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FOR CHRISTMAS READING. 


THe columns of Forest AND STREAM this week con- 
tain a store of capital reading for Christmas. Next week 
will be given a double page supplement illustration of the 
primitive American hunter’s way of buffalo hunting. 


TREES ON THE WESTERN PLAINS. 

Ir has long been believed that one of the principal 
causes for the absence of timber on the Western plains 
was the fires which constantly swept over them, set, as 
many persons believe, by the Indians, either for the 
purpose of renewing the grass, or to drive the game ani- 
mals from place to place, or to baffle pursuing enemies. 
This explanation has been generally accepted, and is no 
doubt a true one. It is probable that the fires, by burn- 
ing close up to the edges of the existing timber patches 
along the streams and thus destroying the seedling trees, 
had more influence than any other cause in keeping the 
plains treeless. 

As long ago as 1897. Prof. Chas. E. Bessey showed that 
there were reasons for believing that the pines of western 
Nebraska are moving eastward over the plains, in places 
where the fires have been kept out, and cattle are not 
permitted to destroy, and man himself is not too actively 
engaged in the work of forest destruction. Since that time 
observations on these Western pines have been continued, 
and Prof. Bessey feels certain that in western Nebraska 
and in portions of the Black Hills of South Dakota these 
trees tend to advance over the plains and in many places 
actually do advance at a rate sufficiently rapid to be easily 
observed. 

Prof. Bessey’s observations have not been confined to 
western Nebraska. He has also studied tree areas in the 
eastern portions of the State; and here still more con- 
clusive evidence is found that the trees are advancing 
upon the Nebraska plains and advancing quite rapidly. 
The traveler who journeys up the principal streams finds 
them ‘wooded with trees that are old, but as he passes 
out to the side branches and to the little temporary rills 
which water the upper basins, he finds that the trees are of 
small size and are much younger. .It is a very rare 
exception to find large trees near the upper end of a 
forest belt, and of course by upper-is here meant western 
or northwestern, since all the streams flow east or a little 
south of east. The rule is that near the upper edge of 
any tree area there is much shrubbery, and with the shrub- 
bery are mingled young trees not more than fifteen or 
twenty years old.. Obviously where these conditions pre- 
vail almost universally, the young trees have grown since 
the country began to be settled and since it has thus been 
protected from fire. 

This condition of things is so generally prevalent and 
its cause is so evident that the matter has impressed it- 
self on many of the older settlers who recall the country 
as it was in its almost treeless condition. Persons who 
have resided long in one locality testify that the native 
timber in their neighborhood has crept up the water 
courses or has widened out from near the stream banks 
so as to cover a much greater area than formerly. Others 
declare that ravines, where formerly, in the old days of 
frequent prairie fires, no timber grew, now contain large 
patches of woodland. The dates of this testimony, run- 
ning back as they do as far as 1872, are extremely in- 
structive. 

It is on the treeless plains that people appreciate at its 
true value the presence of tree growth and it is to be 
hoped that the increasing area of Nebraska’s woodland may 
be so protected that in time its forests may become of real 
commereial value to the State. It must be remembered 
that Kansas and Nebraska are both of them fairly well 
watered, and that over much of the eastern portion of 
both States there is now a considerable rain fall. It 
will be interesting to see how far the observations here 
noted shall be confirmed later in other States where the 
climate is more arid. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY DECISION. 

THe Supreme Court of California has rendered an ex- 
traordinary decision in the case of a Stanislaus county 
hunter who killed game for export from the county in 
violation of a county ordinance which provides that 
game may not be exported. This the Supreme Court 
says is a violation of the right of private property as 
defined and regulated by general law. In this the Cali- 
fornia court runs counter to the precedents and to com- 
mon sense. Nothing is better established in the entire 
realm of game protective legislation than the right of the 
State to provide the purpose for which game may be 
killed and to regulate the disposition of it after it has 
been killed. Under a law which forbids the export of 
game, the individual who takes the game cannot acquire 


-in it any such right of private property as will permit 


him to export it.- He can legally acquire only the right 
which the law gives him, and which in the present in- 
stance is to use the game within the county where killed. 
The State has the same undoubted right to prohibit the 
export of game that it has to prohibit the keeping of 
game in possession after a given period. If the principle 
upon which this California decision is based were rightly 
to apply to the export of game it would apply with equal 
force to the possession of game, and the next step would 
be for the California justices to declare that the restric- 
tion of the time in which game might be held in posses- 


sion was an unwarranted interference with private prop- . 


erty. The decision is so in violation of principles upheld 
by the highest courts of other States and the Supreme 
Court of the United States that there is no reason to 
believe it will stand against appeal if the authorities shall 
carry it up. This “private property”: delusion respecting 
game is one.of which it might reasonably be expected the 
California. judiciary: should be free. 
——=_ 
THE CREE HALF-BREEDS; 


At the collapse of the so-called Riel rebellion, a‘lIarge 
number of half-breeds, who had presumably. been,,con- 
cerned in it, fled across the border ,fromuthe Northwest 


- Territories and settled in Montana. At the ‘sagtie time a 


number of Cree Indians made a_sittilar migratién... All 
these people have since resided in Montana? -although on 
one or two occasions United States troops at’ the ‘request 
of the Indian Bureau have gathered up the Indians; taken 
them to the boundary line, and thrust them across into 
Canada.- But so soon as the troops moved away, the In- 
dians returned to the places along the Missouri and Milk 
rivers, where they have been accustomed to live. 

Many of the Cree half-breeds settled in the Judith 
Basin, where some of them have done well as farmers and 
stock raisers. “thers, however, spend their whole time 
hunting and trapping, destroying game, fur and fish at 
all seasons, without regard to the law of the land, of which 
they are presumably ignorant. It will be remembered 
that two or three years since these half-breeds got in 
among” a little bunch of buffalo which still ranged in 
the neighborhood of the Dry Fork of the Missouri, and 
killed about sixteen of them, which was perhaps more 
than half the herd. We believe that no’steps were taken 
at the time to punish them for this, though there was 
talk of sending out troops to capture them. 

During last autumn these half-breeds have been hunt- 
ing as ustial, and as usual in violation of the law, and 
since their methods are so well known it would certainly 
seem worth the.while of the authorities of Montana to 
take steps to put an end to this abuse. A very few con- 
victions would do this. It must be understood that these 
half-breeds have no hunting rights in Montana or any- 
where else beyond those possessed by the ordinary white 
Citizens of the State. Their case is not like that of 
certain tribes of Utes in Colorado, ot certain Bannocks 
and Snakes in Idaho and Wyoming, to which the United 
States long ago guaranteed forever the right to hunt on 
the unoccupied lands of the United States. On the con- 
trary, these half-breeds are immigrants, real outlanders, 
and should be held to a strict accountability to the law. 

This law provides that every person who willfully hunts, 
chases or. runs with dogs any buffalo, moose. elk, deer. 
antelope, Rocky Mountain. goat or mountain sheep, shall 
be punishable. Now all through this autumn of 1899 
the Canadian half-breeds have been hunting in thé Mis- 
souri River Valley below the mouth of Arrow Creek, 
running white-tailed deer with dogs and killing many 
of them. There is every reason to believe that they are 





doing this to-day, and that thev will continue to do it 
until the spring; for they pay no regard to times or 
seasons as established by the gate laws. 

Montana game has already becume so scarce that what 
is left ought to be protected. lt is probable that the 
rounding up by the proper authorities of the few of these 
half-breeds will have a wonderful effect on the Montana 
game supply within the next few years. 








NOT SPORT. 


Ir it is true that nothing affords a better mirror of the 
characteristics of our ordinary life than the newspapers of 
the day, it is also true that too often the newspapers 
seize on the worst characteristics of that life and unduly 
emphasize these, while less than is just is said concern- 
ing the better side of humanity. The every day accounts 
of the world’s life show very plainly how much of the 
savage is left in the civilized man of to-day. To say 
nothing of the more vulgar and commonplace crimes, or. 
of the horrible outbursts of criminal excitement which 
from time to time flame out all over the land in lynchings, 
often countenanced and approved by the so-called best 
people of a community, we often see in accounts of the 
amusements of the people mention of unnecessary cruel- 
ties practiced on animals which are almost beyond belief. 
In certain parts of the country it was for years the prac- 
tice to turn loose rabbits in tight inclosures to be chased 
by dogs until captured. Later, this was modified by pro- 
viding inclosures with exits too small for the dog, but 
which the rabbits could use—if they discovered them. 

Recent accounts of wolf chases in the West tell how 
the animals pursued had first been captured in steel 
traps, and then, maimed and crippled, were turned loose 
‘to be hunted by the dogs. The matter is treated as if it 

.'were the most ordinary thing in the world, and it is 
altogether probable that it never occurred to whoever 
wrote the article that there was anything unusual about 
the occurrence. 

A large portion of such cruelties are due merely to 
thoughtlessness, which in such a case is only: another 
name for selfishness. They are not due usually to the 
actual desire to inflict pain. But it may be questioned 
whether the thoughtlessness is not as reprehensible as the 
‘intentional cruelty would be. Certainly the result of the 
one differs in no respect from those of the other. 

One cannot walk along the city streets without each 
day seeing trucks and drays so overloaded that the animals 
which haul them can only just drag them along and be- 
come stalled on reaching the slightest ascent. Such over- 
loading is less the result of intention than of the same 
carelessness and thoughtlessness which indeed are at the 
bottom of much of the wrongdoing of the world. 

In the past we Americans have been disposed to speak 
of the brutality of the Spaniards and to plume ourselves 
upon the fact that bull fights are not permitted in this 
country, thanking God that we are not as other men. If 
we are not, the difference is one of degree only, and there 
still remains in this land work enough to be done by 
thoughtful people and by our humane societies. 


Malcolm Graham, of the well-known firm of Hartley & 
Graham, of this city, died at his home in Seabright, N. J., 
on Monday, Dec. 18, aged sixty-seven years. By his 
death the sporting goods trade loses one of its oldest and 
most prominent members. The original firm of Schuyler, 
Hartley and Graham was formed in 1853; for many years 
it was in Maiden Lane, removing thence to the present 
Broadway establishment. Mr. Graham was one of the 
owners and officers of the Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany, the Bridgeport Gun Implement Company and the 
Remington Arms Company.. He was a man of wide social 
activities and a member of many clubs and societies. 





The birds of the National Zoological Park at Washing- 
ton form a considerable collection, and will doubtless be 
largely augmented now that as a nation we are reaching 
out into tropical climes, where birds of beautiful plumage 
are to be had. Southern species, such as pelicans, flamin- 
goes, etc., have already suffered at the park for want 
of suitable winter quarters, and no time should be lost in 
providing a bird house that would prove both useful and 
ornamental. It is to be hoped that those in authority 
may succeed in impressing on Congress the immediate 
and urgent need of such a building. 
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For Christmas Reading. 


Sam’s Boy.—IV. 


THE house was very quiet when they entered the 
kitchen. The doctor "was gone, but the odor of’ his 
decoctions still lingered, and Aunt Jerusha and Maria 
Hill were busy at the stove with several messes, some 
nutritious, others medicinal. Mrs, Purington sat apart 
in a rocking chair, critically observant, and with an air 
of general disapproval, her smelling bottle and handker- 
chief in either hand. 

“Wal, young man,” she sighed, regarding her grand- 
son mournfuily and quite’ ignoring Uncle Lisha, “your 
nose is aout o’ j’int!’ 

Sammy put one hand to that rotund feature, and was 
not a little surprised to find that he had suffered no 
perceptible change. **Where’s mammy?” he asked. 

“Why, bless his dear heart!” cried Aunt Jerusha, 
“Mammy’s in the bedroom an’ she’s got a leetle sister 
for him, ‘at the darkter fetched in his saddle bags, an’ 
he shall go right in an’ see it!” 

Wherewith she took him by the hand and led him to 
Huldah’s bedside, where she was lying very still and 
pale, with a world of love beaming from her soft eyes 
for her little boy when he was lifted up to kiss her and 
be shown the wee miss of humanity that was cuddled be- 
side her. 

“She hain’t so pooty as the new pigs,” he com- 
mented. “Will she see some time, an’ talk, an’ walk?” 

“Yes, deary, an’ be a dear little sister for him to 
play with an’ ta’ care of.” 

Then with many injunctions to lie very still, he was 
left to lie beside his mother and ,whisper his story of 
the day’s adventures. Returning to the kitchen he had 
some disparaging remarks to make concerning his new 
relative, and of the doctor as a purveyor of such additions 
to the family. 

“If I was the darkter I'd keep ’em till they got bigger 
afore I fetched ’em,” he said, thinking it would be a long 
time for him to wait for this nestling to become an avail- 
able playmate. Ruby Hill’s dolls were better, for they 
would bear rough handling, while he was scarcely per- 
mitted to touch this fragile mite. 

“Wal, I du hope tu land o’ goodness,” Mrs. Purington 
groaned, “whatever comes, when it comes tu namin’ 
this baby, she won’t be named so utter ridic’lous as what 
he is! I du think it’s time my folks was considered a 
leetle in a-namin’ my grandchildren. Eunice would be 
a nice name for her, an’ would come real handy for her 
tu hev all my sheets and tablecloths marked ‘E. B.’ in the 
right-hand corner, some in cross-stitch an’ some with 
endurable ink. an’ all she’d hafter du ’d be tu put on a 
‘L.”” Don’t let me forgit tu mention that tu Huldy in 
the mornin’. But, oh, dear me, suzzy day! 
say that ol’ Gran’ther Hill—my sakes, M’rier, what hev 
I said? But I won't spile a story for relation’s sake—'ll 
come over here an’ coax ’em tu name her Rew-by or 
Mer-ri-er or mebby that Antwine Frenchman ’ll git ’em 
tu name her after his womern. Some way they'll work 
it tu take a name aouten honest people’s maouths. 
But she won’t git my linen sheets an’ tablecloths ’t 
I wove when I was a gal, an’ no gal naow-er-days knows 
*nough tu spin, let alone warpin’ a web. I do’ know 
what this world is a-comin’ tu! It does seem as ’ough 
the next gineration wouldn’t know nothin’!” She sought 
consolation for the degeneracy of the times in her smell- 
ing bottle, and shut her eyes upon a naughty world. 

“Oh, iaw sakes! I guess there'll be a name pervided 
some way; the’ allers has b’en, an’ what a lot on ’em!” 
said Aunt Jerusha, cheerfully, as she bore a basin of gruel 
in to Huldah. 


“Unc’ Lisher, Aunt ’Rushy says she guess’ you'll cover 
my ball,” the little boy said, coming to the shoe bench 
and laying a newly wound ball of yarn on the old man’s 
knee. It was tightly wound of raveled stocking yarn 
about a core of India rubber made of strings cut from 
one of the shapeless rubber overshoes of those days, and 
was wonderfully elastic, as Uncle Lisha proved by cast- 
ing it smartly on the floor, whence it bounded almost to 
the smoky. ceiling, and at the second rebound splashed 
into the water tub, where it bobbed up and down for an 
instant before it was snatched forth by Uncle Lisha’s 
rescuing hand. 

“Good airth an’ seas! That was tew bad tu go an’ 
chuck that ’ere new ball inter the natsy ol’ tub!” he 
shouted, wiping the dripping toy on his apron. “My! 
it’s alive, hain’t it? An’ it jest went an’ hopped in there 
for fun. But it hain’t hurt it one mite, an’ he needn’t 
go tu puckerin’ up his face abaout that! We’ll let that 
*ere baby in there du the cryin’—she hain’t nothin’ else 
tu tend tu. Naow, I hain’t go no piece o’ luther in the 
shop fit fur tu kiver such a neat ball, but I know where 
the’ is some ’at ’Il du it complete wi’ jest a leetle mite o’ 
fixin’. It’s on a’ ol’ woo’chuck naow, but it’s jest a- 
itchin’ for tu git on this ball an’ ha’ some fun. An’ I 
da’ say the woo’chuck feels jest that way about it, for 
he’s b’en a-eatin’ your daddy’s clover an’ a-tramplin’ 
of it daown this tew year, an’ oncte he stole some beans. 
an’ he’d orter feel ju’ like makin’ some returns for all 
he’s hed. 

“ aay et nothin’ drivin’ on hand, so I'll git one 
o’ your daddy’s traps an’ we'll an’ talk it over wi’ 
Mr. Woo’chuck.” rie 

He went in quest of a trap, with which he presently 
returned, and the two set forth, the child clinging to 
the old man’s finger to keep himself on foot in the 
tangle of May weed that bordered the wagon track. They 
soon entered the meadow, and afar off over the clover 
and the budding daisies saw the woodchuck sitting at his 
“som door, a brown lump in the yellow threshold. of fresh 
oam. 

“There he is!” said Uncle Lisha, stopping to cut and 
trim a crotched stick from ahazel thicket. “He's a- 
waitin’ for us, but he’ll run intu his haouse long "nough 
"fore we git there. An’ then, like ’nough, he'll come 
aout tu stay, an’ go hum wi’ us, mebby. "Long last fall, 


I p’sume tu“ 
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when the clover begin tu git frosted, an’ the ol’ bumble 
bees ’at got drunk on the honey, an’ laid aout over 
night, waked up mighty stiff in the mornin’, an’ ol’ Mr. 


Woo’chuck smelt the col’ weather comin’ nigh, he jest © 


went int’ furder eend o’ his suller an’ curled up an’ 
shet his eyes an’ went tu sleep an’ dreamed o’ clover an’ 
bean patches till they come true in the spring. 

“T dco’ know whether or no it was a robin a-singin’ 
’at woke him, or the blackbirds down by the brook, or 
a skunk come in an’ bid him good-mornin’, but some 
way or ’nother he got woke up an’ come aou’ door, an’ 
the snow wus all gone, an’ the’ was a twinge o’ green 
on the warm sidehills. I most wish ’t we could du ju’ so, 
only we’d miss the skatin’ an’ slidin’ daown hill. Yip! 
there he goes a-whistlin’ int’ his hole!” 

A whisk of the brown tail was the last they saw of him 
for a while, and a smothered whistle the last they heard. 
Uncle Lisha drove the stake through the chain-ring, set 
the trap, covered it carefully and removed to a cozy 
bend of the bank, where the old man lighted his pipe; 
and Sammy, after the manner of his kind, began teasing 
for another story. But while Uncle Lisha was rum- 
maging his wits and the landscape for a subject, the 
brown nose of the woodchuck reappeared, making a 
cautious reconnoisance; there was a sharp metallic click, 
a clink of the chain, and a foud, querulous whistle that 
was smothered instantaneously in the depths of the bur- 
row. . 

“Hooray! We got him!” Uncle Lisha shouted, get- 
ting quickly to his feet and hurrying to the place, Sam- 
my running beside him in breathless excitement. 

The chain was drawn taut, and the stake was quivering 
with the strain upon it. Uncle Lisha loosened and pulled 
it up, and began drawing forth the captive. Now the 
trap appeared with a brown leg in its vise-like grip, then 
a grim, grizzled head, growling and gnashing the long 
white teeth, 

“Oh, I do’ want no cover on my ball!” Sammy cried, 
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shrinking back. “Let him go, Unc’ Lisha; let him go!” 

“Bless your heart, child, he can’t hurt nob’dy! See!” 
the old man said, reassuringly, and gave the poor brute 
a stunning blow, which, twice or thrice repeated, put an 
end to his struggles. “My, hain’t he a nice fat one, an’ 
won't his hide make a complete kiver for aour ball, oncte 
we git it tanned good!” and now that the cruelty of 
capture and killing were over the boy’s nature began to 
assert itself, and he, too, exulted over the exploit, yet 
not without twinges of remorse. 

“Hain’t he big? An’ haow quick we ketched him! 
But he won’t nevér come aout an’ see haow pooty all 
aou’doors is! Poor ol’ woo’chock. Say, Unc’ Lisher, 
when we git most hum’ may I kerry him?” 

“Oh, I guess we do’ wanter lug his ol’ carkis hum, du 
we? He’s tough an’ strong, but Bub can kerry the skin 
hum, just as his daddy doos he’s fox skins,” and Sam- 
my being reconciled to this arrangement, Uncle Lisha 
stripped off the skin, and the two went home, the boy 
running in advance to display the trophy and tell the 
story of its capture. 


Uncle Lisha consigned it to the soap barrel without 
knowledge of the too fastidious women kind, whence 
it was taken after a couple of days, ready to yield the 
bedraggled hair to persuasive scraping, and then was 
pulled, rubbed and kneaded until it becme as pliable as 
a glove, and as yellow as a Jemon. 

“An’ naow I b’lieve if that ol’ woo’chuck could see 
it he wouldn’t know it, an’ if he did. he’d’ be praoud on’t,”” 
said Uncle Lisha. ““Oncte when Clapham was a boy, a- 
goin’ tu school, he was allers a-dickerin’,” said he, musing 
on the past.- “In the summer he’d ketch woo’chuck an’ 
tan the’ hides an’ make ’em intu shoe-strings for a pint 
o’ corn a pair. an’ the lashes for a quart, an’ then he’d 
sell the corn for nick-nacks—pins an’ needles, an’ but- 
tons an’ combs, an’ then he’d peddle ’em aout for cash, 
an’ so arter a spell got tu keevin’ store. That is the way 
he got a start in the world.” 

According to some occult rule. the old shoemaker cut 
the skin into oval quarters and sewed them over the 
ball with waxed ends. and soon had it ready to meet the 
fate of all balls, which is to. get hopelessly lost. 

“There,” he said, handing it over to its proud owner, 
“You-can play tew ol’ cat, or barnbase, or most any- 
thing wi’ that ’ere ball naow,” and Sammv went forth re- 
joicing. Rowranp E. Rosrnson. 

ei [To BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.] 
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Five Foot Five. 


THERE may be sermens in stones and running brooks, 
but in the footmark of the moose is a whole hand-book 
of philosophy. This, of course, may sound like a mixed 
figure of speech, but none the less it is sense. I know. 

On divers occasions I have followed the trail. It be- 
gan, years ago, on the back slopes of Saddelback and 
Baker mountains in Maine. Then it switched eastward to 
Sourdnahunk and the mighty, mystic Katahdin, rising 
purple out of the wooded knolls of Pamedumcook and the 
Ambijeejis. Again, it was at Rainbow and Nahmakanty 
ponds; ever the same, always teaching the philosophy 
that man can expect in this vale of tears only death and 
taxation. 

Again: Now the spoor led down by the headwaters 
of the Ottawa, east of Temiscamingue, the deep water, 
round Hamilton and Rascicot, by Line Lake and the great 
Caughwana. I was trying valiantly. Sometimes, as a 
change, I sat with frozen marrow, listening with chat- 
tering teeth to the reverberating, mourning echo of the 
horn. Again and again came the answer, the short, eager 
guttural of the answering bull. But in the end it was 
always the same. The only thing lacking, the great bull 
with the antlers as widespreading as the beech of Tityrus, 
I could not see. 

Last year, after a heartrending journey by horse and 
foot, I wandered into the wilds of Bald Mountain, where 
the Little Tobiaue rises in the blue water of Nictor. As 
usual, I saw many moose, and as of old, let them go by 
unmolested. As a feature of my luck, one bull, a monster, 
answered our call. But it came not to me. Below, in a 
canoe on Mud Pond, sat my friend, Col. John Wesley 
Hunt, of Louisville, Ky. In his hands was a brand new 
rifle, of small caliber, but deep penetration. It was his 
first time in the big woods; he had mever seen a moose. 
His heart was filled with a desire to fill the east wall of 
his dining room with the head ofa leviathan, and unaware 
of my ability to hoodoo, had elected to hunt his trophy 
with me. He fired five times at that moose, and never 
having fired in the dark before, bored merely five small 
holes through the atmosphere. The moose, I may say, 
retired. Ad Moore, the guide, said his horns measured 
5 feet across; I should judge from their description it was 
seven. But I do not know. 

Again I went home without the moose. The two I had 
shot in years gone by dwindled into negative memories. 
My vow was still unbroken. I had foresworn to kill 
nothing but the monster. Hope still sprang wildly within 
my breast. I promised to return to New Brunswick when 
the year swung round again. 

“Listen,” said the Hon. Chauncey. 
a moose.” 

“Same here,” said the robust Robert. 

“Little better,” said I. 

We agreed upon New Brunswick. I wrote to the dis- 
tinguished Mr. George Green, of St. Elmo. It was all 
arranged. At 11 P. M. of Nov. 1 we arrived at the ex- 
cellent hostelry of Mr. Allan Perley, on the left bank of 
the Tobique. 

“Hello,” murmured Mr. Perley, in mild astonishment. 
“Still after that moose?” 

We set into the woods near the. head of the Tobique. 
George pointed the course over an abandoned tote road 
that seemed like a mezzotint of Newtown Creek at low 
water. Ere long it snowed, and -we were greatly cheered 
thereat. 

In addition to George, we were attended by the brothers 
Day. They called themselves Day, but together they 
seemed little more important than an hour. I trust you 
will permit me to dismiss them in a paragraph. We dis- 
missed them when we got to the headwaters of the 
Miramichi with a little more than that, but I do not recol- 
lect what we said, and at any rate it would be unfit for 
publication. George assisted. It was no fault of his 
that we had been led to engage the two, but it was a 
fortunate thing. It led to our getting Henry Lewis and 
Bobby Knowlton, two excellent, observing woodsmen, 
cheerful, full of adventure, and most excellent com- 
panions. But to resume: 

“How big must he be?” asked George, tentatively, 
speaking of the moose. 

“Not less than 4 feet wide, George, and anywhere up 
to eight. Beyond that, I draw the line. What are the 
chances, George?” 

“Dear knows,” said he, titillating°one ear in doubt. 

Our first day of hunting was on a: fresh, soft snow. 
The Hon: Chauncey went southwest; the robust Robert 
went southeast; I went north. Nightfall came, and as 
usual I had no moose. It was the same with Robert. 
Also, it was likewise and rather different with the Hon. 
Chauncey. 

_ It was dark when he returned to camp. He sta) 
inside, dropped with abandon into a seat, and sighed. His 
rifle fell clattering into a corner unheeded; his woe was 
unspeakable. Henry, snapping open the stove door, swore 
gently into the flames. 

“It measured 50 inches,” said the Hon. Chauncey. 

“Or 56,” muttered Henry. 

“There were three of them—two bulls, both big, and a 
cow. I overshot.” 

“At 80 yards—only his head and shoulders showed,” 
muttered Henry, with consoling grace. 

It was the old, old story, with a variation. There was 
excuse for the overshooting. The rifle. showed it. One 
sight wobbled up and down like a loose front teeth in the 
hand of experimenting youth. With stich’ a gun, one 
might fire at a landscape and destroy the planetary sys- 
tem. 

The two had tracked the bulls above two miles, and 
come upon them standing in a thicket. The big bull alone 
showed till the shot, when the others jum into view. 
The Hon. Chauncey was paralyzed with regrets. He was 
steers that about ten years of experience would harden 

m 


“T have never shot 


I went eastward toward the head of the Miramichi the 
following day, and saw no moose, although signs were 
abundant. None was fresh, however, and we spent 2 
futile day looking for a new track to follow. Once 
George and I thought we saw a bull, and spent a_heart- 
rending fifteen minutes crawling up on him. It proved to 
be merely a ghost. however, for when we got up to the 
Slece there wae neither & mocee Ror any tpck or trace 

one. 
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“It was a hoblin,” explained George, simply meaning, 


presumably, —— Lv ge 
The Hon. say, Kevuened with a fresh batch of re- 
grets; the robust Robert with nothing 


“Saw three to-day,” said the Hon, Chauncey. “Got 
stage fright and fio moose,” {Fe , 

rom the hysterical account of himself and Henry, it 
was impossible to draw ‘conclusions. It is not even 
definitely known whether ‘he ‘fired. i 

Thus it went on. One afternoon George and I walked 
up the ridge toward camp, George a rod ahead. Three 
hundred yards from the cabin, up jumped two moose. 

“Moose!” hissed George. 

I looked ahead and beheld the old familiar form, the 
great, black bulk, the yellow legs, the wig-wagging ears. 
I looked for horns; there was none. The bulk upheaved, 
waved an airy adieu with the legs, and was gone. It was 
the biggest cow I ever saw. ith her was a small bull. 
We followed half a mile till we saw the insignificance of 
her consort, and returned to camp. The Hon. Chauncey 
was there with his usual tale. 

“Now see here,” I remarked, “I’m going out with you 
to-morrow to see what all this means. George can go 
eastward with Bob. I’m going to try to rub off some of 
your luck.” 

“T’d sell it for the price of a stamp,” answered the Hon. 
Chauncey, eagerly. 

We'set forth just after dawn. At this day most of the 
snow was on But the bare leaves were fairly silent, and 
soft-footed we set out to the scene of adventure. By 
and by we found a track. The Hon. Chauncey was to 
have first shot. We dipped down the ridge, crossed a 
flat, and stole over a little knoll. As we reached the 
crest I looked down into the hollow. 

There was a bull moose making tracks with all the 
haste and intelligence that he had been endowed with 
by nature. 

“Shoot!” I yelled to the Hon. Chauncey. He could not 
see the bull. In a brief instant I couldn’t either. 

We followed to see what had happened. We found 
that in his flight he had stampeded four other moose. Two 
at least by their tracks were big bulls. 

“Cuss!” said Henry. 

“Cuss!” I echoed. 

We boiled the kettle in a swamp, and climbed anew 
to the ridges. At the top we observed a sable, clinging to 
a fir tree like a rat to a rafter. The Hon. Chauncey de- 
sired to shoot him with a .45-90, smokeless powder and 
metal patched bullet. Henry and I dissuaded on the 
ground that even if he did hit, he never would know. 
Neither would the sable, for that matter. I had some 
seven-grain cartridges for the .30-40 I was using. I had 
taken them to try. The Hon. Chauncey tried some after- 
ward. He said one might hit a mountain with them, pro- 
vided one was inside the mountain in a tunnel. After 
considering, he added to the hypothesis the premise that 
the tunnel should be walled in at both ends. He was a 
wag, was Chauncey. 

I fired at the sable three times, and the sable concluded 
to move out of the country. We went with him. Henry 
tried to immolate the beast with his pack. He missed 
with that; then he tried his hat. It was of no avail; the 
hat missed fire. Then he threw his axe, and the sable 





GEORGE AND HENRY. 


came almost as near to sudden death as the late lamented 
Charles I. After that the sable clambered into a brush 
heap, and there was nothing doing. ; 

““You’re a fine moose hunter, you are,” sniffed Henry. 

“Who’s moose hunting?” I retorted. “D’you call this 
excursion 2 hunt?” 

It was all foolish, of course. We went back and hunted 
up Henry’s axe; then we looked over the country and 
went back to camp. 

The robust rt returned with a scorn for moose: 
There never was a moose, said he, and he knew he never 
would get one. He said he never could get anything, any- 
how, forgtting that on two occasions he had, shot. t 


noon, saw nothing, and returning to the trail, hunted up a 
spring and boiled the kettle. 

We até cold. boiled pork and drank tea in silence. Re- 
freshéd, we started anew. Half a mile on our way south- 
ward something jumped in the bush. For an instant I saw 
a white flag wave to me from the thicket. Then I saw 
another. 

“Caribou!” whispered George. 

I looked for horns. There was a prodigious crash, a 
scurry of swift-pounding hoofs—away went the caribou. 
They had smelled us. Fhen, for a brief instant, I had a 
glimpse of two tremendous caribou bulls, each with a 
gigantic set of horns. The next instant, before the gun 
was upon them, they were gone. 

We stopped and stared at each other. George grabbed 
me by the arm, and helter-skelter we pursued. But they 
had smelled us; they did not halt. We chased them for 





MR. FOSTER AND HIS MOOSE. 


perhaps 300 yards. George said it was about that. When 
I arrived at the end of it, I differed with him. I thought 
it was 3,000 parasangs. Maybe it was only 4,000—I do 
not recollect. y 

At this point, please notice I did not shoot those cari- 
bou. Till time immemorial, I will ever offer thanksgiving 
that I did not. I am still wondering why this was not 
included in the President’s4proclamaton. 

Had I shot those caribou? I could not have shot my 
moose. 

I have requested the editor to set this line in poster 
type, printed in red ink with a handful of asterisks, ex- 
clamation points and stars at the end of it. It is im- 
portant. 

Sadly we retraced our steps. 

“George,” I remarked, “‘you’re a bunco.” 

“You're a hoodoo,” he returned. 

“Do you think we’ll ever see the big moose, George ?” 
“Dear knows.” 

I knew George to be a thoughtful,. discerning person. 
Once I was sitting upon a log with him in the dim closes 
of a forest aisle, when I saw his eye roam aloft. He was 
not communing with the heavens, nor yet was he engaged 
in weather observations. He was looking, instead, at a 
woodpecker. By and by he spoke. 

“There’s many a fool in the world,” said he. “Look 
there at that bigd. See him sitting up there on a hard, 
dry stub, pecking and pecking away, beating his ever- 
lasting, blasted, goldarned brains out for one meeserable, 
dodgasted little worm.” 

Thus I knew George to be observing, and the parable of 
the woodpecker and the: worm returned with sudden 
vividness when he said, “Dear knows.” 

“Anyhow,” he added, “I’m going to get a partridge.” 
With that he leaned down and picked up a boulder lying 
in the roots of an upturned tree. First partridge I see,” 
he added, with sudden emphasis, “I’ll knock its billy-be- 
goldarned head off.” 

We walked along the trail, homeward. George had his 
rock ready; whereas I hunted moose. After twelve years’ 
experience I could not walk through the woods without 
looking for that monster bull. So we stole along softly 
George for his partridge, I for my moose. Years ago, in 
reading Van Dyck’s “Still-Hunter,” I came across a pas- 
sage that has ever been fixed in my mind. Its gist was 
nil desperandum. It was a hint to hunt to the last, till 
the gun was in its case, till the woods. were left behind for 
town, and the solitude only a memory. Therefore I 
hunted. 

We came back to where we had boiled the kettle, 
climbed the ridge and plunged down the other side. Be- 
yond was a little valley; holding in its hollow a swale 
fringed with a growth of birch poles and roundwood. 
George still looked for his partridge. : 

Crash! What happened thereafter is the truth, solid 
and unimpeachable. 

I looked ‘over my right shoulder, swinging the rifle to 
ready as I wheeled. Cetiigs jumped ‘out of range. To- 
‘gether we peered into the thicket, and a black colossus 


biggest caribou of the year. I knew the feeling;:I.had=(,arose before our views. I saw its shadowy bulk through 


had it for about twelve years. ; 

“George,” said I, on the eve of the ninth day, “to- 
morrow is Friday. I never have had any luck killing big 
moose on Friday.” rm 3 
. “Or on Saturday, Sunday, Monday and Tuesday,” cut 
wa mental corrector, “to say nothing of Wednesday and 

ursday.” 

But ignoring the inner consciousness, I resumed. 

T have never had luck on a Friday, and so to-morrow 
we will go to the southwest.” 

We went. At dawn we started down the old tote road 
and plunged into a new We traveled till 


“tthe thicket of poles. For an instant 1 could see no more. 


‘Then the glint of oo horns caught my eye. I saw 
eed es — was a! big, moose. But how 
, but a vague idea. . 5," S\.y7 
George saw and heeded. As. -the ops turned to 
run, he caught a full view of the antlers. frenzy 
him. at the sight. He was transformed imto a very génius 
of madness; I saw, in a glance, his eyes start out, and his 
mouth open. 

“Horns!” he yelled. “Horns—shoot!” 

The crack of the rifle had cut him short; the moose 
had started. He was then, perhaps, 80 yards away. 


heard the crashing of his horns upon the trees, saw his 
form vaguely as he plunged through the tangle, and at 


every glimpse I fired. 


George had run two rods up the trail. He was waying 
his arms, shrieking ‘an unintelligible bedlam of direction; 
his hat was off, and he leaped up and down in strenuous 
excitement. 

“Give it to him!” he screamed. 

I recollect looking along the barrel and turning the 
magazine loose. I knew dimly that it was the big one 
at last, but how big I could not guess—4 feet, perhaps. 
I could see the tips’ of the horns, and they were my 
guide. I held diagonally down from them, searching for 
the fore shoulder. The rifle fairly rattled. I recollect 
once firing nine times at a deer while he was crossing 
50 yards of open ground. But at that moose I broke all 
records hollow. As fast as I could work the finger lever 
and drop the sights into alignment I fired. George still 
flourished his arms. , 

“Here! here!” he shrieked. “I can see him him.” 

“So can I!’—bang! 

Then—click—the hammer fell with no answering de- 
tonation. The last shell was gone. While I had been 
pouring lead through the thicket, I had been singing an 
anthem to myself, an anthem that rang uproariously 
like a Wagnerian chorus above the staccato crack of the 
Winchester—"*Why don’t I knock him down? Why 
don’t I knock him down?” 

The magazine was empty. I thrust a hand into my 
trousers pocket and clutched a handful of cartridges. In 
my frantic haste all but two fell upon the ground. The 
remaining two I jammed into the receiver and snapped 
the breechblock home. By pure good fortune, a shell 
pushed into the chamber. At that instant I saw the 
plunging colossus take one stride across a windfall fully 
5 feet high. He went over it unchecked as casually as a 
poodle would walk over a match. [I had a plain view of 
his shoulder, and held the ivory bead full upon the black 
hide. 

An upheaval followed the shot. I saw the big bull 
collapse. His hind legs flew up into the air; they wavered 
to and fro as he struggled across the tree trunk, and 
I let drive again. Then I could see nothing more. 

There was a moment’s silence. My ears roared like 
voices in a swound. 

““He’s down! He’s down!” screamed George. 

He snatched up his hat and threw it down again. -I 
ran toward him, and together we dashed toward the 
thicket. A monster head, crowned with branching horns, 
upreared beside the windfall. It was the bull making his 
last fight. He was turned toward us, vainly striving 
to rise. I rushed down upon him, and George yelled 
a warning. I jumped just in time, as the antler swung 
past my knee. But I was ready even then to jump on 
that moose and hold him down if he tried to run away. 

But his running was over. He swayed back, and the 
struggle passed. He was still, his great head resting on 
the windfall, his horns resting back above his shoulder. 

“Whoop!” yelled George. “Hurray! Look at those 
horns!” 

I looked, and was aghast. I saw their spread as in a 
dream. I beheld their weight, and I—I hope you will 
pardon me. It took me twelve years to get to see what I 
saw. 

George jumped up on the moose, cut a pigeon wing 





TOTING OUT. 


and fell off to embrace me about the neck. Then he 
pump-handled me as if I were a blushing bridegroom 
or a Congressman with post offices. 

George left me. He leaped into the air and cracked 
his ‘heels together. 

“Biggest I ever saw,” he cried. “I wish my wife 
was here to see ’im.” Then he whooped again. 

“Look at the bell—holy thunder!” George didn’t 
exactly say “holy thunder!” What he said sounded 
louder. I looked at the bell. It was black, glossy as 
silk and fully 18 inches long. I have seen many moose, 
but never one at his age with a bell as long as this. 

“And his ears!” yelled George. But, in truth, they 
were not beautiful. One was split half-way down to the 
butt; the other a finger’s length. Moreover, his fore- 
head was cut and slashed as if he had been tilting a mow- 
ing machine. Many of the scars were. fresh—still un- 
healed, in fact. ‘ 

“I’m going to measure those horns right away,” said 
George. “How much do you think they’ll spread?’ 

“Five feet,” I answered. 

: “Seven,” said he, promptly. He fished into his pocket 
till he found a sulphur match.. “It’s just 2 inches long, 
that match. All of ’em are.” 

With the match .we made a foot rule out of a round- 
wood stem. Then George cut a pole with his axe and 


ae 
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measured the spread. With the foot rule we made it 64 
inches, A tape measure at the taxidermist’s makes it 
65. Both horns were broken off at the points; other- 
wise they would have scaled close to 70 inches. . 

I regret that we had no tape to take his measurements. 
I think it would have been worth while. From former 
experience, however, I judge he stood quite 7 feet at the 
shoulder—perhaps a little more. He was not apparently 
a heavy moose—that is, heavy in appearance. He 
seemed to run to bone. But one hindquarter stripped 
from the saddle, and with the shank off, weighed 86 
pounds. We estimated that his weight in life would be 
close upon a thousand pounds, a guess verified by the 
statement of my New York butcher. He says from the 
size of the moose that it would dress fully 750 pounds. 
I have never yet seen a moose weighed, but I am doubt- 
ful about the tales of 1,200-pound and 1,400-pound 
bulls. One moose I saw in Maine was estimated in the 
woods to weigh 1,100 pounds. On the railroad scales 
it weighed 650. 

When George and I tried to turn over the bull we 
had our hands full. We tugged and strained for ten 
minutes before we succeeded in dragging its forefeet 
from under the windfall so that we could roll it over. 

After it was all done, and the excitement gone, the re- 
action brought a pang. I looked upon my bull and I 
confess a regret that this great creature, once so strong 
and eager, so mighty and unswerving in power among its 
kind, had fallen because of me. I said as much to 
George. 

“Huh!” he scoffed. “He was a derned old bully 
rascal. Look at those ears of his. He was just always 
looking for trouble.” 

I passed with my regrets. 

We found the Hon. Chauncey at camp. He had seen 
his usual moose. 

“Drat!” sniffed George, throwing his axe into a corner 
with an assumption of disgust. “It’s enough to make you 
sick. Drat this country, anyhow.” 

Then he hid his face in the woodpile and I saw his 
shoulders heave. 

“Well, anyhow,” said the Hon, Chauncey, “I think 
some one got a shot. I heard the dickens of a banging 
south of us,” 

“Bob’s heen shooting, mebbe,” said George. 

The robust Robert entered. 

“Who was that shooting?” he demanded. 

George tittered 

“T’ll bust in a moment,” said he, appealing to me. 

The cat was out of the bag. They sat with open 
mouths till our tale was done. The Hon Chauncey, ever 
cheerful in the face of diversity, offered congratulation; 
the robust Robert looked dazed. He knew moose, and 
the size of this overwhelmed him. As for George, he 
clattered about, upset the dishes, fell upon the stove and 
enjoyed himself thoroughly. 

Then we talked over the fortunes of the Hon. Chauncey 
and the robust Robert. 

Theirs was hard luck indeed. Together they had come 
upon a big bull lying down, utterly unmindful of their 
presence. When they were within twenty-five paces the 
Hon. Chauncey fired. The bull got up and fell down. 
He arose, and the Hon. Chauncey knocked him down 
again. The third time the bull arose for the third time 
he was fired upon by both hunters, and for the third 
time he fell. But when he arose he scuttled into the bush 
and the two took up the chase, 

There were many discussions as to the propriety of 
this. George and I, from our elevated positions, con- 
tended that they should never have followed so soon. 
We were pooh-poohed, and in a tiff we retired into our 
shells. They followed the moose for four miles, and in 
that time he stampeded three other bulls and a cow. Two 
of the bulls joined with him, and when he came to bare 
ground, they tracking the entire distance by the blood 
upon the snow and leaves, he had stopped bleeding. 
There they lost him. 

The Hon. Chauncey afterward got a moose with a small 
head. When we skinned the big bull we found his in- 
terior economy a dreadful disorder. Both shoulders 
were broken, both hips fractured, his heart was cut in 
two, there was a bullet through his brisket, another 
through his paunch, and six/of his ribs were cut in twain. 
Three of the bullets we found; the others went through 
him or were pulverized oe the big bones. In odd 
on found scraps of metal jackets and fragments 
of lead. 

George says the. way the .30-40 shot was a marvel. It 
had rained just enough before we saw the moose to 
moisten all the boughs. He knew I was hitting, because 
every time the gun fired the tremendous vacuum set up 
by the bullet drew all the moisture in its train. The 
water in the air and from the bushes, he said, just fell 
in behind the bullet, forming long ropes, that reached 
from the barrel to the bull’s flank. fe looked like shooting 
with a squirtgun, he declared. I offer no substantiation 
of this. All could see was the moose. 

I might say in conclusion that George recovered the 
stone he dropped during the excitement. But he never 
got his partridge. Still, I don’t think he cared. 

MAXIMILIAN Foster. 

[The measurements of Mr. Foster’s record trophy are: 
Spread 65 inches, circumference of beam 12 inches exact, 
breadth of each shovel 11% inches, right antler (inside 
measurement) 38% inches, left antler 3734 inches; weight 
110 pounds.] 


New Jersey Wardens Active. 


Toms River N. J., Dec. 14—On Saturday last Fish 
Wardens A. }. Rider and Howard Mathis arrested R. 
M. Darrack and G. R. Newbold, both of Atlantic. City, 
for shooting ducks from a sailing vessel anchored at 
Main Marsh thoroughfare, The prisoners were taken 
before Esquire Burton, at Tuckerton, who fined them 
On the Saturday Bet 

n t tu ore, Nov. 25, Bennett and Parker, 
of Forked River, were arrested for gunning in illegal 
blinds. They were brought here and fined $25 each 
with costs, by Justice Low. : 

Wardens is and Rider arrested three men for 
sailing after and shooting at ducks on Great Bay last 
Tuesday. They were fi $20 each and costs. { 
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Parva Domus; Magna Quies. 


Brooxiyn, N. Y., Dec, 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I inclose herewith one of the results of publishing that 
beautiful bit of nature, “A Country Road.” Framed in 
pine boughs, on which the native growth of cones still 
adheres, and. sent to an appreciative friend, it brought 
back by way of response, in part, this, which so truly 
describes a part of the charm of camp life that I could 
not be selfish enough to keep it all-to myself, but ask 
that you send it to the multitude of nature lovers, who 
will feel the truth of the “peace,” and, as I believe, thank 
you for giving them the opportunity of seeing some of 
their own thought very thoroughly expressed in these 
verses. Not alone “Beneath the huge Ben More,” but 
in forest nooks and by woodland lakesides far away from 
the “madding crowd” these verses might be framed for 
answer to the questions which beset such as love for a 
time to dwell alone, “Don’t you get lonesome?” “What 
do you find to do?” “I should think it would be dread- 
ful,” etc. Of course, no one can tell all the charm, but 
Prof. Blackie comes as near to the heart of it as any 
person I have ever heard talk, or whose description I 
have read, D. A. Jorpan. 

Dr. Jordan’s inclosure is a copy of Prof. Blackie’s poem, 
Parva Domus; Magna Quies—“little dwelling; great 
peace,” —which so admirably expresses the charm of retire- 
ment in a woodland camp. The poem is taken from the 
New York Times Saturday Review, to which it was 
sent the other day by C. F. Laurie, of Erie, Pa., with this 


note: 
“*Parva Domus; Magna Quies,’ which the Rev. W. N. 


Harris inquires for in the Times Saturday Review, was 
written by John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek i 
the University of Edinburgh. The manuscript, soiled 
the fingers of the compositor, was the gift of a friend, 
had lain forgotten for years until rediscovered some 
weeks ago. The poem; I think, first appeared in 
Scotsman, Edinburgh. It is dated from Loch 


Mull.” 
Parva Domus; Magn: Quies. 


On a little grassy knoll 
Beneath the huge Ben More, 
Where the loch’s clear amber waters _. 
Lave the white. and pretty shore, \ 
I have built a little dwelling 
Without pomp or state, 
For smallness quite excelling, 
\ But oh! the peace is great. a 1 


Bos 


Bet 


i From the hot and dusty tumult 
. Of the men that rule the land, 
From the pageant of the Park =. 
And the rattle of the Strand, 
From the weariness and worry 
Of contention and debate, 
I am sheltered, I am hidden, 
And the peace is very great. 5 


4 From the knocking and the ringing 
Of the beggar with the sore, 
Where every man is ane 
Every business to my door, : 
From saying yes or no j 
To seas of sullen fate, ‘ 
fy I am sheltered, I am hidden, 
And the peace is very great. t 


or 


From the doctrine and the dogma 
Of each lofty-fancied fool, 
Who could take the great Creator 
(If Creator he) to school, c 
From a thousand maggots swarming 
In each quick and eager pate, 
I am sheltered, I am hidden, - mes: 
And the peace is very great. a 


From the carping and the grumbling i 
Of the spiteful and the small, 

Who when mighty things are tumbling x 
Love to see the mighty fall; 

From the lust of hot Reforming 
In the Church and in the State, 

I am sheltered, I am hidden, 
And the peace is very great. 


’ 
1 
ro ot Oe ae ee. ae a! 


oi Then fare thee well, great city’s din, . 
‘ The tumult and the throng, 
a For a moment, and a moment, 

To myself I will belong; i. 


In my little mountain dwelling, 
i With no pomp to guard my gate, 
»” I am hidden, I am happy, 
\ And the peace is very great. 





And right pat with this is a little note in the Philadel- 
phia Press, which tells of the gunning cure for the blues: 

He had his gun case in one hand and a grip: in the 
other, and was making his aay to the Broad Sta- 
tion. “I’m going away to get rid of the blues,” he 

“You see,” he went on, “this is my pavenying sere 
and he nodded toward the gun case. “Don't o get 
the blues—blamed seldom, in fact. But when I do get 
them—well, I get ‘em for keeps—take right hold of me 
and unfit me for business, pleasure, intercourse with my 
fellow men—everything! And the only thing that cures 
me is a week’s ., I go off somewhere and tramp 
around in old clothes with a gun and a couple of 
ee ese tet d ha med around 
cramped-up cities an ve roa among 
and San, and over. rocks. and sat me 


down by little streants—well, I forget.the little 
of life—little troubles, Jittle’ vexations, little men, litt 
. For € 


women, little aims, little i F ’ 
Sround’me is on such a bg, Brood scale—mountaing, hil 
valleys, trees, ao” vision gets big: I see 
more and see di eset. 2s 

“And in a week’s time I’m a different man—made all 
over in nature’s big workshop.” Ww 


‘ 


dogs 
after I've gotten away from 
, hills. 


{Dee, 24; 189, 
In Old Virginia. —VL. 


> —sm 

“Maw want to sée you, suh,” said Governor one morn- 
ing as we lingered around the table planning 
for the day’s pleasure. I was not expecting a visitor, but 
there could be no doubt who the message was intended 
for, as the little fellow stood erect and soldierly in th 
door looking me straight in the eye. ae . 

“Who is it?” Tasked. 

“Bin, suh,” he replied. 

“Who?” 

“Bin, suh.” 

I looked at my hostess for enlightenment, but she shoox 
her head negatively, so I resumed the conversation with 
the little messenger. 

“Bin who, Governor?” 

“Dunno, suh; dis Bin; he black man, suh.” 

And then I understood that a man of the genus Afri. 
canus, whose cognomen was Ben, desired an audience. 

“ Do you know what Ben wants?” I asked. 

“He say he know where dey a gang of tuckeys, suh.” 

This interested me at once and I quickly followed my 
small boy to the back yard, where I found Bin, a tall, slen- 
yo yellow darky, accompanied by a tall, slender, yellow 


Ronatnemenae 


og. 

The man’s voice was musical and low pitched, and the 
dog moved about in a quiet yet alert way. They im- 
pfessed me at once as a pair of typical woods hunters that 
thoroughly understood their business and each other. 


. After a respectful salutation, Ben proceeded in a low, 


sweet voice to tell me that having heard that I was visit- 
ing on the plantation and was fond of hunting, he had 
come to ask me if I would like a turkey hunt, as he gave 
that branch of the sport his entire attention and knew 
about every gang of turkeys in the neighborhood and 
would be glad to take me out; that if I cared to go he 
would hunt in the afternoon until he roosted a gang and 
then take me to the blind early in the morning for a shot. 

Assuring him that a wild turkey hunt was exactly what 
I was longing for, we arranged to go the first morning 
after he had succeeded in roosting a flock, this being the 
method of hunting that wary bird. 

“Roosting” turkeys consists in finding a flock late in 
the evening, after they have gone to roost, and scatter- 
ing them as much as possible in all directions, then build- 
ing a blind of brush and limbs near the spot from which 
they scattered. 

In this blind the hunter must be at daylight the next 
morning with a turkey call, and if a skillful caller he 
can call one or more turkeys within range as they seek to 
get together again. This is about the only way to outwit 
this wary bird, that can see, smell and hear better than 
anything that lives in the woods, be it fur or feathers. 

n had the expected good luck, finding his turkeys the 
first afternoon out, and came to the house about an hour 
after dark of the same day to say that he had scattered a 
good flock, built his blind and would come for me about 
two hours before day next morning. Arrangements were 
made for an early breakfast, and the stars were shini 
brightly when I made my way down to the stable, where 
Ben was assisting a sleepy boy to saddle my horse, next 
morning. It was about 3 o’clock and day would not break 
before 5, so Ben assured me that we would be in our blind 
by the first streaks of dawn. The horse saddled, we set 
forth down through the woods, Ben leading the way on 
foot. It was so dark I could not see my horse’s head, and 
laying the rein on his neck I trusted him to follow the 
guide, while I smoked and enjoyed the novelty of the sit-: 
uation. . 

It was a crisp, clear, frosty morning that made the blood 
tingle. I found my man the quiet woodsman expected, 
with none of the usual garrulousness characteristic of his 
race. An occasional low-spoken suggestion regarding 
obstacles in the road was all he vouchsafed, as: “Log in de 
road, suh; pull to de ief’,”” or “Limb, suh; ben’ low.” 

When the first faint gray appeared in the East, indicat- 
ing the approach of day, I Eo to get acquainted. 

‘Have you killed any turkeys this season, Ben?” 

“Yaas, suh; three.” cv 

“How many times have you been out this season?” 

ee times, suh; killed ‘one one time an ’two de 
othah.” 


“Did you kill many last year?” 5: 


“No, suh; didn’t hunt none las’ year.” : 

I wished afterwards that I had stopped there; but. 
knowing nothing of my man’s history and wondering. 
that — a born. sportsman : id let an entire season. 
pass without going out once, I questioned further: , 

Ri did not go hunting once last season? Why was: 
that?” 

“I was in jail, suh;” he said qiietly. 

I was I had asked the question, but it could 
not be hel: now, and I concluded to risk further ques- 
tiqging lax my personal sati 1m. : 

5 t were you convicted of, Ben?” I asked. 

“Stealin’ meat, suh.” 

“Did you steal the meat?” 

“No, suh, I did not; but dey proved I did.” 

And I believed then that they had convicted the wrong 
man, for Ben had none of the earmarks or characteristics 
of a meat thiei—he was a sportsman. A few moments 
later he announced that we were as near the hunting 
grounds as we could go with the horse, and if I would dis- 
mount he would put the horse in the stable of his 


brother-in-law, whose cabin was near, and we would pro- — 
down 


ceed on foot. The horse disposed of, we started 
through a piece of fine timber, and I now observed for 
the first time that we were accompanied by the tall yellow 
dog} had seen with my companion the day before. 
“Won't your dog oe the turkeys and- interfere with 


country an’ always goes wid me. When We git in de blin’. 
i sh if de tuckey is only 
as he will run him down fo’ us. We can’t talk none 
* you mus’ *scuse me, suh 


A 
5. 
g 


Just before reaching the blind we came on one of th 
scattered turkeys;:but the rush of its wings as it pitched 
out of the tree and flew off was all idence we had, 
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woods and entered the blind, which was a cifcular inclos- 
ure of brush and limbs with one opening,which Ben closed 
with a large leafy limb after our entrance. The dog en- 
tered with us and quickly curled up in as small space as 
possible in the spot indicated by his master. Ben and | 
took opposite sides of the blind and he produced his tur- 
key call. He used the box and slate call,.a very in- 
genious contrivance, probably familiar to all readers of 
ForEST AND STREAM. Day was fairly breaking by the 
time we got fairly settled in comfortable positions, and 
there was light enough to distinguish objects within gun 
shot. 

With a swing or two of his wrist to get the motion, re- 
minding me of the preliminary attack of the professional 
violinist, Ben brought the box and slate together with 
three quick touches, producing a quit, quit, quit, that was 
positively an improvement on nature. As the clear 
sound rang out on the still air and died away down 
through the shadows of the heavy woods, in‘ spite of a 
prejudice against calling anything up to shoot instead of 
going after it I found my blood tingling and my heart 
throbbing with excitement. One, two, three minutes we 
waited, and not a sound. It was fully ten minutes before 
Ben called again, and the echoes of the call had not died 
away before a quick answering “Put! Put!” was heard 
from a turkey near by. I was not sure of the direction 
and turned to my companion, who showed me with his 
eyes that it was a little on my left. Setting my face in the 
direction of the answering sound, I slid the stock of my 
gun well up toward my shoulder, so that I could take a 
firing position without moving. Ben was scanning the 
ground in all directions, leaving me to watch the line of 
the expected approach. The dog was shaking all over, 
and his eyes fairly blazed with suppressed excitement. 
The next few moments I felt would be full of the glory of 
game bagged, and was wondering whether it would be a 
lordly gobbler with a long beard or a fat hen, when, 
“Whoop-ee!” came a loud shout off to my right, followed 
by ringing strokes of an axe on a tree. Ben sank back 
with a groan, as though in pain, and as the yell was re- 
peated, followed with more blows of the axe, he raised to 
his feet and faced the direction of the sound. 

“Who is that?” I asked. 

“Some fool niggah, suh,” he said; “he goin’ to wuk, 
suh, an’ can’t keep his mouf shet.” 

And as the yell rang out again, ending in a shrill 

“Ye-oo-hee!” his wrath fairly boiled. 

“I sho’ do wish I was clos’ to dat niggah wid a han’ful 
of rags. If I didn’ stop his mouf an’ choke all de fool 
holler out of him. I mos’ suttenly would, suh.” 

Pitching aside the branch that closed the opening of 
our blind, Ben strode forth, followed by the dog.” 

“We got to hunt ’em now’ suh,” said he; “dat our 
onliest chance.” 

Taking a course in an opposite direction from the “fool 
niggah,” who was alternately chopping and yelling, we 
set out on what I felt to be a rather hopeless quest. We 
had traveled about a mile from the blind and were slip- 
ping along through the heavy timber when a turkey 
pitched out of a big pine tree just ahead. I was carrying 
my gun on my shoulder with my thumb on the safety and 
was not ready, when Ben took a quick shot with his big 
muzzle-loader. He missed and so did I the first barrel; 
but my second broke a wing and brought the turkey down 
running. I was trying to crowd in fresh shells when the 
dog, like a yellow streak, shot across, from out at our 
left, and took the bird’s trail. 

“Come on, suh,” said Ben, and off we dashed in the 
direction they had gone. ‘The pace was too fast for me, 
but before I was entirely exhausted I came on them, the 
dog sitting quietly by while Ben smoothed the feathers of 
a fine young gobbler. 

“Dah he is, suh,” said the delighted fellow; “a fine 
fat gobblah; an’ it was a good shot dat got him. I didn’t 
pe but make him fly fastah; I ain’ no wing shooter, 
sun, 

When the turkey had been swung over his shoulder by 
a heavy cord, Ben suggested that as it was yet early in 
the morning, perhaps we might find the “mossheads” 
and get a shot if I did not mind a rather long tramp. 
Upon my assurance that I was willing to undertake a 
long tramp with the possibility of another shot we started 
off again. I supposed a mosshead was some kind of a 
turkey, but had never heard of them before, so proceeded 
to see Ben as to what and where they were. 

“De mosshead,” he explained, “is a tuckey wid a mossy 
lookin’ head, an’ he won’t come to nor answer a call. You 
can’t git him ‘less you dis run up on him an’ kill him on 
de rise. Dis gang we goin’ aftah has five in hit, an’ dey 
all big gobblahs. I done jump dem tuckeys foah or five 
times, but can’t hit em, so I is layin’ off to track ’°em when 
snow come an’ shoot ’em on de groun’.” 

Arrived at a dense piece of woods grown up in under- 
brush until a rabbit could hardly get through, my man 
posted me in an open field on one side, and he and the 
dog skirted around to come through and try to flush the 
turkeys so that I could get a shot as they flew over. 

_. “De dog will bark, suh,” he explained, “an’ I will shoot 

if = run on dem, so yo’ will heah dem in time to git 

reddy. 

The field where L was had been in grass and ran up to a 
fence which divided it from the woods. There was.a deep 
hollow about half way down, where ran a branch theo) 
a thick brier patch; but on the other side of the branch the 
land rose steeply to.a level with thepoint on which I stood. 
I figured that the turkeys would pass over me if flushed 
on my side of the bri but if from the other side of it 
they would pass over the. ite high point of the field, 

necessitating a quick run down into the hollow and up the 
other side in order to gét a shot. Te 

I had waited some time without hearing anything, when 
a short, sharp bark sounded from the woods, and the next 
moment a ay rose over the trees and started in a direc- 
tion that would take him over the opposite side of the 
field. Hoping that there would be others following a lit- 
tle later, 1 dashed down the hill ¢ 
ten the time came. . 
ne all of. my, attention; 
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ing, and was panting up the hill when another turkey 
sailed over just out of range. With lungs pumping as 
though they would burst, I toiled on, hoping that I might 
yet be in time for one of the five, as only two had passed. 
Before I had run ten steps more I saw the third one com- 
ing in the same line of flight the others had pursued, and 
putting on a final spurt made position just as he sailed 
over the trees into the open. Gasping for breath and with © 
my whole body shaking and trembling, I drew on the fair 
mark, For a moment my gun jerked erratically round in 
a hopeless manner, and then steadied a moment just 
where I wanted it. I knew the bird was mine when the 
gun spoke, and felt no surprise when he pitched down 
with a crash 50 yards away. No more flushed in my direc- 
tion, but I felt fully compensated for my long tramp and 
hard run. 

Half an hour after, when Ben worked down to where 
I was lying by my fine old mosshead gobbler, I had only 
recovered sufficiently to begin to take an interest in the 
missing sections of my skin and apparel scattered so 
carelessly in the brier patch below. My face felt much 
disfigured, and I was not much surprised when Ben in- 
quired very anxiously: 

‘What done hu’t yo’ dat way, suh, an’ toh you’ close be- 


. side?” 


When I assured him that my wounds were only 
scratches and that I had a turkey he was delighted and 
unsparing in his praise of my skill. ; 

oW'y, suh,” he said; “ all dem tuckeys flush rite ‘long 
one aftah de odder, an’ how you run ’cross from dat 
fah side time to git one, I can’ see. Yo’ sholy mus’ run 
like yo” shoots, suh.” 

Arrived back at the brother-in-law’s, where we had left 
my horse, Ben concluded to stop there for dinner. Tying 
a turkey to each stirrup leather, he set me on the 
straight road home, calling after me assurances that 
he would be “proud to go ag’in, an’ thank yo’, suh, fo’ 
dis hea,” “dis hea” being his share of the game, which 
I made him take in the current coin of the realm. Gov- 
ernor spied me as I rode up to the gate, and issued a 
call that brought all hands and the cook to welcome 
me. My success was generally applauded and con- 
gratulations offered. When I had turned my horse over 
to a boy and loaded the two turkeys into Governor’s arms 
to be proudly carried to Aunt Ellen, I turned to enter the 
house to remove, as far as possible, the very evident signs 
of roughing it from my clothes and cuticle before any 
one had time to critically inspect and remark on the 
same, but I was not to escape entirely. 

“You hunted in rather rough country, did you not?” 
said my hostess. 

“Yes, rather.” I replied. 

“Did you shoot the turkeys you brought in?” she 
asked, with the accent on the word “shoot.” 

“Why, certainly. How did you think I got them.” 

“Well,” she slowly replied, scanning me up and down, 
“I thought from your general appearance that you might 
have run them down, as you tried to do that fox a few 
days ago; but probably that.is a mistake on my part. 

Hurry on, now, and get réady for dinner, and you 
can tell us all about it later on.” Lewis HopkxIns. 


A Samoan Christmas Feast. 


Tuart there is no good hunting in this account of the 
fashion in which the Samoan savages keep the great 
festival which Christianity has brought to them is all 
Talolo’s fault. Yet after all it does not seem quite fair 
for me to lay all the blame on that cheery companion 
who was ever ready to propose new exploits for me in 
the jungle with that light hammerless “shoot gun” which 
he coveted so greatly that to be in its company was 
happiness itself for the boy. Talolo had proposed an 
expedition after big game, even the biggest on his 
island; he had led me to the most likely covers and 
runways; that we drew blank was a matter beyond the 
lad’s control. He was fully as disappointed as I. 

For some time Talolo had been in the dire disgrace 
which dogs the steps of the malefactor. There had been 
one glorious day of tame shoat shooting in the com- 
pound. Tanoa had tiptoed into the house and brought 
out my gun, which he handed me at the breakfast table 
out on the veranda with the information that the com- 
pound was fairly full of pigs in defiance of the solemn 
law on the subject. The multitude of swine was not 
legion; it resolved itself into four impertinent and grunt- 
ing little piglets, each doing its porcine best to root up 
the few flowers which I could succeed in stimulating 
into growth in the salt air of the beach of the South 
Sea. It was a little close shooting with a single-barrel 
and cartridges loaded with bird shot to bring all four 
little pigs to the untimely end which their assault on 
my scanty beds of sweet peas entitled them to. But it 
was done, and Talolo with much shouting of my prowess 
cast the’ carcasses over the hedge to form a feast for all 
Vaiala town. It turned out that this was not fair hunting. 
Talolo had sneaked down to the next village on Matautu 
Point in the early dawn and by savage art and treacher- 
ous wiles had beguiled away from their own place the 
young pigs of that community. Most of them got away 
from him, for it is no more easy to drive a pig in Samoa 
than it is in other lands. et he was successful in 
cajoling four to leave Matautu and come to the perilous 
pleasures of Vaiala. These four piglets he had insinu- 
ated through the hedge and given them a single taste of 
the forbidden delights of rooting up my flower beds 
where they met their fate. Unfortunately for -young 
Talolo some one had brought this guilt home to him; 

‘oomalatai, the chief of Matautu, visited prompt castiga- 
tion on the offender and thereby made proof that a one- 
armed man can hit just as hard as a more perfect speci- 
men of humanity. More than that, Toomalatai com- 
plained to the chiefs and elders-of Vaiala, and it became 
necessary to discipline the boy, more for being found out 
than for his original offense. Poor Talolo’s punishment 
was that he had to work. It was saddening to: seé him 
about the village divested of the gay colors which his 
taste ran to in his waist cloths, to see his head tied up in 
a banana leaf, to watch his chagrin when he was caught 
in the most unusual. act of really doing something. :It 
was a sore trial. ‘ 
kittens industrious and butterflies thrifty, as to think 
that Talolo really liked work. 3 


~~ —— a et 


One might just as well expect to find. 


BOB 


But the term of labor expired, Talolo again donned his 
gaudy attire, and with his usual air of confidence clicked 
open the gate of the compound and settled himself by 
me on the veranda, j 

“Tamaitai! How many days to-day?” ; 

I thought that Talolo had come in to consult the 
calendar. The Samoans never have calendars, and are 
forever consulting their white friends to find out what 
day of the month it is when they have a letter to write. 
Therefore, I had no difficulty in understanding what . 
Talolo meant in the somewhat incomprehensible English © 
which he was trying to learn from association with me. 
So I told the boy that it was Dec. 21. 

Then he plunged into calculation.and proved to me 
that Christmas was no more than four days off. It 
began to be manifest that the calendar was worrying 
Talolo on other grounds than the needs of epistolary 
correspondence. What he was really after came to light 
in his next remarks: 


“Pretty soon bimeby one day Kilimasi next day, meb- 
be so, we two go to bush and I, you take shoot gun and 
we kill pulumakau and pig for eat for me for you.” 

Talolo’s English was always of the sort that takes a 
lot of understanding, and in this case it was only by 
having him say it all over again in Samoan and trans- 
lating that I could get at his real meaning. What he was 
after was to convey to me an invitation to go with him 
a-hunting on the day before Christmas on the chance of 
bagging a wild cow or swine. Talolo could not have 
thought out any more attractive lure to toll me to the 
wild mountain tops. I.had heard tales of the fierce 
charges of the cattle which had been growing wild for 
several generations in the most inaccessible fastnesses 
of the mountain solitudes, of the savagery of the old 
tuskers in the bamboo thickets, of the caution with which 
one had to seek the game, and the need of shooting the 
charge of buckshot in the single instant of the Sere 
charge. Would I go to the bush with that in prospect? 
Talolo would take me there or anywhere that promised 
results “good for eat for me for you,” and up to the 
last it was only on that basis that the benighted heathen 
could appreciate sport. 


It is just as well to explain that on this Christmas 
Eve hunt we drew blank; we did not even see a trail. 
And the same ill luck pursued us throughout; from 
first to last I had no chance to stop or even see the rush 
of the big game. The day before Christmas was a 
frightfully hot day; not a breath of wind was stirring 
and there was more than a promise of rain at the beach. 
Back in the hills it showered brief waterfalls all day, 
and even when it was not raining, one got just as wet in 
the steaming mugginess. We followed the main crests 
of the spurs of the main hills as far as possible, and 
Talolo went scouting down to the bottom of every in- 
tervening gully that was not too perpendicular for climb- 
ing. It was all without avail; the wild creatures seemed 
to have vanished quietly somewhere out of the wet. 

But the ill luck of the hunters did not cause any 
lack of supplies for the next day’s feast. The Samoan 
takes kindly to holidays for two very compelling reasons: 
one that he does not have to work on holidays, the 
other that such a day can be made the excuse for a 
hearty dinner. To be sure, no Samoan ever does work, 
and he is always eating the heartiest of dinners, but the 
presence of the holidays in the calendar sort of en- 
courages him to follow out observances so thoroughly in 
accord with his inclination. The elements of that feast 
and some of the incidents may be seasonable reading 
now that it has been made clear that the fairest kind of 
effort has been made to get some hunting into it. 

As soon as it was light enough in the morning to see 
one’s way about, there was heard the clear, shar ting- 
ing of the native drums of gouged out billets of wood 
which boys carried to every part of the village with in- 
cessant din. The wooden drums had not fairly stopped 
when the unmelodious church bell began ringing in the 
belfry of the native church. After the service in which 
the Samoan pastor delivered a seasonable sermon, the 
congregation adjourned to the village green, each person 
fetching out from the church or some nearby’ house a 
filcor mat on which to sit. Then, from one group and 
another, the young men scampered to the house of the 
chief and threw on the ground some article of use to the 
pastor. It might be a bunch of taro, a brace of chickens, 
a young pig, a few yards of calico, even a piece of silver, 
which was rare in the extreme, and never was of larger 
denomination than a shilling. Each gift was shouted 
aloud with the name of the donor and its full amount, 
the announcement being proclaimed by the official talk- 
ing man of the village. When the last donation had been 
cast on the somewhat considerable heap, the young 
men descended on the pile and assorted it into its com- 
ponent elements of fish, taro, tins of meat, calico, tur- 
meric, and so through the catalogue of objects of insu- 
lar utility. The Teckoning of each of these heaps was 
reported to the village speech-maker, who stalked across 
the town green to its remotest limit, where he took his 
station with his long rod of office. Thence he shouted 
his formal speech of presentation on behalf of the town 
of these few articles to their pastor. Then from the 
front of the chief’s house_a younger orator bawled the 
ceremonious oration of thanks on the part of the pastor. 
Then_ there was a distinct set of speeches over the 
contribution which I deemed it politic to make with an 

idea that by that I might secure the assistance of 
the pastor in checking the petty depredations unavoid- 
able to living .in the heart i a native community. 

After all this the village settled down to its customa 
quiet for a time, the different families retiring to their 
own houses for breakfast. It was during this period 


that the domestic presents were interchanged betw 


house and house, each family clubbi een 
members to . amily clubbing the efforts of its 


n present some one article to eac 
family. In no a time the alleys of the village wen aie 
with rainbow umbrellas (they were particularly in favor 
that séason witlr the leaders of South fashion, al- 
though in more civilized towns they would have been the 
signal for a riot), with the latest batbarity of colors 
from German looms, with thrilling velvets and passionate 
satins. Samoan gifts run to the decorative values as ap- 
plied.to things to wear, possibly because so little is worn 
by _ — re _—_ are looked upon as in some 
sort evened up by making that littl i 

— g € as prominent as 
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Then came my turn. In the strict order of rank and 
following in the most formal fashion the intricacies of 
the ancient Samoan custom, each of the families of the 
village sent its representative to my veranda to give 
and to receive the presents which were to be inter- 
changed. ; 
constantly making a parade of giving, there is not the 
slightest element of generosity. Every gift must be re- 
paid in kind and one makes publie confession of being 
very niggardly unless the return far exceeds the value of 
the gift. By judiciously lavish generosity a Samoar 
family may very readily squander itself into a condition 
of extreme affluence. The faithful Tanoa was my per- 
sonal body-guard and speech-maker and guide in gen- 
eral through the mysteries of Samoan conduct, all this 
with unwavering cheerfulness year in and year out for 
a shilling a day. He was greatly concerned that I should 
come through the Christmas gifts with credit to him, and 
he had many long conferences with me as to the proper 
amount of my return presents. After he had suggested 
what in his judgment was a really creditable gift to 
come from me, I made a bold stroke for the reputation 
of being free-handed by calmly doubling Tanoa’s esti- 
mate. Seen at that it did not bear very heavily. The 
full schedule of the return gift was this: One tin of 
salmon, one tin of corned beef, one pint bottle of kero- 
sene, eight ship biscuits, running that number to the 
pound; one box of matches, two cigars, the latter being 
Mexican rope at $1.75 the hundred. In the presents for 
the two chiefs. and the principal talking man of the 
village I included an outing shirt for the men and calico 
enough to make a Mother Hubbard for the women. It’s 
always just as well to pay some consideration to rank 
even though it be bare foot. In the case of Chief Patu, 
my freakish Talolo’s father, this addition led to a 
domestic tornado. Salatemu happened to be Patu’s wife 
at that time, and naturally claimed the dress pattern. 
One of the other Mrs. Patu grabbed the goods and held 
onto them on the plea that she was the chief's wife also. 
Patu couldn’t get the woman to restore the calico, and 
was forced to make it up to Salatemu by giving her his 
outing shirt, which thereafter she wore on all occasions 
of ceremony, 

The presents which came to me were assorted enough 
to stock a museum. There were models of houses and 
models of canoes; there were mats and strips of native 
cloth made from bark; there were baskets and fans and 
clubs and shell fish hooks and dancing skirts and shell 
necklaces and boars’ tusk armlets. Tanoa had done his 
work well, for I had told him that this was the kind of 
thing I preferred in my Christmas presents, and he had 
evidently issued orders to that effect in the dense incom- 
prehensibility of that native life which seems so open 
to the view. 

There was a wearisome sameness in each presentation. 
The ceremony took place on the veranda, for every man, 
woman and child had dressed for the. feast in a double 
allowance of cocoanut oil, which so glistened on their 
skins as almost to suggest that they had been buttered. 
That would be fatal to furniture. I could never get the 
oil out, and it might damage many a white dress or the 
dress uniforms of the naval officers on their visits of 
ceremony. As it was, and even with the extra precaution 
of placing double thicknesses of mats on the veranda 
floor, the oil struck through and left great grease stains 
which only slowly wore out in the rainy season. In the 
order of their social state each household called in turn, 
the heads of the house mountaing to the veranda, the 
children remaining outside the gate of the compound, 
where they found seats on the big fragment of the mast 
of the wrecked Trenton. First came the compliments 
and the proper wishes for the day. Next came a long 
rigmarole about the great love of this family in par- 
ticular for me, and a long statement of reverses and 
poverty which would have done well in a bankruptcy 
schedule. None the less the family had got together, so 
the speaker sadly said, a very few worthless trifles that 
had no value except to show their willingness to do the 

roper thing. They were not worthy, he continued, to 
be brought into my presence, and he would order them to 
be laid at the far end of the veranda, where my ser- 
vants could easily sweep them out with the rest of the 
rubbish. It is impossible to exaggerate the professed 
humility which Samoan etiquette prescribes; everything 
given must be scandalously belittled just as everything 
received must be lauded to the skies. As a race, the 
Samoans are as vain as peacocks, and as proud as Luci- 
fer, that only adds to the incongruity of their haughty 
attitude, while the stream of abject self-abasement is 
flowing over their lips in set and ancient phrases. At 
the proper point in the speech one of the boys brings in 
the gifts and makes a show of acting when he throws 
them carelessly down at the far end of the veranda. 

Here is where Tanoa shows himself a treasure, for 
he is of the orator rank, and knows thoroughly every one 
of the proper things to do. It’s all acting, but Tanoa 
keeps a perfectly straight face, which is something that 
I cannot always do. Without Tanoa’s constant care I 
should commit a hundred social slips a day, which the 
Samoans would never forgive, for they never make any 
allowances for difference in customs. It has happened in 
the islands that some who harp upon their intimate 
acquaintance with the native customs and attempt to 
follow out by their unaided efforts all the niceties of 
ceremony more than anything els for the sake of im- 
pressing the globe-trotters who once a month get their 
six hours in Apia as the foundation for another chapter 
on Samoa—it has happened that such people have regu- 
larly committed solecisms which have made them either 
scandalous or ridiculous, and all for lack of a com+ 
petent orator as master of barbaric ceremonies. As these 
people were absolutely in private life, their slips made 
no difference to anybedy, but in the official circle it was 
quite, necessary to have a capable speech-maker in order 
to. avoid such errors. s ? 

anoa advances to the heap of offerings with def- 
erential looks, and makes a show of knitting his muscles. 
Then putting his arms about the pile, he a 
bluff at lifting it, and failing to stir it. It’s all bluff; 
other boy has just been carrying these things around 

ithout ‘difficulty, and throwing them down as 

they were no more than feather 
the that Tanoa knows so well 


Failing to lift the weighty heap, he 


In the case of Samoan gifts, and they are - 


his head in formal reverence and sets each forth in 
. order. When they are all lined out to make the 


! greatest 
show possible, he rushes out into the front yard, which, 
according to the Samoan custom, is the place for all the 
ceremonies of my house to be conducted; in fact Tanoa 
begrudged évery inch that I tried to have for my poor 
struggling flower beds—he said that flowers were all very 
well in their way, but so long as he was my orator it was 
his duty to protect against any curtailment of the space 
where he could make his speeches, and where other 
orators could stand when listening to his eloquent re- 
marks, and making their properly subservient replies. In 
effect, if flowers were wanted in that part of the com- 
pound, he would undertake to fill the bill with the 
flowers of speech. What with the barren soil and the 
salt air and the pigs and my orator, that flower garden 
had its foes, In tones that could be heard half a mile 
without any difficulty whatever, my good Tanoa pro- 
claimed to the listening village that Patu and the Sale- 
patu had endowed me with such and such precious 
articles, citing each by name and number of pieces with 
some word of compliment which could never be made 
too fulsome for Samoan hearing. All these goods were 
now on the veranda and the floor so sagged under the 
weight that he had ordered one of the house boys to 
run and set a strut beneath to prevent it from break- 
ing through. That was a stroke of genius on Tanoa’s 
part, and made him famous among the orators of distant 
communities even on other islands. 

Returning then to the veranda, Tanoa brought me the 
best appearing of the articles thus published and passed 
it to me in order that I might take formal possession of 
my present by raising it to my head. This done, Tanoa 
returned the specimen to the display of the presents, and 
was then at liberty to make a speech setting forth the 
unfortunate poyerty of the house and the insignificance 
of the family of which he, a common man and of no 
account, was the poor makeshift of an orator. While 
humility was the keynote of this oration, Tanoa so 
managed to couch his humility in grandiloquence as to 


“make it most amusing to note the irreconcilability of 


theme with manner or known facts. This led up to the 
presentation of the gifts which had been prepared and 
were arrayed in convenient piles just around the corner 
of the veranda. Each tin can was announced in set 
terms, and when it came to the cigars, Tanoa chopped 
the end off each, scratched a match on the box which 
went with them, lit both cigars and passed one to the 
man and the other to the woman, for there is in Samoa 
no monopoly of the use of tobacco. As soon as the re- 
turn gifts were in hand, the visitors scuttled away with 
no waste of time. On the village green just without 
the hedge of my compound the return gift was pro- 
claimed by the village orator, and the next family was 
at liberty to present its gifts and receive the return. 

By the time all these long ceremonies were over, and 
it is to be said that no length of ceremony ever seems 
tedious to a Samoan, the day was well advanced: All 
night long the pit ovens had been filled with bonfires of 
hard woods, tended all the night by reliefs of men. At 
dawn the rock lining of the pits and the cobbles which 
had been thrown into the fire were so snapping hot that a 
shellful of water thrown upon them after the coals had 
been scraped out would have served like the port fire 
that explodes a mine. Hastily the viands already pre- 
pared for cooking were heaped in this crater of hot rocks 
in wrappers of green leaves, and when each oven was full 
it was closed by shoveling earth on top of everything 
to a height of several feet. When the gift ceremonies 
were finished there was a distinct flavor in the air as of 
cooking, and when the savor of the viands has made its 
way through the overlying heap of earth it is usually 
held to be a sign that the meats are pretty nearly done. 

With the opening of the ovens this account of a 
Samoan Christmas may fitly close. The rest would be 
but a chronicle of things to eat which differ in no par- 
ticular from the daily fare of this savage folk, and 
therefore do not stamp the holiday meal as distinctive in 
any way. LLEWELLA Prerce CHURCHILL. 


‘ My Christmas Box. 


On the windward side of a steep mountain up in 
Monroe county, Pa., near the Pike county line, and still 
nearer to my affections, stands a four-room cottage, quite 
in need of its second coat of whitewash. A visit there by 
even a careful observer of the industries, successes and 
failures of our fellow man would most naturally produce 
= thought, what does the owner of this place do for a 
iving? 

My Christmas box from there would suggest the 
“sportsman farther.” The thought that prompted its being 
sent eee surely a friend. My first recollection is of my 
faithful guide. As the latter he has been to me essential; 
as the friend, I fear not fully appreciated; as the sports- 
man, by all odds a natural one, but as a farmer, an un- 
known quantity, until my box came. Since then, a real 
farmer of the old school, for modern methods and inven- 
tions have provided nothing for the easy cultivation of 
rocks, roots, stumps and rhododendron thickets. 

_Henry, my sporting farmer friend and guide, is a de- 
cidedly crude individual, little given, I fear, to “class 
meetings” and the “study of Wesley”; the trend of his 
mind is not of the spiritual; the things on his little 
patch of earth are conundrums of a practical sort, 
Sufficient for his keenest thoughts. This condition of 
mind, however, is entirely and of necessity natural. The 
man who could plough and pray the same “moon” on 
that farm is not of our generation; the early Quakers 
would have let go their heavenward pilot wheels, had they 
settled in Pike county. I, one time at the close of one 


of Henry’s outbursts of “speed” in venti is feelings 
over an escaping grouse that got its start in his neigh- 
and suggested he ‘ 


Knowing Henry as I know him enhances the value to me 
of my famous Christmas box; it speaks so of a 5. 
fulness and born in man (“not much, but the 
best I have I send to you”); it reminds one of patience 
and toil, of endurance, of a manly, sturdy nature, al- 
ways to be prized, whether found in the forest or ball 
room, of a “set principle,” that, could it be mounted 
like a dead bird, wotild be a suggestive ornament for some 
of our legislative halls. 

Inside that four-room cottage can be found the patient 
and tried Mrs. Henry and her three chubby boys; her 
contact with this busy world in which we live is nat- 
urally very limited; even the railroads have shunned the 
mountain on whch she has chosen her home, and the 
stranger who passes her threshold is either “lost, strayed 
or stolen,” but in any case would be hospitably received 
and welcomed. 

Such is the isolation of this home, surely causing a 
lonely existence, and this being the case, does it, or did 
it, ever occur to us as men, and as sportsmen, how much 
our annual visit means to that backwoods fireside, how 
to them our stay is like the touch or glimpse of another 
world, how our coming is talked over while yet the leaves 
are green and the katydids are just beginning to chatter, 
and how we are still the subject for family and neigh- 
borly gossip when Henry’s troubles are covered with 
snow, and stone fence could be built with his cider, and 
the game has left the barrens and gone into winter 
quarters? Do we remember them after the guns have 
been cleaned and put away, and the dog lies curled up 
by the open grate, and our children are Riot for the 
tinkle of the bells, announcing another “Christmas 
morn,” filling all our hearts with gladness and thanks- 
givipg, and causing us to forget our friends on the moun- 
tain side? I fear memory pours itself into a funnel in 
— to concentrate itself into a small given space at 

ome, 

We use our Henrys at the rate of “two per”; they use 
us as a household word. My Christmas box has con- 
vinced me of the generosity of their natures, and the 
frailties. and natural weaknesses of mine. 

I didn’t get to see Henry last fall, and my Christmas 
box coming just the same, convinces me that they missed 
the “fireside” part of my visit. That box, which will 
always be recalled with such appetizing pleasure, con- 
tained.a peck of apples (and Henry has no apples, but is 
an excellent guide), a peck of beets (some of them 
showing the struggle they had getting through the rocks), 
a peck of potatoes (slightly disfigured), a big jar of 
mangos (simply perfect; they grow above ground), nine- 
teen ears of pop-corn (perfect ears; they also grow in 
the air), three rabbits (killed in bed), three ruffed 
grouse (killed either at sunup or sundown, in a buck- 
wheat patch or on a frost grape vine, while in the act of 


. feeding). Henry is above all things a good shot in the 


/ 


uncertain light of awakening morn or declining day. 
This generous box of good things (always the iS I 
have, I send you), representing as it did part of that 
year’s yield, representing early and late hours of eager 
watchfulness, makes us all glad to know that away on 
that mountain side we were in their minds and in their 
hearts. A’stony road eight miles to the railway to send 
my box had to be traveled behind a slow animal of an 
uncertain age, and retraced, but in that box, so carefully 
packed and carried so far, is “the best I have, I send to 
you.” THos. Ec-Mer. 
Exizasetu, N. J., December, 


Christmas Chat. 


Cuar.testown, N. H., Dec. 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The shortened days of the closing year have 
been lately reminding me that it was some time since I 
had a friendly chat with my fellow contributors to 
Forest AND’ STREAM, and the announcement of the death 
of Antler in the current number, received this morning, 
recalls the fact that I have lately turned over the seventy- 
sixth page of. my earthly calendar, and that it be- 
hooves me to “take time by the forelock,” if I have any- 
thing more to say, and to’send my greetings and wishes 
for a “Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year” to those 
who still remain to enjoy the weekly visits of what my 
better half calls “my other Bible,” and which, by the 
way, she enjoys nearly as much as I do myself. 

Your leading editorial on “Wind Farms” opens the 
question on which I have been thinking of writing for 
some time past, very conveniently for my purpose, and 
that is, the enormous amount of misinformation dis- 
tributed to the public, not only by the daily press, but 
the publications of a more pretentious character, and I 
was particularly delighted a short time since by our 
friend Cheney’s “exposé” of the erroneous and absurd 
statements published.in regard to the introduction of 
American fishes in Europe. Had Mr. Cheney known the 
real standing of the paper from which he took the article 
on which he commented, as well as I do, he would not 
have been so much surprised as he appeared to be in 
finding the article in its columns, for it has long been 
known among the older members of the engineering pro- 
fession by the simple omen of “The: Unscientific” ! 
I took it for a time myself, fifty years ago, when I was a 
young man, and engineering literature was in its infancy, 
but long since dropped it as containing nothing re- 
liable or valuable for my purposes. 

The next article of the same sort which struck me was 
Mr. Hastings’ amusing commentary on “The Constl- 
General’s Moose,” and to these I may add, as unnoted, 


the various accounts which appear weekly of enormous 
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some parts of ‘the world, but are not laid down in my 


eography. Then, although only three days are con- 
oma in the account of the ascent of the mountain, the 
horse is worn out with many days’ travel, when they get 
up there, and the story don’t hang together. I know that 
the eyes of wild animals reflect light, but I do not believe 
the eyes of a wildcat ever gave out enough to shoot at, 
though somebody once palmed a similar story of shooting 
a panther on to Forest AND STREAM many years ago. 
Altogether, the story savored rather too much of romance 
and imagination for my mental digestion. 

Per contra, Forest AND STREAM has lately given us 
some delightful talés of adventure and exploration from 
the pens of Messrs. Burnham, Hagan and Hastings, 
which spoke truth in every line. I particularly enjoyed 
the account of the round trip to the headwaters of the 
Otttawa, and the Gatineau, and the one into the Adiron- 
dacks from North Hudson, and I may say the same of 
Mr. Talbott's graphic sketches of “Fishing Up and 
Down the Potomac,” and was very glad to note the ap- 
pearance of our old friend, Charles Hallock, the founder 
of the paper, in one of them. 

I have not been in the woods myself this fall, but the 
reports I get from those who have are of the general 
absence of game, ruffed grouse especially, as come 





“BEHOLD THE FOUR 


from all parts of the Eastern States, although grouse 
were reported plentiful in the summer. Like all your 
other readers, I welcome the appearance of “Sam Lovel’s 
Boy,” and am also glad that that other boy, who’ was 
“Only a Boy,” has appeared in book form. 

_Mr. Spears must stir up that one of his up in the 
North Woods, and give us some more of those original 
and thoroughly boyish letters. With “the compliments 
of the season,” yours ever, Von W. 





San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 10.—Editor Forest and 


Stream: It is a source of gratulation to myself and ° 


must be to the readers of Forest AND STREAM, that my 
reference to the question of salmon has called forth from 
your well-informed contributor, Steelhead, such an able 
and instructive article in the recently received Forest 
AND StreaM of Dec. 2, illustrated with cuts of the many 
varieties of that much misunderstood fish. 

Although I have been a fisherman for the so-called 

salmon for years, Steelhead has shown me that I have 
really been ignorant of the fine distinction existing in the 
family. It is a great consolation and comfort, however, 
to learn from Steelhead that although in most instances I 
may have been deceiving myself under the impression 
that I was catching the true salmon, still, he has given 
the steelheads such a respectable character and stand- 
ing in the family that I have no reason to be ashamed of 
them as poor relations, even if somewhat distant. 
_ In reading the first part of Steelhead’s article describ- 
ing their relationship to the genuine aristocrat, the con- 
ceit was taken out of me considerably to find that all this 
time I had been wasting my energies on an inferior out- 
sider, but the winding up of the article gave the fish such 
a respectable standing in the family that I felt consoled 
to find I had not been wasting my time on such a de- 
generate scion after all, and, thanks to Steelhead for 
such an indorsement of his character and respectability, 
shall have no compunctions about taking him into favor 
again, and giving him the benefit of my “distinguished 
consideration.” 

I shall cut out Steelhead’s able article, which shall be 
my vade mecum and carry it in my fly-book ready at 
hand to enable me to give each fish I catch its proper 
status, and to determine whether I may be entertaining 
an angel unawares, or giving some degenerate member of 
the family a position and standing not its due. 

I have been disappointed in not being able to make my 
anticipated trip to Navarro River up to this time. Just as 
I had made preparations, the heavy rains came on, and 
naturally producing a freshet and rily water, it was use- 
less to go until there was a subsidence and clear water, 
and that is what I am waiting for, and acting on 
Steelhead’s advice, shall essay the experiment and trial 
of the scarlet-ibis, and also of the large double gut fly 
that Conroy made especially for me, that have lain perdu 
in my fly-book these half-dozen years, provided the moths 
have not been less fastidious than the trout and have taken 
them at sight, or, rather, out of sight. 


Moths in the Fly-Book. 
Speaking of moths, I presume most fishermen have 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


had an experience in that direction. I have unsuccess- 
fully tried all means of ridding my fly-book of them. 
The last time I was in London I fitted myself out very 
elaborately in the way of fly-books, warranted moth 
proof. I did not have occasion to'open them for several 
months, until essaying to show my outfit to a friend. All 
I found was a lot of naked hooks, without a feather on 
them, I am wiser now. I don’t buy flies until I want 
to use them. I find it more economical to leave them 
for the tackle stores to look after until I have occasion 
for them. 

Speaking of the fish tackle stores, what a temptation 
they are to a man to spend his money. I never go into 
one but what I buy a dozen things I don’t need—am 
already provided with and never use. I can understand 
the passion women have for shopping—going from store 
to store to look at the new things, not always buying, but 
still wasting a good deal of money, as hubby realizes, for- 
getting that he gets away with as much with the nickel- 
in-the-slot machine for cigars and cocktails—he would 
not care to confess how much. This form of gambling 
has its fascination; in fact, most men are natural 
gamblers. 

I confess I never can resist taking a chance in a raffle 
for a boat, a dog or a gun, especially the gun, no matter 


DRAWN UP IN LINE.” 


now many I may have hanging up that I never get time 
to use. Guns and fishing rods are to a sportsman what 
jewelry is. to a woman—always wanting more. If he 
can’t use them he can enjoy taking them down of a rainy 
day to oil them up and admire them. 

Next to a handsome woman, give me a handsome 
gun. Although there may be similar characteristics, both 
are liable to go off unexpectedly, without warning. 

PopceErs. 


Stubble Rhymes. 


aut PRELUDE. 
Let poets sing the valiant deed 
On Mars’ red field where soldiers bleed; 
Be mine to perpetrate a jingle 
Where shot and shell and game birds mingle. ey 


November 6th was bright and fair fy 
With frost and sunshine in the air: 4 
To Cedar Lake the quartette flew— 

By rail—to brush the early dew 

In search of quail or anything 

Called game that might take wing. 


PERSON NEL. 
Behold the four drawn up in line s 
Where erstwhile roamed the lowing kine, 4 
While Kodak fiend, to earn his mutton, 
Draws the slide and presses buttton. 
Upon the right stands Major Gee, 
Sure shot at birds—bar snipe—is he: 
(Freckles, couchant at his feet : - 
A veteran and‘ hard to beat.) “ 
Then Colonel Bee, true friend in need, 
Attempts to light his neighbor’s weed, 
(While Boy looks up to hear him say ‘ 
The word that bids him hie away), 
And smiling Alma notes the match a% 
That never had a head to scratch: ea 
(Below reposes steady Cap , 
Ready to hunt or take a nap.) 
Upon the left, a sportsman good, 
Is Little John. not Robin Hood 
(But over Cash is drawn the veil 
Of charity from head to tail). 


SPORT. 


This stalwart beauty in the stubble, 

On ruffed grouse made a clever double, 
And Colonel Bee picked from the air 
Another ruffed and bouncing pair, 
When twelve flushed up by twos and threes, 
And flew for refuge to the trees; 
Leaving five to tell the tale 

Of booming fire and leaden hail. 

The Major from the woods below 
Emerged too late to see the show: 

His disappointment one could trace 
Reflected in the Colonel’s face, ‘ 
When deep his martial ire was stirred 


Lo 
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By prowling cat that stole his bird. 
It was a sight for gods and men 
To see the urbane Colonel then ; 
Present to view a broad expanse . ; 
. Of hunting boots and canvas pants; : 
On hands and knees with searching eyes, 
Retrieve the mutilated prize. 
In fallow field where June grass grew, 
Cap quickly stopped, Boy onward drew, 
*4 Then Cash and Freckles joined the pair 
‘ To form a picture striking, rare. 
Of scenes afield it was a gem, 
A blanket would have covered them! 
A forward step, of wings a gleam, 
And vanished was an artist’s dream. 
And so was Cash, when for a race 
Y Mollie Cottontail set the pace. 
? Of woodcock not a mark was found, 
‘ Though beaten was the finest ground: 
Their failing numbers year by year 
~ Proclaim a long farewell is near. 
In sunny mead and shady wood 
The dogs ranged wide and stanchly stood, 
While bevies flushed and rushed away 
to life or death. So passed the day. 
When homeward turned the weary feet 
The morning hours saw light and fleet; 
The spacious pockets of the four i 
Bulged out with quail and grouse galore. 
{ L’ENVOI. 
Too quickly speed the happy hours 
With comrades true in nature’s bowers, 
Where winds and streams with music rare 
Fill sunlit forest aisles! The air 
From sighing pine and cedar gloom 
Comes laden with a sweet perfume, 
And all the elves of earth and sky 
Conspire to sweil the harmony. 
The shadows up the valleys come, 
i The ruffed grouse sounds the evening drum; 
} Afar the hamlet lights appear 
A shining welcome to good cheer. 
From heaven’s dome creep one by one 
The silent stars: the day is done. 


ALMA. 


Holumdays in Old Dixie. 


When de corn am out de husk, 

An’ de chickens roost at dusk; 

When de ’simmons ripen blue, 

An’ de ring-dove ’gins to coo; 

Den de holumdays hab come, | 
<3 An’ we'll roll de harvest home. 

Whoop, niggers! Christmas comin’! 

‘ John Coona is in town! 


Let others celebrate Christmas as they will, the Yule 
log burns nowhere more brightly, and nowhere do mirth 
and festivity find less restraint, even now, than they did 
years ago among the negro slaves on the old plantation, 
“away down souf in Dixie.” With the colored popula- 
tion, as well as with quality folks, it is a general holi- 
day from the morning before Christmas until the close 
of the year. All labor, except the necessary labor of the 
household and farm, is suspended. John Coona, the 
clown of the tenantry, with his rag-tail retinue, is out 
in full force, and all draw heavily upon the generosity of 
the master of the house. ‘Yes, indeed!” as old Aunt 
Norah was telling a group of big-eyed children. “Yes, 
indeed, honeys! I does welk remember dem times, and 
no mistake. Plenty of aignogg up at de great house de 
huli day long; and how de ole marse did enjoy dem 
capers! Eberybody out on de front porch a-watching 
for John Coona and de procession to come up from de 
quarter, and all a-waiting for de address of welcome from 
Marse Capehart. Yes, indeed! and Mistis Capehart and 
Aunt Sue wid handfuls of shiny quarters and dimes to 
scramble for when de ceremonies done concluded. Well, 
dem was good times, too, if dey was slave times.” 

All enjoyed the home frolic; and if any desired, they 
were permitted to visit their kinsfolk and friends in 
neighboring States, and often a steamboat was chartered 
to go up river with a whole load of delighted darkies, or 
they were whisked away in the rail cars to their destina- 
tion. At the Christmas-tide, in slave times, the boon of 
freedom was most frequently solicited or granted. Lines 
of caste were apt to be overstepped, and the master’s 
family and servants made common joy together. The 
nicest delicacies were sent from “the great house” to 
the negro quarter, and Aunt Dinah or Chloe reciprocated 
‘xy sending back her best corn cake or chicken fixin’s in 
friendly exchange. 

Vay before Christmas is the great market day of the 
year in Dixie: a day when the negroes are wont to 
carry to some neighboring town for sale the products of 
their leisure or extra hours, the proceeds of which go 
into their own private purses. At earliest dawn there is 
an unusual stir in the chicken coops, and dismal shrieks 
from the pig pens. Big negroes, men and-women, and 
little pickaninnies are running in all directions. Every 
vehicle, horse and mule on the plantation is impressed 
into service, and there is “mounting in hot haste,” as 
the war poet sings, and hitching up and packing and 
toting, and interminable bustle and din, until at last the 
cavalcade gets under way. Old Sam leads the van with 
a four-mule Lynchburg wagon, carrying three or four 
bales of cotton. Then follows a two-horse wagon, filled 
with poultry and garden truck, with three or four women 
in gaudy bandannas of red and yellow, seated in the 
front. Then come two or three urchins on horseback, 
with packs of coon skins lashed on behind, and a vener- 
able darky on a venerable mule carrying a basket of 
garden seeds, followed by a spike team, with the driver 
astride the wheelhorse, loaded with bags of corn, upon 
which several whooping youngsters sit astride, and in the 
rear of all a bevy of noisy children of both sexes, with a 
score of dogs of evety breed barking and yelping and 
Gansing in gs of the woods in wild excess 7 the 
general joy. ever was party more joyous or light- 
hearted than this motley cavalcade as it. winds areas 
the piney woods and under the moss-hung oaks and 
cypresses which girt the rustic road. 
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Arrived in town, the produce is sold; there is a gen- 
eral interchange of Christmas greetings and joyful antic- 
ipations of frolics to come, a little preliminary merry- 
making, and sometimes a too free indulgence ,in corn 
juice. Little luxuries: and articles of finery are bought, 
and at evening the party returns to their homes with 
lighter loads and lighter hearts, to prepare for the long 
anticipated frolic of Christmas Eve, and the r cracker 
or freedman, with his single steer harnessed into a make- 
shift vehicle, seems as ppy as those who bear the 
names of the first families in the county. 

At dusk the whole quarter is in an uproar. Huge piles 
of pitch pine are set ablaze, and roseate lightwood fires 
are kindled throughout the open air premises. Dusky 
groups are scattered in all directions, and fantastic 
shadows flit hither and yon. The deep recesses of the 
woods resound with laughter, singing and cat-calls. The 
old stone jug passes freely, and corncob pipes are often 
replenished. Old Sam brings out his squeaky fiddle and 
diligently rosins the bow. Cudjo and Dick are on hand 
with their banjoes, horse bones and goomer boxes. And 
now the fun begins. Such breakdowns, Juba dances, 
reels and “Essence of Ole Virginny” have never dis- 
turbed the stillness of the night for a year. 


Wake snakes! Walk your chalks! 
Sally go down the middle. 
Hit yo’ heels, knock yo’ toes, 
| An’ scrape dat cornstalk fiddle. 
7 Ki-yal Whoepee! 


And all night long the banjo picks, the goomers 
thrum, the dancers dance, and the jug goes round, until 
thedawnofday brings brief surcease and the tired negroes 
seek a short repose. Shortly after sunrise the dusky hive 
is again astir. Some of the house servants assist the 
mistress in preparing for the great event of the day, the 
Christmas dinner; and no meager repast is that. What 
with the gumbo soup, the barbecued sheep, the roast 
possum, the toothsome poultry, the hot mince pies, 
and the eggnog, the keenest appetities are sated to 
repletion. Those of the farm hands who are fond of 
forest sports form small parties for shooting or fishing, 
while the devoutly inclined jump into a wagon and drive 
to a neighboring rustic church. Others pay visits to 
friends, while the young and boisterous fill up the day 
with uncouth sports, in bucking, wrestling, climbing 
greased poles and chasing pigs. At evening all are at 
home again and the festivities of the previous night are 
repeated. Often the master’s family pay frequent visits, 
and encourage emulation by small presents of money. 
Utmost latitude is allowed within the limits of decency, 
and all through the week the frolic is kept up, varied 
each day with some new pastime. Great is the havoc 
among the small game of-the woods, the coons, the pos- 
sums, the rabbits, the squirrels, and the partridges; fear- 
ful the mortality among the turkey coops and pig styes, 
and taxing to the pockets of their patrons the frequent 
demands for a Christmas gift. The negroes rule for the 
time until New Year’s has come and gone, and then all 
hands readily resume their wonted labors, somewhat 
worn but in no wise demoralized by the extraordinary 
indulgences of the week. On large estates and well- 
ordered plantations of magnitude, the routine of to-day 
does not vary much from that of past slave times. Dur- 
ing lulls, the hours of evening are often beguiled by 
song and story, and many ah antiquated darky gains 
distinguished place among his credulous listeners by re- 
counting his hair-breadth escapes from stump bears, his 
marvelous ghost stories and adventures with spooks 
and night doctors. Then the spirit of mischief lurks in 
the gloaming, and many a practical joke is played upon 
the timorous or superstitious, whose weak points are 
known. Uncle Ned, a venerable and pious African, was 
an easy victim. He had outlived his usefulness, but 
was nevertheless handy at little odd jubs about the 
premises, and belonged to that class which might be 
termed necessary nuisances. He did little except to mind 
his garden patch and his pig-pen, the remainder of his 
time being spent in prayers, for he was remarkably de- 
vout in his declining age, however remiss he might have 
been in his youth. He had always a sermon or an ad- 
monition at his tongue’s end, and misquoted Scripture 
by the yard whenever any one deigned to converse with 
him. Nevertheless, his weaknesses and shortcomings 
were well known; his breath and his cabin were often 
rank with the fumes of corn whisky, while heaps of 
chicken feathers were often found under his bed, although 
his own private stock of poultry never seemed to dimin- 
ish. He had great and unmistakable fears of the Evil 
One, who, he said, seemed to have a special spite against 
him, and who, he declared most solemnly, had fre- 
quently appeared to him in the form of a cat, a copper 
snake, an owl and a black crow. Occasionally, when the 
arch fiend could not impress him in any other way he 
said he would spit at him from among the live coals 
in the fireplace. 

At length one Christmas time the enemy manifested 
himself in a most extraordinary manner. It was even- 
ing, and the cabin hearth was glowing with a fine bed 
of coals, upon which rested a coffee-pot and a skillet friz- 
zling with odorous fat sausages. Betty, his old woman, 
was fidgeting about the enpper table, as Uncle Ned 
sat toasting his_shins before the fire, reflecting upon his 
sins, in joyful anticipation of the feast in preparation. 
Now, it just so happened that his young master, a 
scapegrace, who was home from college for the holiday 
vacation, had taken a note of the situation and stealthily 
climbed to the roof of the cabin, whence he occasionally 


. dropped a few grains of powder from a horn into the fire- 


place. 
At the first fizz old Ned drew his chair back suddenly. 
“What dat? Betty, look dar! See de debble a-spark- 
lin’ in de fire?” : 
‘” “Oh, pshaw! ‘taint nuffin, you ole fool—only jes a 
sign.ob snow,” and Betty went on with her work. 
. it am ag’in! Oh, golly! Betty, ’pears to me I 


“smell brimstone!” 
“Go ‘long.. "Tain’t nuffin’, I tell you,” said Betty, but | 


with less. assurance than before. 
Just then an extra dose fizzled on the coals, and the 


the miniature explosion drove the old couple 
where Ned began to 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


ment the young mischief at the of the chimney, in 
the effort to suppress his mirth, sensdeat! dropped the 
powder horn plump into the fire. Much he did 
not wait to witness the effects, but slid from the roof 


in a jiffy, and ran to the house as fast as his legs could 


carry him. In less than a minute afterward.there was 
a rush and a shuffle of hurrying footsteps through the 
yard, and through the porch to the front door; the door 
burst open, and in rushed Uncle Ned, staring and speech- 
less, while Aunt Betty followed close behind in a delir- 
ium of terror. 

“Oh, marster! Oh mistis!” cried she, “de debil is 
arter us, sure enough.” 

“What’s the matter now, Aunt Betty?” they said, with 
some concern at her visible emotion. 

“Oh, de debil he come down de chimbly wid a clap 
of thunder and de fiery cloud, and shy de coffee-pot 
plum at my head, and he fling de skillet of sausage at de 
ole man, an’ he toss de chunks and coals all ober de 
room wid de shovel. .Oh, golly! Lor’ sakes! Such a 
smell ob brimstone, and such a cloud ob smoke! An’ 
den he sputter and spit like a ole black cat, an’ finally 
he jump on de chist and sit dar wid hees legs crossed 
and blowing off streams of fire. Oh, mistis, de debil 
hab us dis time sure!” 

At these words poor old Ned sunk at the feet of his 
mistress and grasped her gown with quaking hands, 
while all the negroes who had gathered around by this 
time shook with dismay. Some words of comfort were 
offered, but Betty grew incoherent, and would only say 
that she “left de debil sitting on the chist—de berry 
chist whar dat whisky was. Didn’t I tole you, ole man, 
offen ’nuff ’bout dat whisky? Debil knowed well enough 
dat whisky hab no bizness dar,” and Betty sobbed aloud. 

The master at one time thought the old couple were 


drunk, but when he saw that their terror was real he* 


made his way to the cabin, followed by a whole bevy of 
negroes, who kept at a respectful distance, and sure 
enough he found the condition of things pretty much as 
had been described. Everything was in fearful confusion, 
and a cloud of sulphurous smoke still filled the room. 
The master looked bewildered, and the teeth of the 
negroes began to chatter at these unmistakable evidences 
of the presence of his Satanic Majesty. 

Presently Ned stooped to examine something upon the 
floor, but suddenly drew back with a shriek. “Oh, Lord! 
Oh. Lord!” said he; “it’s one of his horns!” 

“Let me see it,’ demanded the master. Hand it to 

” 

“Oh, Lord! marster; tell me to go kill myself; tell 
me to drink pizen, but nebber ask me to touch dat horn. 
I couldn’t do it nohow—not for de world to come.” 

The master accordingly picked it up himself, and ex- 
amined it. Then the secret was solved at once. The 
horn was his own, and he had loaned it to his son that 
morning to go shooting with. . 

“T smell brimstone powerful,” said Ned, as he glanced 
at the terrible relic. 

“And I smell a rat,” said the master. 

Soon afterward the old negro was fully informed as to 
all the details of his misadventure, but his incredulous 
mind could never divest itself of the belief that the devil 
had some agency in the matter. 


CHarLES HALLOCK. 


Gatuyal History. 


Potomac Notes. 


The Zoo Park, 


Tue harpy eagle is proving attractive. It is now. in 
fine condition, and its plumage is perfect. Three New 
York artists have recently sketched the bird, and are 
loud in its praises. 

The seven young pumas are now about seven months 
old and are in good condition. This is true also of the 
four five-month-old lions, and of the four or five young 
elk. Seven adult antelope (five three-year-old bulls and 
two cows) and two calves and five mule deer have re- 
cently been added to the collection from the Yellowstone 
Park. A pair of moose from Ontario has also been 
added. They are very tame and in excellent condition. 
Another addition is a pair of wild boars. 

The Semidi Propagating Company, through Mr. Byron 
Andrews, of Washington, has placed a dozen arctic or 
blue foxes in the park. These are being closely ob- 
served to learn their breeding habits, so as to be able to 
deal intelligently with them in their far-away 
homes. 

One of the most interesting families in the National 
Park is the boa with her young, sixty-two of which 
were born about the first of December. The boas at 
birth were about 18 inches long, and twenty-four hours 
after birth killed mice, which, however, they did not 
eat. The mother was a gift from the Governor of the 
State of Para, and has been in Washi about four 
months. A number of the yams have sent to the 
Philadelphia and New York zoos. 

Mr. Baker informs us that there is a steady increase 
of visitors, the most noticeable increase being in the num- 
ber of week-day visitors. People now visit the park in 
all sorts of weather. The park as an aid in the educati 
of children plays a inent part. Thousands of 
children visit the park annually and Sie a knowledge 
of our animal life that would be i 
books alone. B. A. Bean. 














[Dec. 23, 1899, 
An Inhuman Trust. 


| Florida Times-Union, Dec. 11, 


No greater evil threatens the American people to-da 
than that which will certainly follow the eutermtination of 
our birds; but few appréciate the wholesale manner in 
which war is made upon them. To open the eyes of our 
people to the proportions of the massacre and the neces- 
sity of taking some such steps as are earnestly recom- 
mended by’ those popularly styled “feather cranks,” we 


copy the following statement from the Forest anp 
Srream of Dec. 2: 


Reference was recently made in the Forest anp STREAM to a 

of bird skinners which had left Long Island, sent out by a 

there, to visit Florida and other waters, and to get a cargo 

of plume birds. The vessel is to be absent all winter, all sorts of 

birds are to killed, and at frequent intervals shipments of skins 
are to be made to New York. 

On Nov. 22 the factory occupied by the concern which sent out 
this boat load of bird skinners was destroyed by fire, and its 
whole contents, including many thousand bird skins, were burned 
= It is said that in the factory there were 10,000 sea gulls, 

, wines various bi and 10,000 heads of birds. The -fac- 
tory was a building 100 by 50 feet, one story high, and employed fifty 
hands; and we are told that the concern had gunners shooting 
for it all along the Long Island coast, as well as in Massachusetts, 
on the islands off the coast of Maine, and at various points along 


' the shores of the Southern States. This record for numbers killed 


by any one man employed by the factory is said to have been 141,000 
birds killed in a single season in rida. 

During the last year the demand for feathers has been practically 
limited to the long so-called eagle feathers, which are taken from 
eagles, hawks, herons, swans, geese, turkeys and turkey buzzards, 
and to the long wings of gulls and some other sea fowl. It is 
bepee, however, by the manufacturers that the coming season 
will show a more general demand for birds of all descriptions. 

In sending us the clipping, Dr. DeWitt Webb, Vice- 
President of the St. Augustine branch of the Humane 
Society, begs us to urge upon all sheriffs the duty of 

rotecting our birds from these murderers. This is a 
abor of love often performed by this paper, and we 
cite again the law to remind the sheriffs that they have 
sworn to enforce it: 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Florida: 

Section 1. Thathereafter it shall be unlawful for om person to kill 
in this State for the purpose of sale or commercial traffic any of 
the following named plumed birds. That is, any crane, egret, ibis, 
curlew or heron, .- 

Sec. 2. That hereafter it shall be unlawful for any person to 
purchase, trade or traffic in any of the plumed birds hereinbefore 
mentioned, or for commercial purposes to purchase, trade or traffic 
in the plumes or as the said plumed birds of the State. _ 

Sec. z That w! shall violate any of the provisions of this 
act shall be of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereot 
shall be fined in a sum not exceeding $300, or imprisoned in the 
county jail not exceeding six months, at the discretion of the court. 

Approved June 5, 


_ Game Bag and Gun. 
In Maine Woods. 


Boston, Dec. 15.—About the best showing of deer 
brought from Maine during the open season in that State, 
which closes to-day, was that of Messrs. Geo. P. Wasson 
and A. H. Morse, Jr. They came out from Randal’s 
camps, White Cap Mountain, the other day, bringing 
four buck deer. One of the bucks was very curiously 
marked; about half albino. The lower back half of the 
body, as well as hind legs, was nearly white, being only 
slightly dappled or spotted with brown. The forelegs 
and upper front half of the body was more or less red 
ot brown, mixed with white. It was a buck of some 
age, as there were five good points to the antlers. Mr. 
he who. shot this deer, will have the head mounted 
and a rug made of the curious skin. It almost seems as 
though ‘the Boston Sportsmen’s Show should secure the 
skin entire, and have it mounted as a freak in color. An- 
other odd feature concerning the deer taken by these 
two gentlemen was the fact that the horns almost im- 
mediately came off each one of three of them; conclusive 
evidence that deer in Maine shed their antlers quite early 
in December to later in that month. The horns of each 
were saved, however, so that the heads—really fine ones 
—can be mounted. 

The papers say that Charles F. Towne, a Colby student, 
after hunting all day in the vicinity of Rum Mountain, 
near Wilson Lake, Piscataquis county, at nightfall found 
that he had lost his bearings. He took out his compass 
to get the direction, but found that the needle adhered to 
the glass and would not move. A drop of water had got 
in through the case and held the needle fast. Realizing 
that he was lost, he bethought himself that it would be 
useless to strike off through the timber, and that he 
would freeze if he stopped walking. Kindle a fire he 
could not. Selecting two large trees he commenced. to 
walk back and forth between them. His clothes soon 
became frozen from moisture ae vy. He kept 
up his weary march all night long. He had had no food 

, but being in the best of physical con- 
dition, from playing football, he withstood the strain. 
At daylight, or sunrise, he struck due east and soon 
came out to a tote road. Following this he came to a 

where he obtained rest and food, with the direction 
to Elliottville. Here he took the train back to camp, 
where he had left his fellow hunters. They had been 
ing for him, having gone entirely around Wilson 











Lake. same thing happened to a compass taken into 
the woods by Dr. Lambert, at Bemis, «year age. The 
eat Thanksgiving snow storm came up, 1 
Shertigtel Dr, Lam found himself three or four miles 
into the woods from the lake or camps. His compass 
would not work. Water’ had got into it, and capillary 
attraction had stuck the needle fast to the e 
snow was blinding, but he knew that down hill would 
lead to water, that water ran toward the lake. He 
started down and soon after dark he came to a 
brook. This he could follow, and he followed it down. 
He sttongly hoped that it was Toothaker Brook, which 
he had crossed in the morning. This it proved to be. 
and he soon came to a lumber road that he followed down 
to camp. -He has disposed of that compass and now has 
one the cases of which are water tight. _ 
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Saree teeth ma ee 
idea of wrapping in to warm, 
night being very cold. With the hair side in he 

himself up in the hide, and soon fell asleep. In the 
morning he tried to move, but found that the hide had 
frozen stiff and hard. By no means could he extricate 
himself. Neither could he stand up nor walk. Here was 
a predicament. He did not give up to die, however. He 
well knew that his brother would be out after him at 
daylight, and would have little difficulty in tracking him 
to his place of imprisonment. In this he was right. By 
noon his brother had found him, much stiffened and un- 
comfortable from his cramped position in. the frozen 
moose hide. The brother could not help laughing at the 
pe that met him, and at first proposed rolling “the 
whole business” into camp. But the man in the moose 
hide decided that a fire be built and that he be thawed 
out. This was done, and both think the escape a narrow 


one. 

Boston, Dec. 18.—The Maine big-game season, which 
was fully closed Friday night, shows an increase in the 
number of deer shipped through Bangor by rail. The 
total number recorded theré was 3,415, an increase of 
38 over last year. It is also mentioned that some 
more deer are yet to be transported, under special per- 
mit, and that this will make a still greater showing for 
the season just passed, although it is sixteen days shorter 
than last year. The total number of moose transported 
through Bangor for the season to date has been 138, while 
last year’s completed shipments were 202. tless 
there are still a few heads yet to be transported, under 
special license, the moose having been killed in open sea- 
son, and this is expected to bring the season more nearly 
up to that of a year ago. Recent reports from guides and 
woodsmen suggest that there are more young moose and 
cows in the woods than ever before, but that bulls with 
good heads are scarce. 

W. T. Farley, of Boston, and Dr. G. A. McAleer, of 
Worcester, are just out of the New Brunswick woods, 
the Doctor with a fine moose and Mr. Farley with a big 
caribou. This is Mr. Farley’s third caribou, though his 
hopes were great of getting a moose this year. A good 
account of their trip is coming for the Forest AND 
StreAM. Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Talcott, of Dorchester, 
have returned from an extended shooting trip in the Alle- 
gash region, Me. Both shot a fine deer or two, but neither 
got a moose. Mrs, Talcott shoots her own game, with- 
out male assistance. 

Sportsmen who fish the Rangeley Lakes will be pleased 
to learn of the engagement of Mr. N. G. Manson, of 
Camp Leatherstocking, Richardson Lake. He is to be 
married on Wednesday of this week to Miss Olive 
Hooper Lunt, of New York. The couple propose to 
spend most of the summer of 1900 at Camp Leather- 
stocking. 

Boston markets have now more deer on sale than a 
few ‘weeks ago, but not nearly as many as a year ago. 
There is decidedly less of illegal shipping here, but still 
returning sportsmen continue to send their deer by ex- 
press right into market, where they are sold. This 
speaks more of market-hunting than of real sportsman- 
ship, but still hunters of moderate means or economical 
turn persist that a hunting trip to Maine or the Provinces 
costs a good deal, and that if the money received for a 
deer or two helps out, it is nobody’s business. I saw a 
big load the other day backed up to a commission house. 
Soon I noticed that there was one bull elk among the 
lot, and next that the deer were rather small, with 
diminutive antlers. Later I learned that the whole load 
was from the Morton reservation or preserve in Ver- 


mont. The sixteen deer and one elk had been killed and 
sent to market. Further particulars are not obtainable 
here. SPECTAL. 


CHICAGO AND THE\WEST. 
Storms in the West. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Dec. 15.—Chicago for the last two days 
has been treated to the first snow storm of the season. 
Thus far the weather has not been very cold, nor has the 
snow fallen to any considerable depth, the storm having 
been but a mild one and the weather pleasant rather than 
otherwise. This snowfall has extended well below the 
central part of this State and Indiana, but is not con- 
sidered severe enough to be dangerous for the quail. The 
snow lies but a few inches deep here. 

Further to the north there have been very severe storms 
this week. At Eau Claire and Chippewa Falls, Wis., on 
Wednesday, a very violent storm prevailed, with heavy 
wind, which drifted the snow in such way that both 
wagon roads and railroads were blocked. This same 
storm was exceedingly severe across Minnesota, the snow 
drifting to a depth of 15 feet in places, and some of the 
cities looked as though they had been under a blizzard 
for days. The storm, in fact, lasted for sixty hours, and 
has practically tied up the section over which it passed. 
It need hardly be said that this storm will be very in- 
jurious to the quail crop, excepting in sections where the 
cover is very dense. ; 


I was talking this week with Mr. Thomas R. Laflin, 
of Milan, Ill., one of our best known shooters in this 
section, and he tells me that he has been having :great 
sport this fall with the quail, which are very abundant 
in his part of the country, which is near Rock 
Mr. Laflin tells me a. i io story, which, on its 
face, seems so impossible, and whi rome meet at 
elements of probability, that it deserves publication. He 
says that a man of his town name of Miller is the 
original teller of the story, facts of which 2 

to Mr. Miller. The latter was driving along 


= this fall with a member of his family, .when some 
i along a hedge, which hedge 
the church being but a short 

i 1 e seen. 


quail were seen runni 
noone close to a chureh, 


pect any. one to believe the story, but that it was really 
t 


rue. 

Mr. Laflin told me that once when he and his brother 
were boys they were at work in the barn during a 
time ‘when there was a heavy storm of snow and wind. 
They were startled by hearing a great noise on the side 
of the barn, as though it were struck by a number of 
heavy bodies. They went outside and found that a flock 
of prairie chickens had flow squarely into the barn, no 
doubt while blinded by the storm. Apparently the whole 
flock struck the barn, and thirteen were killed. ? 

I presume every one has seen prairie chickens killed 
by flying against the telegraph wires, at least every one 
who has lived in the West in earlier times. I once 
picked up two chickens which I saw killed in this way 
by flying against the wire. It was quite common for the 
section hands on the railroad to bring in numbers of 
chickens which had killed themselves in this way. This 
was in Iowa, previous to 1880. 

One could understand that birds would fly against an 
almost invisible wire. Yet I have seen two quail killed 
by flying into the side of a barn on my father’s. place 
when I was a boy. I recall also that one time some of us 
youngsters trapped several quail, which we kept alive in 
the hay mow. When frightened by our coming into the 
mow these birds would get up and fly at full speed 
apparently in any direction that chanced, and eventually 
they all killed themselves in this way, except one, which 
managed to hit the hole left by a broken pane of glass in 
the hay mow window, and so escaped. The broken win- 
dow had been there all the time, but they did not seem to 
know it. 

Mr. Laflin does not vouch for the truth of his quail 
story, except to tell it as it was told to him. I may add 
that he is an old-time Western man and something of a 
hunter. Twenty-one years ago he spent an entire sum- 
mer in the mountains in what is now the Blackfoot 
reservation, there being only three in the party. That 
was a rather wilder country then than it is to-day. 


Alaska Explorations. 


Mr. Harry W. Lee, of this city, is the author of the 
very spirited story of hunting adventure in Alaska which 
appeared in the Forest AND Snes early this year. Mr. 
Lee left Chicago on May 1 for another trip to Alaska, 
from which he returned iast October. He met the Herri- 
man expedition at Dutch Harbor. This time Mr. Lee 
did not go after big game, but devoted most of his time 
to collecting specimens of the bird life of Alaska. He 
met with great success, and his collection is highly 
valuable. 


Death of T. Benton Leiter. 


Mr. T. Benton Leiter, nephew of Levi Z. Leiter, .of 
Chicago, died on Dec. 11, at Mt. Hope, Md., where he 
had been in a moribund condition for some time. He 
was only thirty-five years of age, but he had crowded a 
great deal of activity into his short life. He was long 
prominent among the sportsmen of Chicago, a splendid, 
hearty young fellow, and an esteemed member of Mak- 
sawba Club. It was he who practically bought out the 
shares of the Maksawba Club, placing the club holding 
of 5,000 acres practically in the control of Levi Z. Leiter, 
who has intended to drain the marsh lands and make 
them fit/ for farming purposes. Later Mr. Leiter went 
to Sheridan, Wyo., as manager of a wealthy gold mining 
property. He lost his fortune and his health, and of 
late has furnished a good example of the rapidity with 
which a man is forgotten by his friends when ill fortune 
assails him. 


Bound for Rockport. 


Mr. H. H. Hawthorn, with his friends, Messrs. H. E. 
Carroll, F. Channing and J. Slaker, all of this city, pro- 
pose to take their wives and go somewhere South this 
winter, probably starting toward the close of January and 
remaining six weeks. Mr. Hawthorn came to me to learn 
something about Rockport, Texas, and is so-much pleased 
with what I am able to tell him about that country that 
he will take his party there. They certainly should have 
a most enjoyable time. 


For Didymus. 


For the benefit of friend Didymus, I.should like to 
hang up a few more big bags of Western game, just to 
shake them before his eyes as it were, and make him 
plenty mad. To-day I was talking with Jesse Pumphrey, 
of Columbus, O., and he told me that he had just finished 
shooting quail for a couple of weeks in Fairfield county, 
O., with his friend, Dr, R. B. Miller, now of Chicago, 
but formerly of Amelia, O. Mr. Pumphrey said that they 
did not have such vere seed luck, as they only killed 600 
quail in two weeks. He said that they had much better 
luck last year, and during their hunt killed 849. He says 
that Dr. Miller is a very good quail shot. This is the 
same Dr. Miller who, with Dr. Carson, of this city, killed 
109 quail in one day at Neoga, IIl., this fall, over 300 on 
the same hunt. These be the facts. 


Traveling. 


Mr. Edward H. Ford, manager of the Economic 
Smokeless Powder Company, whose works are at Ham- 
mond, Ind., leaves some time in January for a brief visit 
to England, which was his native country, and where his 
family has preceded him by a few weeks. Mr. Ford is 
an able and conscientious business man, and I may add 
the best of company, for I ot a very pleasant day with 
him not long.since, on my first visit to a powder mill. 

Mr. C. J. Boor, of this city, starts to-night for ‘southern 
Illinois for a week’s shooting on quail. 


Season Closiog. 

The quail season closes in Illinois next Wednesday. I 
do not learn of many Chicago shooters who have been 
out after quail this week, but a good many will go out 
to shoot the last day or so of the season. As has-been 
so often stated earlier in these columns, the quail season 
of 1899 has been phenomenally good in this section. All 
indications seem to point to an abundant crop of birds 
next year also, as a good head of game is carried over. 
Granted a decent winter.and not too wet a spring, we 
shall see plenty of quail next fall. 


Stilt Heat. 
Col. C. E. Felton and Mr. W. P. Mussey shot quail 





this week at Mattoon, Ill, guests of Dr. Ferguson and 
Mr. Voss; but had rather a slim hunt, ing only 
twenty-four birds in two days, My friend Col. Fenton 
succeeded in kiliing four birds in his two days, which I 
conceive to be conclusive proof of his skill with the 
shotgun. My challenge to Col. Felton for a quail race is 
at once hurled defiantly into the arena of his front yard. 
4. HoucH. 
480 Caxton Burtpinc, Chicago, IIl. 
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Quail in Michigan. 

Hartrorp, Mich., Dec. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The quail season has come and gone. In Van Buren county 
the birds were fairly plenty, plump and fat, having lived 
upon the uncut wheat stubbles where grain was plenty. 
The opening of the season found me nearly “hors du 
combat” with a sore thumb, but, nothing daunted, I took 
the trusty Parker and the stanch setter, Frankie, and 
sallied forth. Before I had gotten out of sight of the 
beautiful vilage, Frankie told me by the language that 
everp sportsman understands, that quail were ciose at 
hand. Soon after giving a few high-heading swiifs, she 
made a few careful moves forward, and became as rigid 
as a statute—the first point of the season. How I wished 
for a camera at that moment that I might have sent to 
the Forest AND STREAM the beauty of that point! 
stepped briskly forward and got in line with the dog, 
when “whirred” into the air eighteen or twenty quail 
from not over two rods distant. Picking out the best I 
rounded the fairest birds; the report of right and left 
sounded instantaneously, and I missed with the first and 
killed with the second—sore thumb badly hurt. 

Picking up the first bird and putting it into my hunt- 
ing coat, I went toward the spot where I had marked 
the birds down. I had gone but half the distance I 
thought they had flown, when Frankie, who was well in 
advance, came to a sudden stop. Stepping forward and 
expecting to get a splendid rise of a single bird, and 
not seeing any, though the dog was still stanch, I stepped 
forward again, but still there was no rise. I then turned 
back toward the dog and within 3 feet of its nose was a 
bird too badly crippled to rise. I claimed it the victim 
of the first barrel. 

Again I went forward to where we had marked down 
the bunch, and when near the spot my faithful friend 
came to another point. Advancing quickly abreast 
of the dog and a few feet to the right, out from under 
my very feet went a strong, swift bird toward cover a 
short distance away. A quick aim and sharp report, and 
another beauty was rolling in the stubble. Looking back 
and seeing the dog still at a point, I stepped in front of 
her, and out went another bird from under my feet, and 
from this mark down in the corner of the field I secured 
seven birds. Seeing that it was nearly noon, and that 
I must be home to dinner, I started homeward, and en 
route picked up two more quail and one woodcock, and 
felt perfectly satisfied with the short tfip and the ten 
birds secured without going out of sight of the village. 

On Nov. 30:I again put in the day with dog and 
gun, and found plenty of the birds left, some whole 
coveys not having been molested, showing that with a 
fair winter we will have plenty of birds for next season. 

During the season I have bagged about eighty quail 
and four partridges and several woodcocks, and not one 
break nor “mouthed” bird by my faithful = 


Coox. 
A California Decision. 


‘ THE written opinion of the Supreme Court filed in 
the Knapp habeas corpus case sa@stains the position taken 
by the Chronicle in every particular. Knapp had been 
convicted in Stanislaus county pf violating an ordinance 
prohibiting the shipment of game elsewhere for sale. It 
was held by the lower courts that a county had the right 
to restrict game killing and shipment for sale as a police 
regulation, from which Knapp appealed. After hearing 
argument he was promptly discharged by the Supreme 
Court, the filing of an opinion being reserved for a later 
date. “Having taken the game lawfully and at a time 
when it is lawful for any one to shoot ducks the 
ordinance prohibiting their shipment,’ says the Court, 
“is an unreasonable interference with the right of private 
property and an unnecessary restraint of trade.” In a 
concurring opinion Chief Justice Beatty makes the point 
still clearer: “‘A county ordinance forbidding all per- 
sons under penalty to transport game lawfully taken to 
the place where they desire to use or dispose of it is 
violative of the right of private property as defined and 
regulated by general law and necessarily invalid.” That 
seems to be definite enough to convince any one that a 
county has not the right to frame a local law under the 
pretense of a police regulation which shall interfere with 
the right of a market-hunter to kill wild game and sell it 
wherever he chooses, so long as the killing is done within 
the requirements of general law. Twenty-one counties 
ap the void ordinance. 

he general game law provides for closed and open 
seasons for the killing and sale of game, and it re- 
stricts the maximum bore of the weapons to be used in 
the slaughter of wild water fowl and smail game to a 
No. 10 gauge; but one of the sections of the 
statute does the extraordinary thing of empowering the 
various county boards of stpervisors to amend itself by 
shortening the statutory time in which game can be 
taken within the county boundaries. nfortunately, 
the Supreme Court found it unnecessary for the pur- 
poses of the Knapp case to decide that question. It was 
content to say: “If such further restrictions w the 
right to kill game may be made by county Toitde. stich 
regulations must be reasonable, not ressive, to any 
class, and must not contravene any established policy of 
the State.” But the Court comes dangerously near 
settling the point in another part of the decision when it 
says: “The statutes of the State in regard to game 
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delegating State legislative powers to such bodies and 
enabic them to convert a general statute into an uncon- 
stitutional special local law, whose terms would be at 
variance with the policy of the statute—San Francisco 
Chronicle, Dec. 7. 


The Wild Turkey’s Sharp Eye. 


Biepsoe County, Tenn.—After trudging all day alon 
the top of the mountain with no success at all, Gohan 
as I had shot several times, but failed to bring down my 
game, I ran across an old hunter, J. W. Hyde. After 
the usual greeting we seated ourselves on an old log to 
exchange notes. I put the question: “Why are the 
turkeys always on the run when I see them?” The old 
man spit through his teeth, changed his position, laid 
his long muzzleloading rifle on the ground, put the fourth 
portion of a plug of tobacco in his mouth and proceeded 
to tell me why the turkeys were always on the run when 
I saw them: “Of all the game I have ever hunted, tur- 
keys display the most wonderful power of vision. I can- 
not tell just why this is. I have made a microscopical 
examination of the eyes of the hawk, eagle, fox, weasel 
and owl, but find no material difference in the lens and 
retina; the ciliary muscles and the iris are exactly the 
same; yet none of these keen vision creatures can com- 
pare with the turkey in point of seeing. I remember the 
acuteness of sight displayed by an old gobbler in the 
spring of 1892. I had carefully concealed myself, and 
no part of my body was visible but the upper portion of 
my head. A puff of wind slightly disturbed the brim 
of my hat; he saw it and immediately took to flight. 

“On another occasion I was hunting in the mountains 
in Georgia. I was lying behind a log and was carefully 
hidden, all but the upper part of my face. A turkey 
was slowly coming in response to my call, and was 
carefully noticing for signs of danger. A mosquito was 
stinging me fearfully on the forehead; I raised my finger 
slowly to crush it, and as soon as the finger came within 
the range of vision, cluck went the turkey, and he 
was gone. . 

“Now the most inexplicable thing in regard to hunt- 
ing turkeys is that with all his acuteness of sight the 
surest way to get shot is to sit down in an open place 
with your back against a tree in full view, and strange 
to say, he will walk up within ten steps without seeing 
you.” Just then we noticed that the sun was down; the 
old hunter invited me to spend the night at his camp, 
which I did, and had a most pleasant time. 

J. W. Drane. 


Concerning Big Bags. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Please present the compliments of Didymus to Mr. 
Hough, which the same confesses with shame and con- 
fusion of face that he was guilty of a little slaughtering 
in his youthful days, but those days were not as these 
days, for the multitude of victims for the sportsman was 
sO great that no one considered it possible that their 
ranks could ever be thinned, and no one ever dreamed 
of being censured for a crowded bag; but now, as the 
amount of game of all kinds throughout the country is 
getting “small by degrees and beautifully less,” it be- 
hooves all thinking and considerate sportsmen to put a 
little check upon their love of sport, andto kill a market- 
shooter whenever they can do it accidentally. If this is 
not done, I’m afraid posterity folks will swear at us. 

Mr. Hough asks whether Didymus is a “good, clean 
shot.” Well, he thinks he was, but four score years 
has tamed his enthusiasm and made him rather P wg 
though only a few days ago he shot a few snipe and 
quail. A great many years ago he was wicked enough to 
try his hands at trapshooting, and killed eighteen out of 
twenty double birds, at Cincinnati, but they were wild 
pigeons; still it passed as proof that he was a “good, 
clean shot.” He has always had that reputation, and 
some of his best bags have been made close by the 
ground on which Mr. Hough’s office stands. It was 
about the time that plans were being laid for his crea- 
tion! Game was plenty then, for clubs were not then 
born to interfere with it. About that time he paid a 
visit to the new-born town of Madison, Wis., and 
found that part of the country swarming with prairie 
grouse. They were so destructive that some of the 
farmers begged him, as a great favor, to do some 
slaughtering for them, and he did; and now behold the 
poor Chicagoites consider it a streak of luck if they 
can kill a dozen on a trip of fifty or a hundred miles. 
Shooting them was no sport for Didymus, and he would 
leave them at once if he met with quail ar snipe. All of 
which is respectfully submitted by Dipymus. 
Str. Aucustine, Fla., Dec. 11. 


Maryland Notes. 


There are very few partridges (Bob White), except in 
the lower part of Maryland, this year. Of the 150 dozen 
birds turned out last year only five birds were lost in 
shipping. They were carried in little crates, arranged 
in tiers, nine males and nine females in each compart- 
ment. An effort will be made to have a close season next 
year so as to give the quail a fair chance to recover. 

There are still a few grouse in the hilly and moun- 
tainous part of the State. 

Ducks have been fairly plentiful, especially on the 
Susquehanna Flats, but they have been very wild and 
shy, so that the bags have not been very heavy as a rule. 
This is especially true of redheads and blackheads; the 


~ canvasbacks are not so easily scared. As a result of the 


mild weather, the teal have stayed with us very late— 
the latest on record. Last Saturday we noticed for the 
first time this fall little tree sparrows, which usually 
come this far south in October. Quite a number of guille- 
mot are fiving this year; there was quite a flight of these 
birds in 1806. 

Reports from the Potomac are to the effect that few 
ducks are seen. 

Mr. F. C. Kirkwood, Secretary of the Maryland Fish 
and Game Association, with whom we have conversed 
concerning game affairs in his State, says that an effort 
will be made to have the Legislature take up the fish 
bill, which was introduced two years ago but not acted 
upon, B. A. Bean, 
Wasutngron, D. C., Das. 16, == 


An Ostrich Trust. 


ro opunra ot. fre Florida ana ioe have, within 
ast forty-eight hours, comple r arrangements 
by which they have become the owners of practically all 
the ostriches in the United States, and they now con- 
trol the domestic output of ostrich feathers in this country. 
These arrangements were completed on Saturday even- 
ing by the formal acceptance by telegraph of their offer 
for the birds and plant of the Arizona Ostrich Company, 
located at Phoenix, in that State. Their purchase of the 
birds at Fullerton, Cal., was recorded in these columns 
several weeks ago, and the shipment of thirty birds, re- 
ceived ten days ago, was the first from the new pos- 
sessions, 

The company now owns 600 ostriches, all that are in 
this country, with the exception of a few at the South 
Pasadena farms and the dozen or less that are contained 
in the traveling circuses and zoological gardens of the 
large cities. he birds at the South Pasadena farm 
are the property of Cawston & Cockburn, and by agree- 
ment these will be kept only for exhibition urposes, all 
the increase of the Rock coming to the Florida com- 
pany. The investment of the Florida company is fully 
$300,000, all of which is paid up.—Jacksonville, Fia., 
Times-Union, Dec. 4. 


Currituck Ducking. 


Currituck, N. C., Dec. 14..-Editor Forest and Stream: 
Duck shooting at Currituck so far has been much be- 
low the average, owing, I think, principally to the beau- 
tiful summer-like weather. We still hope to have good 
sport when the winter weather comes, for we have good 
reason to believe that an abundant crop of ducks was 
raised. Several yachting parties coming down the Chesa- 
peake on their way to Florida say that they never saw 
them more plentiful. Wild geese were never more 
numerous than now. Swans are also here in great quan- 
tities; and I have it from reliable sources that black 
brant are more plentiful down around New Inlet and 
Hatteras than they have been for many years. This 
leads us to hope that the ducks are only a little behind 
and will still come. The most ducks killed at Currituck 
this season have been ruddy ducks, and they were never 
in better condition. Canvasbacks have only begun to 
arrive, and they are also in splendid condition. Quail 
shooting has been quite up to the average in this sec- 
tion, and many nice bags have been made. 

More ANON. 


To Dry Rubber Boots—A Wrinkle Worth 
t Knowing. 


I was more than interested in the article published in 
your issue of Nov. 25, under the above heading and signed 
D. Now I would suggest to our friend D. that instead 
of an old bit of flannel to stuff in his boots when they are 
wet, if he or any other fellow sportsman will simply take 
an old newspaper and tearing it in several pieces, crumple 
up and stuff in his boots from the toe up and let them 
stand over night he will find them absolutely dry in the 
morning, the paper having absorbed all the moisture. 

I have tried this method and know whereof I speak, and 
am sure if D. will try it the next time he wants to dry 
his boots he will agree with me that newspaper is far 
superior for the purpose to flannel. 


Two Deer at One Shot. 


THE most remarkable shooting story told by the Dead 
River guides is that about E. G. Ward. He was here 
early this week. The first day out he secured a small 
doe. Several days passed without success on his part, 
but the day before he started for home he saw a doe break 
through the underbrush and run. He watched a clear- 
ing a short distance further on, and when the doe leaped 
into that he fired. The doe dropped dead, and when he 
went to secure her he found that the bullet had passed 
completely through her and had struck a fawn by her 
side. which he had not seen. The fawn was badly in- 
jured, and, the puides say, Mr. Ward was obliged to kill 
it. He then found himself with three deer on his 
hands, one. tore than the law allows.—Bingham (Me.) 
Correspondence Boston Herald. ‘ 


“Concerning an Epithet.” 
From the Prince Edward Island Magazine. 

Tuat excellent sportsmen’s paper, Forest AND 
STREAM, originated a name the propriety of using which 
was widely discussed in its columns. It is a slangy 
compound, but very expressive—‘game hog”! It is 
applied to the people who kill game out of season; those 
who net trout; those who are not satisfied with a full 
basket, but must needs go on fishing till they have so 
many fish that they are wasted. Very properly the 
“game hog” is held up to contempt and his methods are 
condemned. We notice evidence of the existence of the 
creature in this Province, and are requested to say that a 
vigilance committee is on the lookout for “game hogs” 
who are breaking the laws. 


Camp-Sire Hlicherings. 
“That reminds me.” 
He Was Somewhat of a Shot Himself. 


Arounp the office stove the boys were swapping lies 
about the remarkable shooting they had performed or 
heard of. Pat, the hostler, chipped in with the. re- 
mark: “I am somewhat of a shot myself, and there’s 
a man living down in Sko now who will bear wit- 
ness to what I’m going to you. I was standing talk- 
ing in front of this man’s store door with me rifle on me 
arm, when a felley we knew come sone eve he was 
a oe the domb cobbler had half-soled and 
heeled his . and had made the heels too dombed 








— Fea and Finer Fishing. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Petrified Trout Eggs. 


Lonc ago I ceased to be surprised at anything strange 
which came to my ears or eyes concerning fish. No 
matter how improbable the story might seem to me, ex. 
perience had taught me not to contradict it, for very 
strange things do really happen in the fish world, and it 
is not always safe to contradict a story that on its face 
seems to the hearer utterly impossible. Not long ago 
I heard a story that almost caused me to break the rule 
and say, “I do not believe it,” but it would have been 
manifestly impolite to do this when the gentleman told 
me he knew it to be true. He called upon me with a 
box containing what looked as if they might be dried and 
shriveled fish eggs, and they also looked as if they might 
be something else. The story which went with the con- 
tents of the box was this: A young woman, Miss 
Seaver, fishing in Lake Titus in the autumn, caught a 
female trout, fontinalis, and put it in a spring near the 
shore of the lake; the trout spawned in the spring, and 
there were plenty of witnesses to the operation, and the 
eggs not being fertilized, some peculiar chemical prop- 
erties of the water petrified the eggs. “Had I ever heard 
of such a petrifaction?” “No.” “Did it seem possible 
that trout eggs would harden in this way in water?” 
“No.” Would I take the box and contents and send 
them to be examined?” “Yes.” I did send the contents 
of the box to Dr. Evermann, Ichthyologist of the U. S. 
Fish Commission, and he has just replied as follows: 

“T returned from Lake Maxinkuckee, Indiana, at the 
end of October and have only now had an opportunity to 
examine the so-called petrified trout eggs which you 
were kind enough to send me some weeks ago. 

“Upon cracking one of them it was at once apparent 
that they were the seed of some plant, so I took them 
over to the Agricultural Department and submitted them 
to the man in charge of rare seed investigations. He 
pronounced them to be the seed of a species of Potam- 
ogeton, a genus of the pond weed family, and com- 
monly known as pond weeds, but he says it is impossible 
to tell which species. The nut which I cracked was still 
fresh enough to eat. It would be interesting to learn 
whether Potamogetons are common in the waters from 
which their seeds come.” 

I said I would make the result known in Forest AND 
Stream when Dr. Evermann replied, although I could 
not hold out any hope that water, whatever its chemical 
properties, would petrify trout eggs. I had written this 
note from memory, when I hunted up this memorandum 
made when the so-called petrified eggs were given to 
me. My caller was Chas. B. Howe, of Sandy Hill, 
N. Y. The spring had a temperature of 45 degrees, and 
considerable petrified wood has been found in the’ spring. 
The trout spawned in the spring four years ago. 


Me. Mansfield’s Fly-Casting Record. 


For a number of years I have compiled annually the fly 
and bait casting records in this country and Great 
Britain, and in giving the record of Mr. Walter D. Mans- 
field, of San Francisco, 1 have put him in the expert 
class instead of under the head ot amateur. Mr. Mans- 
field writes me on the subject and I make the following 
extract from his letter: 

“While I do not understand the word ‘expert’ as ap- 
plied to fly-casting, or the difference between an expert 
and an amateur record in such event, I am in no sense a 
professional, and have entered the sport purely as an 
amateur, and with no other object than the pleasure it 
affords'in its companionship with fellow sportsmen, hav- 
ing only in view improvement in the art of fly-casting ; 
hence, if the word ‘expert’ presupposes professionalism, 
I am in the amateur class; as a matter of fact, however, 
I see no reason for classifying fly-casting records. 

“My record of 1899, to wit, 133 feet, was made at 
Stow Lake, Golden Gate Park, July 30. It was noted in 
Forest AND STREAM, and has probably already met your 
attention.” 

It putting Mr. Mansfield in the expert class, I but fol- 
lowed the practice of the National Rod and Reel Asso- 
ciation at the tournaments formerly held at Harlem Mere 
in Central Park. The rules varied somewhat from 
time to time, but in the main, winners of first prize in an 
amateur class were thereafter eligible only in the ex- 
pert class. At one time winners of first and second prizes 
in an amateur class had to move up to the expert class, 
and there was nothing in the conditions of the expert 
class to imply professionalism. In 1883 the amateur 
classes were open to those “who had never fished for a 
living; never a guide; never engaged in either the 
manufacture or sale of fishing tackle, and had never 
taken a first prize in any tournament.” AS 

At the tournaments of the Sportsmen’s Association 
held in Madison Square Garden, amateurs were those 
who had never cast over 65 feet in a contest with 534- 
ounce rods; and 70 feet was the limit in the black bass 
contests, with no restrictions as to weight of rod. In 
looking over the score books I find in the expert classes 
such names as Peter Cooper Hewitt and his brother, Ed- 
ward R. Hewitt; Warren N. Goddard, Robert B. Law- 
rence, Clarence M. Roof, John A. Roosevelt, Prof. A. M. 
Mayer, Henry P. Wells, Archibald Mitchell, James L. 
Breese, Gonzalo a? Dr. oo M. Nash, Dr. George 
Trowbridge, Prof. Silvernail, Frank Endicott and many 
others who would, those of them who have not — 
into the beyond, protest as vigorously as has Mr. s- 
field at being classed as professionals. E 

Well I remember Mr. Peter Cooper Hewitt’s first - 4 

at Harlem Mere, for I served as one of 





in expert trout class, He was obl to go against the 

champion fly-caster because had been a prize 
winner at Tuxedo, and casti a strong wind, he 
won with a-cast of 83 feet, with i second, with a 
cast of 82 feet 6 inches, to the suprise of all con- 
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many of them the official books, I am reminded of some- 
pags Serena has been lost sight of. The first tournament 
at Harlem Mere in 1882 was the Forest AND STREAM 
Anglers’ Tournament, and upon the organization of the 
National Rod and Reel Association in .1883.the Forest 
AND STREAM tournament was adopted as the first of the 
Association’s tournaments, and the ’83 tournament was 
called the second annual tournament, so that really 
Forest AND STREAM inaugurated the Central Park tourna- 
ments to determine who were the champion fly-casters. 
The chief prize in 1882 was the Forest AND STREAM 


solid silver. punch bowl. Reuben C. Leonard and H. W. 


Hawes. came in as-amateurs that year. Hawes got the 
cup with a cast of 8r feet, with 25 for delicacy and 25 
for accuracy; Martin- Culhane was second, with a cast 
of 74 feet, with 24 for delicacy and 20 for accuracy, and 
Reuben Leonard was third, with the longest cast, 85 feet, 
as he failed in delicacy, 12, and accuracy, 20. There was 
one champion class, single-handed fly-casting, won by. 
Harry Pritchard, with a cast of 91 feet, Leonard being 
second, with 90 feet, and Hawes third, with 85 feet. Ex- 
cept in the champion class Hawes and Leonard took every 
first prize for fly-casting, and then the rules were changed 
so that thereafter there were several amateur classes and 
several expert classes, the chief conditions being that 
winners in amateur classes were forced into the expert 
classes, but this by no means implied professionalism. At 
this moment I do not recall a tournament in which there 
was a professional class, although this is common enough 
in England and Scotland. 

Mr. Mansfield says he sees no reason for classifying 
fly-casting records, but the records simply follow the 
classifications provided by the terms of the contests. If 
there is no classifications in the contests surely there 
should be a handicap of some sort to separate the expertly 
skilled from those less skilled or less experienced. 
imagine the novices would soon tire of entering to cast 
against Mr. Mansfield with his record of 133 feet in the 
West, or Mr. Leonard with his record of 120 feet in the 
East, if they had to meet on even terms. 


Growth of Rainbow Trout. 


Herr Jaffé, the German fish breeder, sends to the Lon- 
don Fishing Gazette a photograph of, a rainbow trout of 
1334 pounds, and 26 inches long, which he says was 
three and a half years of age. As fry, at feeding stage, 
the rainbows were planted in a pond 50 yards from the 
sea (the Baltic), with no other trout of this species near 
them except 200 yearlings in a pond adjoining. The pond 
broke and a quantity of fry and some of the yearlings 
escaped to the sea. Two years later 2 and 3 pound rain- 
bows were taken in the net, not over 100 yards from 
where they entered salt water. The yearlings mentioned 
were spawned in April, 1896, and three and one-half 
years later the 13!4-pound trout was caught. Mr. Jaffé 
concludes that the 2 and 3 pound fish were from the lot 
of escaped fry spawned in 1897, and the big fish was one 
of the yearlings of 1 It is a very deep fish, showing 
that it had had the richest food that the sea furnishes. 
My friend Marston, commenting, says it is a remarkable 
fish, and asks if Mr. Jaffé is sure of the age, as it sounds 
a bit like longbow. An Austrian fish breder has informed 
me over and over that he has raised trout (fario) to 
weigh over 2 pounds at twelve months from the egg, and 
if the rainbows that escaped to the sea from Mr. Tatte’s 
rearing ponds were the only ones liberated, I do not see 
how any one can doubt the yrowth, though it is remark- 
able, but food—rich food in abundance—will work won- 
ders in the weights of fishes, wonders that require fait 
to accept them as facts. 2 


Black. Bass and Pike Perch in Germany. 

This big rainbow reminds me of a note on my hook in 
regard to the American black bass in Germany, the infor- 
mation also being furnished by Mr.. Jaffé. In brief, he 
says the introduction of black bass into German waters 
has not been satisfactory. He says: “It feeds here prin- 
cipally on small fish, and its appetite is something 
phenomenal, while its growth by no means compensates 
for the amount of food consumed. In very good quarters 
three-year-old fish will weigh %4 pound, and it is some- 
thing very rare to find a four-year-old weighing 2 pounds. 
A great drawback is their early sexual ripeness. Quite 
small fish of two years of age sometimes spawn and 
stock the water with such a host of small fry that food 
for the bigger fish soon gets rare.” 

He says that the black bass introduced into large coop 
ponds, ponds of 1,000 acres and more each, where they 
had good range, to keep down roach, rudd and other 
plant-eating fish, did not grow as rapidly as they did in 
his.own ponds above quoted, but they did clean out 
Messrs. Rudd, Roach & Company most effectually. He 
concludes by saying that it is much easier to -introduce 
the black bass into any water than it is to get rid of them 
afterward. He thinks the European pike-perch quite fills 
the place the black bass would usurp: “The growth of 
the pike-perch is much better than that of the black bass 
under similar conditions. Three-year-olds will weigh 
2 to 4% pounds, and four-year-olds 5 to 6 pounds. The 
fish spawn from April to June, and the female makes a 
sort of nest in a clean, sandy place, and producing 
2,300,000 eggs.” : ; 

Here is a chance for a surprised expression on the 
faces of American readers who are familiar with our own 
pike-perch, as they produce only 150,000 to 200,000 eggs 
on an average, and the record fish at the station of the 
oe Gone Se SEN aon wei hing 
13% pounds, produ 176 eggs. not clearly 
understand what Mr. Jaffé means when he says the eggs 
of the European presen hatch in two or three days, 

me that oa of time a, - 

eggs are eyed. He does not give the temperature o 
water. In this country eo "4 eggs hatch in from 
seventeen to twenty days, with the water at 45 degrees, 
and from five to ten days more to absorb the yolk sac. 
As to black bass, I have known them to to 7 pounds 
in four years in the water of a lake in New York State. 
To be sure, it was exceptional water for black bass, for 
it has uced the largest on record. What Mr. Jaffé 
Says of the introduction of black bass can be read with 
in this country as well as in Europe, but the advice 
too late for some waters where black bass’ have 
planted so easily and taken root, and now furnish 
lot of little fish too small for sport, which cannot be 
to make room for other species that would fit 
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the water and afford food, if not sport; but one might 
| ops for years about the unsuitability of some waters 
for certain fishes, and the misfit planting would go on 
just the same. 


Salmon Smolts Going to Sea. 


Once I was asked on the witness stand if the sea sal- 
mon was a fresh or salt water fish, and I replied, a 
fresh water fish. Why? Because the eggs and fry of 
salmon die if placed in sea water. Naturally the next 
question would have been, how do the young salmon get 
down to. sea when ‘they become smolts at two years of 
age, for certainly they do go to sea before they become 
either grilse or salmon? Mr. Willis Bund, chairman of 
the Severn Conservators, has answered this question very 
clearly: “With us—i.e., in the Severn—the smolts go 
down in small shoals, and when they. get to the tidal 
water they go backward and forward with each tide for 
some days, but getting each day lower down, and not 
coming so far back. I think in this way they become ac- 
customed io the salt water. The proof of this is the gulls 
and cormorants (there are always plenty of them about 
in the smolt time) always fish with their head to the 
tide, up stream when the tide is going out, down stream 
when it is running up. That is, they wait for the smolts 
to come to them and doubtless take their toll.” 

Smolts have been taken in the Hudson River at times, 
and in.such manner as to indicate that they are very leis- 
urely in working down from fresh, into ‘brackish and 
finally into salt water, and shad in like manner begin their 
descent to the sea in the autumn after they are hatched 
and become accustomed gradually to the change from 
fresh to salt water. A. N. CHENEY. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club Smoker. 


THE social smoker held by the Chicago Fly-Casting 
Club at the Union restaurant last Tuesday evening, Dec. 
12, was a verp pleasant little affair, some twenty-six 
members’ friends being present. Mr. D. G. Henry, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was the only guest from out of 
the city. . 

Medals to the winners of the contests last summer were 
awarded as follows: 

Class A—Long distance fly, I. H. Bellows; distance 
and accuracy fly, F. N. Peet; accuracy and delicacy fly, 
C. A. Lippincott; bait, H. G. Hascall. 

Class B—Long distance fly, A. C. Smith; distance and 
accuracy, H. Greenwood; accuracy and delicacy, C. F. 
Brown; bait, H. W. Perce. : ara 

President Bellows presided. C. A. Lippincott gave us 
an interesting account of a trip for trout on the Nipigon. 
B. W. Goodsell told. us of some of his experience in 
northern Michigan last summer for trout. A. C. Smith 
gave us the latest game laws of Colorado as they were 
interpreted to him in a justice court at Colorado Springs. 
J. B. Armstrong gave us one of his experiences with a 
colored lady in Tennessee, and W. T. Church an inter- 
esting account of how the blind pickerel in Gross Lake 
troll for perch. Mr. Henry told about fishing and fishing 
waters in Michigan. F. H. Peak was end man and had 
some good stories. Every one present spent a pleasant 
evening and promised to come again. 

The following were present: J. B. Armstrong, I. D. 
Belasco, I: H. Bellows, C. F. Brown, W. T. Church, 
L. F. Crosby, J. M. Clark, F. B. Davidson, B. W. Good- 
sell, H. Greenwood, E. R. Letterman, C. A. Lippincott, 
G. A. Murrell, F. B. Orr, H. D. Osgood, F. H. Peak, 
F. N. Peet, H. W. Perce, F. E. Rugg, A. C. Smith, W. 
Wolfarth, W. T. Foster, O. V. Spindler, J. A. Wood, 
J. L. Kendrick and D. G. Henry. E. Hove. 


480 Caxton Butztpinc, Chicago, Il. 


A German Rainbow Trout. 


Tue London Fishing Gazette published this letter, 
written by Herr S. Jaffe, of Osnabriick, Germany: 

“You were good enough to give room a few weeks 
ago to a report of mine concerning some rainbow trout 
which had been planted by us in August, 1897, as feed- 
ing fry and been recaptured as 2 and 3 pound fish during 
the summer of this year, in the sea, not 100 yards away 
from the place they were planted. Since then I have 
had more than one report from my friends at Flensburg, 
on the Baltic, about similar rainbows having been taken 
by net fishermen in the harbor; but I have only quite 
lately come into possession of any of these fish. 

“You may remember that the fish were planted by us 
as feeding fry in a pond not 50 yards from the sea, which 
pond breaking through in August, 1897, nothing more 
was heard of these fish for two years. At the time of 
planting these feeding fry no other rainbows were any- 
where near this fishery, except a couple of hundred 
yearlings in a pond adjoining the one that broke through, 
and of these fish a few escaped also. 

“The fish that has now reached me, and a photo of 
which I am sending herewith, was, I take it, one of 
these yeas lings—that is to say, a fish spawned in April, 
1896, an’ now three and a half years of age, while the 
2-pound ind 3-pound fish caught in good numbers during 
this sv - er would correspond to the 1897 fish, being 
now tv and a half years of age. 

“Th: fish I have here is a finely shaped female, very 
well { +! indeed, short and plump, and turns the scales 
at 13°, pounds, truly an extraordinary growth. 

“Tt is remarkable that these fish have strayed so little 
from the place in which they were planted, some of 
them having been up to spawn (as two-year-olds) this 
spring into the little brook that forms the outlets of the 


fry ds. . 

“Phe fish is very silvery, but shows the characteristic 
wide pink side stripe of the rainbow and: the beautifully 
colored orange gill covers quite distinctly. | Yours very 


truly, Dg jo Tai >. Be S: Jarre.” . 


Potomac Black Bass. 


_ The good work of saving bass from the canal and 
placing them in the Potomac has begun. Captain L. G. 
Harron, of the U. S. Fish Commission, has seining 
parties at work in the vicinity of Harper’s a 








Fishing: in the Bahamas. 


WE started from the wharf in Nassau Harbor at least 
half an hour before the sun was schéduled to appear. At 
this early hour it was quite cool, and as the little skiff 
slowly gained headway on a long tack I almost wished 
for a light overcoat. 

There were three of us: Frank Watson, who owned 
the skiff and acted as captain, crew and anything else that 
was undesirable. He lived on the island, just a short 
distance from the city limits, and was the possessor 
of a very fine pineapple plantation. We were his guests. 

y chum, Roy Randle, and myself were simply a 
couple of Northern fellows spending the winter in the 
South. We had made the acquaintance of Frank in the 
little town of Miami, Fla. From that place a small 
steamer makes regular trips to Nassau. Frank had such 
alluring tales of the many varieties of fishing near New 
Providence that we determined to pay it a visit. Upon 
our arrival at Nassau he insisted that we make his house 
our home while on the island. His wife was a pleasant, 
jolly young woman of about thirty, who did everything 
possible to make our stay enjoyable. She succeeded. 

We were outside of the harbor this morning by the 
time the sun rose. The mists upon the water showed 
signs of early disintegration under its rays, and a steady 
breeze sent the little boat along at a good rate of speed 
toward an island a few miles from the city. 

We had arrived within half a mile of the shore, when 
Frank lowered the sail, and allowed the boat to drift 
with the tide. He reached down, took up his water glass, 
and placing the glass end under the water peered in- 
tently through it. This water-glass was made from an 
old bucket, selected for its length, which was quite un- 
usual, being at least 18 inches. The bottom had been 
removed, and in its place was substituted a circular piece 
of glass. This had been caulked, and no water could 
reach the interior of the bucket. To use it, the end with 
the glass was inserted a few inches beneath the surface 
of the water, and the user, placing his face at the other 
end, looked through it. To us Northerners it was in- 
credible the depth it was possible to see clearly with the 
glass. Fifty feet was no more than a pane of glass, and 
twenty fathoms was not an unusual depth to see the 
bottom. The remarkable clearness of the water is what 
makes it possible to see so far. I have seen the natives 
dive and recover a coin in at least 20 feet of water, while 
we in the boat could distinctly see every movement of 
the swimmer. 

The water where we now were was very nearly ten 
fathoms. Roy and I gazing far down in those crystal 
depths could make out qrite distinctly the forms of coral. 
Some distance from the boat we could discern small 
forms moving about. So minute did they appear that we 
supposed them to be some species of marine insect, until 
Frank, who was gazing toward them, took in the glass 
and informed us that they were grunts. 

We rigged our hooks, baiting with a piece of fish, and 
threw out toward them. Owing to the depth of the water, 
and perhaps custom, we used hand lines. As our lines 
sank, assisted by a pound of lead acting as a sinker, we 
saw the fishes swim toward the hooks, and in less than 
a minute all three of us were pulling in our lines, each 
having hooked a fish. 

It’s real sport to haul in 60 feet of line with a struggling 
fish on the other end. By the time we had drawn the 
fish up to the side of the boat he was so nearly ex- 
hausted that it was like lifting a log of wood into the 
boat. Frank, however, when his fish was close to the 
boat, gave a sharp jerk and his fish came flying into 
the boat. Roy and I lifted ours aboard in the same man- 
ner we would lift in a bucket of water. 

I was startled, momentarily, by hearing a long-drawn- 
out sigh, coming apparently from back of me. . Then 
followed another, and then a third. That was the secret 
of the peculiar name applied to the fish. The noise they 
make as soon as they are out of the water sounds very 
much like a grunt. These we had caught were of the 
same size and would weigh about 2 pounds each. 

We continued fishing for grunts for half an hour, and 
during this time caught seventeen, all similar in size to . 
those we had caught first. Then they stopped biting, 
and as we drifted quite close in toward shore, Frank took 
the oars and pulled out toward our first position. 

When in that vicinity again, he handed the oars to 
Roy and took up the water-glass. He directed Roy to 
pull slowly around in a circle, while he looked intently 
toward the bottom. After a few minutes he signaled Roy 
to hold the boat motionless and for me to come to him. 

Following his directions, I took hold of the glass. 
Through the glass the bottom appeared so near that 
it seemed as if I could touch it. Looking in the locality 
described by him, I saw a dark opening near the base 
of the coral. It looked like two large stones set in the 
form of an inverted V. Just in front of the opening, the 
water was a little discolored, as if some large fish had 
recently disturbed the sand on the bottom. 

“Now. Roy,” I heard Frank say, “there is a grouper 
down there. Just throw your line out so that it will 
reach the bottom near that coral and you will have some 
royal fishing.” 

A splash followed. Then I saw the sinker reach the 
bottom a short distance from the cave, and I looked at 
the opening. Soon the head of a large fish appeared in 
sight. Then there emerged from the darkness a fish a 
yard long and moved toward the hook. With the aid 
of the glass, I could see the movements of his fins, as he 
advanced to smell of the bait. Evidently he liked its 
odor, for he drew back, then quickly dashed forward, 
seized the bait and started to swim away with it. 

“Roy!” I cried. “You have him! Pull!” 

He gave a sharp tug at the line. The fish was swim- 
ming when Roy struck him, and as the hook entered his 
flesh, how he*did accelerate his speed! I should have 
liked to have watched the struggle through the glass, 
but the fish ran in such a direction that there was great 
danger of the line getting tangled about it. So I took 
it up and put it in the boat. 

For forty minutes Roy had all the fish he could attend 
to, and at times it looked doubtful whether he or the fish 
would obtain the mastery. Finally it was drawn along- 
side, where Frank dispatched it with a blow from a club 
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carried for that purpose, and me lifted it aboard. 

It was what Frank called a Just why, he was 
unable to ‘say, as the fish are fivarkabiy” found singly and 
under rocks or coral, and sometimes attain a -w: ht of 
40 pounds. The one we had. weighed 26 pounds. when 
we reached shore several hours later. 

We cruised in the vicinity jor a long time, and made 
several unsuccessful attempts to catch another grouper. 
We fished. in several. places where Frank was certain 
they werey and used all varieties of bait we had, but they 
refused to bite. 

On the way back to Nassau we struck a school of 
market fish and caught a dozen, that weighed over 40 
pounds. They were very gamy, and later we found them 
splendid eating. 

This is but an account of one day of our week spent 
on New Providence. Neyer did I enjoy more sport fish- 
ing, and never did I meet a more cordial host. It. was 
with great regret that Roy and I left the pleasant shores 
of the island, and prominent among my thoughts. was 
this: “Some day I'll come back,” and I will. 

Harry. Benenict. 


Dhe Bennel. 
Fixtures. 
FIELD TRIALS. 
1900. 








Jan. 22.— og, Foie, Bis pint one States Field Trial Ciub’s 
ry trials. 


5.—Greenville, Ala—A bama “Field Trial Club’s fourth an- 
a aie T. H. Spencer, "y. 

Nov, 18—Newton, N. C.—Eastern Field Trial Club’s twent 
second annual field trials. S. CG, Bradley, Sec’y, Greenfield Hitt, 


Conn, 
Continental Trials. 


THE open trials of the Continental Field Trial Club 
began on Monday, Dec. 11. The grounds of the Eastern 
Field Trial Club were used to determine the competition, 
the two clubs sharing the rent and using the grounds in 
commconh. The Eastern Club, as is proper, reserves the 
right to run its trials first. After the first trials are 


finished, owners and handlers have a good knowledge of . 


the form of their own dogs, and that of the dogs which 
they have competed against. As most of the dogs are 
entered in both trials, the unpromising dogs are not likely 
to be started in the second trials. The best field trial 
judges are so nearly alike now in their estimates of good 
and bad performance, that dogs which do not get into the 
second series in the first trials are. not started in the 
second trials. So long as the Continental trials follow so 
closely after the Eastern, just so long will it have its 
entries culled-on the data afforded by competition in the 
Eastern. This weeding out process will tend to make a 
higher class of ‘epmpetition, since it reserves the better 
dogs and eliminates the commonplace, but it also cuts 
down the number of starters appreciably, and thus cuts 
down the revenue of the club more than is in consonance 
with the amount of the prize money. There is no remedy 
for this under ‘the present circumstances, but it, in a 
measure, may be lessened by both clubs increasing their 
membership, as they in fact are doing at present, and 
broadening out their support. Both clubs have been ma- 
terially strengthened with some excellent additions in 
the way of good sportsmen, and in the policy of sub- 
stantial growth lies the prosperity of the future. The 
clubs this year had money on hand after all expenses 
were paid, a state of affairs most gratifying to all con- 
cerned. 

The quality of the competition was very good as a 
whole. Indeed, some of the work was of great excel- 
lence. The peculiarities of the competition exacted a 
higher degree of ability on the part of the dogs than is 
generally the case at field trials, for first the birds seemed 
wilder, kept closer to cover and took longer flights than 
at this season in former years. After the first flush they 
were very difficult to find. They frequently took to the 
tree tops, and but a few—one or two or three—could be 
found on the ground in such instances. When a bevy 
would light on the ground, the birds would scatter and 
run fast and far, and the flush of one was the signal many 
times for the flush of others. These conditions exacted a 
high degree of ability to make a good showing. The 
birds were in fair numbers, but diligent work was re- 
quired to find them under the conditions enumerated. 

There was quite a company of visitors which fol- 
lowed the trials day by day. Among these were Messrs. 
Hobart Ames, the president of the club; Theodore 


Sturges, the club secretary, the former from North’ 


Easton, Mass., the latter from New York, and both 
earnestly active in promoting the club interests. There 
also was the famous painter of field scenes, Mr. Edm. H. 
Osthaus, of Toiedo, O.; Mr. John H. Schumacher, of 
Los Angeles, Cal., who planned to hurry westward after 
the trials were over to the end that he might spend 
Christmas at his home. He was a painstaking follower of 


the trials, and regretted that the Sweepstake was not run 


so that he might enjoy them longer. He had much o' 
interest to narrate of trials on the Pacific Coast, and had 
a very sound perception of what were the requirements of 
good competition. If the fates should ordain that he 
visit the North Carolina trials again; he will be the re- 
cipient of a warm and friendly welcome. There also 
were Mr. Chas. H. Phelps, Jr., and his sister, Miss = 
G. Phelps; Mr. S. C. Bradley and his daughter, iss 
Elizabeth Bradley; Messrs. Theo. R. H 
Hoyt, New York; Chas. W. Keyes, 
Mass. ; a D. Libbey, Toledo, O.; A. C. Peterson, 
stead, Pa.; J. F. Bell, Carmichael, Pa.; Geo. Nesbitt, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Maj. J. M. Taylor, Rutherford, N. J.; 
C. E. Buckle, Charlottesvi ille, Va.; G, Armstrong, James- 
N. C., and others. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
WAP no dawdling nor adeiion when'the time comes 


to play of not to play. 
The Derby—Mlonday, Second Day, Dec. I3. 


A ueavy, black sky portended rain, a continuation of 
the rainfall of the night. The storm did not begin till 
near lunch time; and then the rain fell so heavily that the 
competition was declared offfor the day. The first series 
was completed except the running of the bye dog. Thecom- 
petition was quite good in its best parts, and quite 
ordinary in its poorest. 

There were eleven starters, run in the following order: 

r. M. F, Rogers’ 1. and w. pointer dog Brant (Von 
Gull—Baby Ruth), D. E. Rose, handler, with Dr. C. I. 
Shoop’s b.. w. and t. setter dog Count Hunter (Count 
Gladstone IV.—Hunter’s Queen), J. H. Johnson, handler. 

Hobart Ames’ b., w. and t, setter bitch Bona (Tony 
Boy—Christina), D. E. Rose, handler, with P. Loril- 
lard, Jr.’s, b.. w. and t. setter bitch Geneva (Tony Boy 
—Lena Bell); C. Tucker, handler. 

Dr. C. I. Shoop’s b., w. and t. setter dog Harwick 
Boy (Harwick—Spot’s Girl), J. H. Johnson, handler, 
with Geo. Crocker’s o. and w. setter dog Bob Acres 
(Tony’s Gale—Minnie T.), S. C. Bradley, handler. 

Arthus Stern’s b., w. and t. setter bitch My Sue S. 
(Antonio—Robin’s Cora), W. H. Hammond, handler, 
with Avent & Duryea Kennels’ b., w. and t. setter bitch 
Sioux (Count Gladstone IV.—Hester Phryne), Geo. E. 
Gray, handler. 

O. D. Stuart’s o. ant w. setter bitch Trixie <igenoe 
~-Duke’s Ruby), D. E. Rose, handler, with Arthur 
Stern’s lem.-and w. pointer bitch Bootsie S. (Young 
Rip Rap—Dolly Jingo), W. H. Hammond, handler. 

W. N. Lip b’s b. and w. pointer bitch Croxie 
Kent IT. (Rip Croxie Kent), Samuel L. Jordan, 
handler. 

This stake was open to all pointe and setter puppies 
whelped on or after Jan. 1, 1898. First forfeit, $10, due 
July 1; second forfeit, $10, due Sept. 1; $10 additional 
to start. Entries closed July 1. To first, $250; to sec- 
ond, $150; to third, $100. 

Geneva, winner of first, repeated her good perform- 
ance of.the Eastern trials, so far as excellence of class is 
concerned. She ranged wide, and displayed very good 
judgment in beating out her ground. Her capabilities 
as a whole are excellent. 

Sioux ran in greatly improved form over that dis- 
played in the Eastern trials, three weeks previous, her 
work to the gun being distinctly better. She ranged 
within bounds, and was easily the second best dog in the 
stake. 

Count Hunter, third, displayed good natural qualities, 
but he is rankly disobedient and inclined to selfshunt at 
times, so that he worked to the course in a most imperfect 
manner. He was third on a very narrow margin. 

First Round. 

Brant and Count Hunter were cast off near Gibson’s, at 

8:46. Count pointed a bevy if open sedge and was 
nicely backed by Brant. On theé:scattered birds in pine 
woods Brant made three good points on singles, and 
Count made one, though he pointed on the trail of a 
bird which, while roading to locate, was pointed by 
Brant. Brant next, near pine woods, made game and 
roaded truly to some birds, pointing betimes as he drew 
near them. He was steady to shot and wing. The 
judges did not see the conclusion of this roading, as 
some pines hid the dog from view, but he presumably 
pointed. Both ranged well and at good speed. Up at 
9:30. 
Geneva and. Bona ran a rather patchy heat, owing to 
the handlers separating repeatedly in a rather nervous 
hurry to find their dogs if they disappeared from view 
for a few moments. Geneva pointed in sedge, and, road- 
ing to locate, Bona, which had been backing, roaded 
quickly to the bevy and — it. The credit of the 
find was Geneva’s. Bona flushed a single and each made 
a point to which nothing was found. Sent on, Geneva 
pointed a bevy in open weeds and Bona backed nicely. 
Each made two points on the scattered birds, and 
Geneva backed a point of Bona prettily; but there was 
no bird to it. Each ranged well. Geneva was the better 
in beating out her ground, and in her finding and point 
work. Up at 10:35. 

Harwick Boy and Bob Acres were cast off at 10:46. 
Boy soon pointed a bevy in a plum thicket, and was 
backed by Bob. The former broke shot for a moment, 
but was steady to order. Each then pointed uncertainly, 
Boy being the greater offender. e also flushed a 
single. Up at 11:31. Their range was middling, and 
their performance on birds was ordinary 

My Sue S. and Sioux were cast off at 11:34. Sioux 
pointed a bevy in heavy weeds in a bottom; Sue backed 
steadily for a few moments, then broke her back. Both 
were steady to shot. The birds went to heavy cover 
and were not followed. Sent on, Sioux found and 
pointed a bevy in the open and was backed well; it was 
a very finished Rie ce of work. Again the birds went 
to dense cover. Next Sioux pone in dense cover, and 
nothing was found. She made a very superior competi- 
tion, ranging well and within bounds, and beating out 
her ground with judgment. Up at 12:01. Sue’s perform- 
ance was commonplace. Sioux’s field form was idedly 
better in every way over that displayed in the competition 
of the Eastern trials. 

Trixie and Bootsie S. began at 12:03 and ran till 12:38 
without finding. Their range and judgment were com- 
monplace. 

Heavy rain set in in the latter part of the heat, After 
lunch the party returned to town in the fain, the 
weather being unfit for further competition. 


The eather was clear, cool and “brasing: A mod- 
erately stiff wind was blowing at the start, but towatd 
noon the temperature was warmer and the wind died 
away to a ¢ breeze. Torrents of rain fell during 
Monday ni S that the grounds were very muddy in 
coos ” iN att waa Bake ot tas Comat GA of 

e grounds, 

Croxie Kent II., the bye dog, was cast off at 9:10. 





Tipe, pel mete ere of the heat. 
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Her range was rather narrow. She pointed a bevy nice! 
and was steady to shot. She, in searching for the scat 
tered birds, dushed one. Up at 9:44. 


Second Round. 


Six dogs were retained in the running. . 

Brant and Harwick Boy were cast off at 9:56. Boy 
flushed a bevy and made a point on a single. Brant made 
a slack point on a bevy and was steady to wing. At the 
same time Boy pointed a bevy about 200 yards away. 
They were worked on the scattered birds, but failed to 
find them. Neither dog made so good competition as 
in the previous series. Up at 10:35. 

Count Hunter and Geneva were cast off at 10.48. 
Geneva made a good find and point on a bevy. The brds 
were followed. Count pointed; nothing found; foot- 
scent probably. Geneva roaded and pointed alternately, 
but could not locate. The dogs were swung into the 
open to seek another bevy. As the judges rode toward 
the edge of woods they flushed a bevy, and then both 
dogs were seen standing on point in the woods near 
where the bevy flushed. Up at 11:40. Count was almost 
lawless in his ranging, paying little attention to his 
handler or his handler’s commands. He hunted dili- 
gently, however, though very imperfectly to the gun. 

Sioux and Bona ran from 11:48 to 12:24 without find- 
ing, and the competition was then suspended while the 
party lunched. 

Final, 


Sioux and Geneva were started at 1:37. Soon, just 
inside thick pines, a bevy was seen to flush, and one 
of the dogs could be seen flitting to and fro near the 
scene. Next in open sedge a bevy was seen to flush 
and Sioux was close by it at the time. Sent on, Sioux 
fiushed a single. Geneva next, in open sedge, pointed, 
drew cautiously about a bit and pointed the bevy nicely. 
She showed the better judgment and better performance 
on birds. 

The winners were then announced as follows: First, 
Geneva; second, Sioux; third, Count Hunter. 


The All-Age Stake. 


This stake was begun as soon as the Derby was de- 
cided. The number of starters was not so large as was 
expected, but they were of higher merit than the average. 

The Continental trials labor under the disadvantage 
of following soon after the Eastern, when the relative 
merits of the dogs are pretty well determined, and 
further competition depends largely on improved form. 

This stake was open to all setters and pointers which 
had not won first in any all-age stake of previous seasons 
at any field trials recognized by the Continental Club. 
Entries closed Oct. 15, with $10 forfeit and $20 addi- 
a to start. To first, $250; to second, $150; to third, 

100. 

There was a good attendance of sportsmen, who fol- 
lowed the trials diligently day by day. 

The dogs were run as follows: 

W. Hamer’s b. and w. setter dog Toby’s Bob 
(Brighton Tobe—Rill Ray), A. P. Kirk, handler, with 
G. G. Williamson’s b., w. and t. setter dog Lady’s Count 
Gladstone (Count Gladstone IV.—Dan’s Lady), D 
Rose, handler. : 

Pierre Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w. and t. setter dog Pink's 
Boy (Gleam’s Pink—Belle of Pawling), C. Tucker, 
handler. with W. P. Austin’s liv. and w. pointer dog Lad 
of Jingo (Jingo—Dot' s Pearl), D. E. Rose, handler. 

Geo. E. Gray’s liv. and w. pointer dog Young Jis Jingo 
(Jingo-—Pearl’s Dot), owner, handler, = D Rose 
(agt.) liv. and w. pointer dog Alex C . (Glenbeigh— 
Sogdlebeas), D. E. Rose, handler. 

R. Edwards’ b., w. and t. setter dog Colonel R. 
(Harwick-—Trap, jr.), Geo. E. Gray, handler, with P. 
Lorillard, FF s, b., w. and t. setter dog Jack (Eugene T. 
—Maud), C Tucker, handler. 

H. K.’ Devereux’s b., w. and t. setter dog Uncle B. 
(Harwick—Dan’s Lady), Geo. E. Gray, handler, with 
George Crocker’s 0. and w. setter bitch Minnie’s Girl 
(Antonio—-Minnie T.), S. C. Bradley, handler. 

P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w. and t. setter dog Roland 
(Eugene T.—Lou), C. Tucker, handler, with J. W. 
Hamer’s b. and w. setter dog Toby’s Mark (Brighton 
Tobe—Rill Ray), A. P. Kirk, handler. 

Colonel R., the winner, made a most excellent competi- 
tion. He ranged fast and wide, yet with judgment and to 
the gun. His finding and pointing were skillfully done 
and with good finish. He works merrily and industri- 
ously. 

Lfy’s Count Gladstone, second, while not an ex- 
tremely wide ranger, was very wise in beating his ground 
and successful in finding and pointing. He carries him- 
self well, and has quite a wise way of going to the places 
where the birds are to be found. 

Lad of Jingo ran in greatly im roved form over that 
a: in the Eastern trials. e was steady on point 
and back. His first heat was excellent. His second was 
marred by some inaccurate point work and by momen- 
tary fiddJing on false scents occasionally. 


First Round. 


Toby’s Bob and Lady’s Count Gladstone began at 
2:43. Count pointed, then roaded across a thicket some 
30 yards, and pointed a bevy. Sent on, Count found 
and pointed another bevy nicely. Up at 3:26. Count 
had much the better of the heat in every particular. 
Bob made an inferior competition. 

Pink Boy and Lad of Jingo started at 3:32. Lad 
beat out his ground well and made two good finds and 
points on bevies. On the scattered birds Pink made three 
good points; one of which was shared by Lad. Up at 

4:08. false pointed at times. Lad ran in very fine 
a pointing and backing well, and beating out his 


ex C. started at\4:i4. In a corn- 
Jingo made four points on 

a d abe well. Alex found 

backed well. 


one 


The wether wa le cool and.calm in the morning, 
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warm toward noon, and a bit too warm for comfort 
in the afternoon. 

Jack and Colonel R. were cast off at 9:12. Colonel 

found and pointed two bevies, and flushed a third. Each 
made a good point on singles. Colonel ranged with the 
better judgment. Both went wide in their casts, Up at 
9:55. 
Uncle B. and Minnie’s Girl were started at 10:02. 
Uncle made a stanch point, which Minnie backed well 
for a while, then broke her back. Sent on, Uncle pointed 
a bevy and Minnie backed well. ‘On the scattered birds 
they made a poor showing. Minnie pointed and moved 
on, and some birds were flushed close by where she 
pointed. Uncle pointed and nothing was found. Up 
at 11:11. Minnie appeared to be off. her nose, while 
Uncle’s work was both good and faulty. 

Roland and Toby’s Mark began at 41:31. Roland 
flushed one bevy and pointed another. He had a mod- 
erate range, but excellent judgment. He was rather 
slow in his gallop. Mark made an inferior competition. 
Up at 12:16. 

The party next went to lunch at Yount’s place. 


Second Round. 


Lad of Jingo and Colonel R. were cast off at 1:30. 
Colonel made three points on singles, and, standing in a 
creek, pointed nicely a bevy on the bank some 3 or 4 feet 
above him in the field, and some feet away from the 
creek. It was a very pretty piece of work. Lad pointed 
a single, flushed one, and made several points to which 
nothing was found. Both were fast and wide rangers, 
Colonel the better. His judgment in beating out his 
ground was excellent. Up at 2:28. 

Young Jingo and Lady’s Count Gladstone were cast 
off at 2:43. Count found and pointed three bevies. Jingo 
iound and pointed one bevy, and in coming to back 
pointed a bevy which Count had found and was pointing. 
Jingo covered more gorund, but he did not work to so 
good purpose as did Count. Count made two points 
to which nothing was found. Up at 3:48. 

Jack and Uncle B. began at 3:48. Uncle took a long 
cast, and standing on a wheat field pointed a bevy which 
was in the weeds at the side. Jack next flushed a bevy. 
The dogs were then worked on the scattered birds, but 
could not be kept in hand. They kept on ranging, and 
Uncle pointed a bevy, Jack at the same timé pointing on 
the footscent. After this both dogs broke away Seon 
control and were lost some minutes. 


Final. 


Colonel R. and Lady’s Count Gladstone were cast off 
at 4:33, to comply with the rule which requires first and 
second to run together, Both dogs took a cast to the 
woods, and Count there made a point on some scattered 
birds. Up at 4:42. 

The dogs were placed as follows: First, Colonel R.; 
second, Lady’s Count Gladstone; third, Lad of Jingo. 


“Speaking of Dogs.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I see your readers are beginning to write of the dogs 
they own or have owned. Why cannot we have more 
of it? There is an old saying that a poor man will have 
one dog, but a very poor one will own two or more. I 
am in that latter class and will write of old Ben, how I 
came to get him and what he is good for. 

A few years ago I became acquainted with an officer in 
a town not far from New York where they have a dog 
pound, I told him if they eyer took in a nice bird dog 
not to kill him, but let me know and I would pay the 
necessary charges and take him out. I had forgotten all 
about it, when one day about six months ago I got a call 
on the telephone: “Have a dog for you. What train do 
you go up on?” I told him, and when the train rolled in 
I went into the baggage car, and there was my dog. No 
name to call him—nothing but an old rope around his 
neck. I called him Ben and he made friends at once. He 
paid no attention to the noise and bustle of the train, for, 
as I afterwards found out, he was used to it and had been 
all over the country on hunting trips with his former 
owner. I took the old fellow home. He was a big white 
English setter, finely feathered, with coal black ears, a 
fine shaped head. I fed myself and Ben and went to 
bed. About 12 o’clock Ben came to the side of the bed 
and barked twice and then ran to the door, as much as 
to say, “I want to go out.” I dressed and took him out. 
He still does that. If he wants a drink he will go to the 
sink and bark; and if not attended to at once will come 
and root you with his nose, When he is out, if he wants 
to come in he will come to the door, put his paw on the 
ony and rattle it. If that brings no response he will 

ark. 

I kept him all summer, but had no chance to try him 
except on Sundays, and found that he knew what was 
wanted of him. When one night I went home and was 
told that Ben was afraid of thunder I thought I had a 
gun-shy dog; but I got a shell that had been fired and 
the gun. He smelled them all over, wagged his tail and 
ran to the door, Then I knew that everything was O. K. 

Well, Nov. 10 came at last and 4 o’clock found me at a 
breakfast of pancakes and sausage, Ben sitting alongside 
waiting for his share. After breakfast we had a seven- 
mile drive. Old Ben crawled into the back part of the 
wagon, at home anywhere. We put our team up at a 
farm house and started. What a peach Ben is! He is as 
fast as the fastest; very careful; no fooling; nothing but 
hunt, in every slough, around every brush heap, that old 
tail of his going to beat the band. If you went up one side 
of a hedge fence old Ben was on the other side. I was 
the proudest man in the county. I have been out with him 

often since, and it is the same thing. We may not get 
much game, for game is scarce, but it is sport to see that 
old dog work. Go in for dinner at noon, and he will act 
so tired that you will say, “I will leave him in for the after- 
noon.” But then he will take a snooze and be just as fresh 
as in the morning. I have had him out with some of the 
best setters. about here. Thev are not 1—2—6 with Ben- 


Up at 4:25. 





jamin, He is first to find birds and first in every bush 
and brier patch. But why shouldn’t he be? The old dog 
was educated for that. 

I have found out all about him. Old Col. 


a little pup from 





England ten years ago and put 
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him in the hands of a trainer (could not find out name of 
trainer). Cost the Colonel $10 to have him broke. The 
Colonel had ‘plenty. of means and did nothing but hunt, 
always taking the dog with him. That is why he has 
such good manners on a train or in a wagon or house! 
It is too bad he cannot talk. I often sit and hold his head 
in my lap and wish he could tell me about his different 
hunting trips. He would likely tell about once in Flor- 
ida when he came near being gobbled up by a big alliga- 
tor, or how close he had been to a bear up in Maine, or 
a wildcat may have chased him out of her home. He is 
no fighter—minds his own business all the time. Has no 
use for rabbits; will point them, but néver chases them. 

The old Colonel died about three years ago, and before 
he died gave the dog to an old hunter to keep until he 
died. Ben outlived them all. The old hunter died, and 
Ben was without a home. Then came the dog pound. 
That is how I came’to own a dog that cost $100 to break. 
I only wish he was about four years old; but from all 
appearance he is good for two or three years more. I 
have had him stolen from me twice and he has been 
poisoned once. 

He has two bad habits—likes chickens and will get 
on a clean bed. I would not part with the old fellow, for 
who could take his place? Who would meet me at the 
door every night? And the last thing I hear in the morn- 
ing is the old fellow’s bark wanting the door opened to 
follow me, What if he does get me all covered with white 
silky hairs? They will all brush off. He don’t want any 
salary Saturday night. Just give him a good bed and 
plenty to eat and take him out hunting once in a while or 
for a walk on Sundays. Where can a truer-friend be found 
than a good bird dog? They tell no tales, make no trou- 
ble—unless perhaps once in a while with the neighbors’ 
chickens. I would like to know what would make a dog 
afraid of thunder. If a thunder storm comes tip Ben pulls 
for home in a hurry. ABIB. 


What Should He Do with It? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I wish you would tell me what to do with my dog. He 
is a big fellow, weighs 160 pounds, half rough and half 
smooth haired St. Bernard, and handsome as a picture. 
But such a nuisance! -I confess I didn’t bring him up 
in the way he should go, and now that he is old (two 
years) he departs from it.’ I spared the switch and 
spoiled the dog. 

Every morning at 9:30, when the mail carrier has 
passed my house, he plants himself at the front door and 
waits for me to go to the post office. If I do net come 
soon he whines. If I still delay he howls, and tears run 
down his cheeks. When at length I come out he frisks. 
At 1:50 P. M., the time for the afternoor mail, the same 
thing over agua. FSS 8k 





Now, 160 pounds of brownish-yellow dog performing 
antics on a narrow country sidewalk and not always 
having sense enough to get out of the way is sometimes 
an annoyance. I can scarcely endure him. I don’t see 
what makes him act so, for I hardly treat him with 
decent civility. I never flatter or play with him, only 
once in a while I pat him on the head and tell him what 
a good dog he would be if he wasn’t so useless. Indeed, 
I often use his great body for a footstool while I smoke 
my pipe and read Forest AND STREAM. 

After the post office episode, when he isn’t quietly 
waiting on the piazza for somebody else to invite him to 
go to walk, he usually wants to lie in a certain place in 
the kitchen, right where all the servants and everybody 
else having business in that department will have to step 
over him. And yet if I attempt to administer a harmless 
but ceremonious kick, like Sam Weller’s to the Fat Boy. 
I meet looks of surprise and disapproval, and if any of 
the family happens to be in sight I get words of re- 
proach. 

And the creature is of no use, 

There is scarcely a boy in the village the least bit 
afraid of him, and scarcely a cat that will perk up her 
tail when he passes. Only three ducks and a parcel of 
hens skedaddle when they see him coming, though he 
never deigns to notice them. If a whole regiment of 
tramps were to parade through the house I doubt if he 
we do anything but put up his paw and ask to be 
petted. 

Last summer I had him at the lake, and when I went 
away for two days he just sat on the extreme end of 
the boat landing and silently wept. I didn’t know dogs 
could cry that way. 

Now, what shall I do with that animal? 

Once I threatened to have him shot} but everybody— 
—— all—knew I wouldn’t, so nobody minded me. 

en I made an arrangement to give him away. But 
my women folks made such a fuss and said the poor 
thing would be so lonely and would not get. enough to 
eat, and have such a bad time generally, that just to 
keep peace in the family, I have never asked the man 
to come for him. So here he is yet and my feet are 
— as I write, the great, splendid, good-for-nothing 
ellow. 

So, dear Forest anv Stream, please tell me how to 
get rid of him. But, if you please, do not recommend 
any harsh measures. Those women are so tender-hearted 





and silly. G. pe Monranpau. 
J. Otto Donner. 
On Tuesday of last week a good and famous’ sports- 
man, Mr. J. Otto Donner, passed away. He died in the 


Holland House, New York City. A few years ago he 
was actively Identified with bench show and Seld tral in- 
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which he was‘a member and officer, and he also acted 
as judge at the Westminster Club’s bench show some 
years igo. Of late rs he turned his attention ‘more 
particularly to horse breeding and racing as a sport, and 
held a conspicuous place among the noted horsemgn of 
America. Of sterling integrity, amiable disposition} high 
intelligence and pleasing personality, he held a high 
place in the esteem and affection of all who knew him. 


Points and Flushes. 


Prof. Edm. H. Osthaus left Newton soon after the 
trials ended, going thence to High Point, N. C., to make 
some studies of dogs owned by the Messrs. Hoyt, for 
whom he will make some portraits in the excellent man- 
ner for which he is famous. Thence he returns to 
Toledo, his home, and.soon thereafter he will proceed 
to Florida for the winter months. 





An event of the Cofitinental trials was a possum hunt, 
engaged in one night by Messrs. Nesbitt, Osthaus, 
Sturges, Keyes, Mr. Phelps and sister, and.Mr. Bradley 
and daughter. The hunt was a success, four possums 
being captured before midnight. Several: who were very 
enthusiastic when the hunt was first proposed, had “colt 
feet’”” when it was time to start. It takes the right kind 
of blood to follow the setters and pointers all day and 
the coon dogs by. night. 


The preserve of the Eastern and Continental field trial 
clubs was added to by leasing about 2,000 acres more 
land. ‘The next Members’ Stake will be run, commencing 
Nov. 18, next year, and in the public stakes the same 
purses will ‘be offered atid the same rules will govern as 
obtained this year. 





Messrs. Ames and Keyes stopped over at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., with Mr. Buckle, to enjoy a coon hunt. There 
are some famous coon hounds there, which are as skillful 
in driving a coon into a tree as Davy Crockett of old 
was in picking it cut. 





Mr. Hobart Ames, the president of the Continental 
Field Trial Club, has materially strengthened his kennel 
by the purchase of Young Jingo (Jingo—Pearl’s Dot) 
from Mr. Geo. E, Gray. The sale was made soon after 
the recent trials were ended. He is a strong, vigorous 
dog physically, and a first rate performer in the field. 
He is a successful field trial competitor. 


Pachting. 


FoLLow1NG, the sale of the schooner Alcea to Lord 
Sholto Douglas comes the sale of Lasca by Gen. James 
S. Watson to Dr. Walter von Bruening, of Berlin. The 
two will join Yampa, now in German waters, as the 
property of the Empress of Germany. 











ANOTHER important change from sail to steam comes 
with the purchase by Com. Postley, Larchmont Y. C., 
of the new steam yacht Alberta, from A. E. Tower, Esq., 
of Poughkeepsie. The yacht was built last year from 
the designs of Gardner & Cox, and is 185ft. over all, 163ft. 
6in. l.w.l., 22ft. beam, 11ft. depth and 8ft. draft, with 
twin screws. She has been taken to Manning’s Basin, 
South Brooklyn, for interior alterations; her name will 
be changed to Colonia II. While Com. Postley has not 
sold Colonia and may race her this year, his purchase of 
a large steam yacht after owning the crack American 
racing schooner, shows the trend of modern yachting 
away from the larger racing craft and into steam. 


Audax. 


THE accompanying illustrations show the arrangement 
and construction of the keel yawl Audax, whose lines 
were published last week. The cockpit is water tight 
and self-draining, just deep enough to make a comfort- 
able seat on the deck. The companion opens into the 
main saloon, 7ft. 6in. long with a sofa locker on each 
side, making up two berths if needed. Forward of this 
is the stateroom, the full width of the yacht and 6ft. 6in. 
long, fitted with a permanent berth on each side, with 
drawers beneath. It is divided from the saloon by half 
bulkheads on each side and a heavy curtain. Forward 
of this is a space of 2ft., fitted up to port with a re- 
frigerator and to starboard as a toilet room. The space 
forward of this is devoted to the galley and forecastle. 


one man being carried regularly. While there is a good 4 


deal of accommodation condensed into limited length 
and beam, the arrangement is such as to give very fair 


accommodations, and in the form of two separate rooms # 
with toilet. To a great extent, as already explained, the ¥% 


hull was built about the cabins, but the resulting com- 
promise gives about as good results as are possible under 
the assumed conditions. The headroom is 6ft. in saloon 
and stateroom. 

The following specifications give the construction in 
detail; in building some changes were made, the frames 
being in part steamed and bent, but the general arrange- 
ment and sizes are as here given. The peculiar keel con- 
tour, with its many angles, made the usual construction 
with a straight horizontal keel directly on top of the 
lead unadvisable. The wood keel was lowered as far 
as possible at the heel and raised as high at the fore end 
as the floor would admit, thus making it possible to ‘use 
one long, straight piece, with a single crook for the 
stem. Similarly, the horn timber was carried down to 
meet the keel, amidships. As it was intended to use the 
metal balanced rudder, the sternpost was not carried 
through the horn timber. On four of the main frames in 
the middle. double knees were used after the plan em- 
ployed by Mr. A. Cary Smith in Rajah, some years be- 
fore, there being a pair of knees, one to port and one to 
starboard, to each frame, each knee having one arm 
across the broad keel and one up alongside the futtock. 


The keel bolt came up between the arms of the two knees 
where a7 kéel; owing to the depth of dead- 
keel and limited inside, the usual 


keelson was Omitted, and in its place the bolt was set up 
on a chock of oak resting on the two arms of the knees. 
_The beam clamp was carried clear up to the under 
side of the planksheer, the beams being jogged down into 
it and the planksheer fastening to the clamp and beams 
along its inner edge. The specifications are as follows: 


Specifications for Keel Yaw! Audax, 1892. 


DIMENSIONS. 

Length, fore side of stemhead to after side of taffrail, 
42it. 6in.; lw.L, 3oft.; beam, roft. 3in.; depth, plank- 
sheer to rabbet at midship section, 6ft. sin.; draft, 6ft. 
6in.; freeboard, 2ft, 3in. 


MATERIALS, 


To be of the best quality throughout, all wood to be 
sound and well seasoned, and free from loose knots, 
shakes and sap; the decking and planking of topsides to 
be free from all knots. All crooks of stem, horn timber, 
frames, etc., to be of natural sweep, and not graincut. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

The yacht to be built under a shed. All work to be 
done to the satisfaction of an agent, appointed by the 
owner. All work not here specified, but that is shown 
on the drawings, or manifestly necessary to complete 
the yacht in a workmanlike manner, to be done without 
extra charge. Any change in specifieations or design 
necessitating no extra expense for labor or material, to 
be carried out free of charge; and where increase of 
cost for either can be demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
the owner’s agent, the same to be allowed for. All extra 
work to be done at a cost to be agreed on by owner 
and agent. 

FRAME. : 
Keel—Of white oak, sided as per drawing and moulded 


in, 

Stem—Of white oak, grown to shape, sided 6in. and 
moulded gin. Extreme fore end, billet head, may be of 
white pine, 

Sternpost—Of white oak, heel tenoned into keel and 
head jogged into and bolted to horn timber. No score 
for rudder will be needed. 

Horn Timber—Of hackmatack, grown to shape, sided 
6in., tapering to 3in. at after end, where it tenons into 
transom. To be moulded not less than gin. at heel and 
6in. at waterline, and rabbeted for plank ends. 

Transom—Of oak or hackmatack, shaped as per draw- 
ings, with rabbet for deck and planking; to be well 
bolted to horn and-quarter timbers. All extra wood to be 
cut away as much as is consistent with strength. 

Quarter Timbers—Of hackmatack, shaped as per draw- 
ings, and well fastened to transom, planksheer and sheer- 
strake. 

Mast Steps—For mainmast to be of oak, well boited to 
stem; for mizzen, mortise to be cut in horn timber. Both 
to fit masts provided by owner. 

Deadwoods—Of white oak or yellow pine, between 
sternpost and horn timber, and outside of main keel 
between it and lead keel. A solid chock of oak 6in. by 
gin. to be fitted on horn timber up to floor of cockpit to 
take brass rudder tube. 

Stopwaters—Of dry white pine, %in. diameter, to be 
carefully placed in all joints of keel, stem and dead- 
woods, 

Frames—Of sound hackmatack, natural shape, to be 
single sawn and spaced 12in. centers. To be moulded 
3in. at heels, 2in. at turn of bilge and 1%4in. at heads. 
Five frames in bow, and all abaft after end of waterline 
to be sided 2in.; two frames abreast of mainmast to be 
sided 2%in.; all other frames, twenty-four in all, to be 
sided 2%4in. The heels of all frames to be jogged into 
keel and deadwoods and securely bolted. 

Floor Knees—On three frames, floor knees of 2%in. 
by in. flat iron, properly galvanized, will be fitted. To 
each one of four frames amidship, two hackmatack or oak 
knees, sided 2in., will be fitted; one forward of frame 
on starboard side, and the other aft of frame on port 
side, the space between the heels of frames and the two 
knees to be filled with an oak chock to take main keel- 
bolt. The lower arm of knee to extend across the keel, 
the upper arm to extend not less than 2ft. up the side of 
the yacht. The knees to be thoroughly bolted to keel and 
to each other through timbers and oak chock, and also 
to timbers for full length of upper arm. On not less than 
seven of the remaining frames, solid floors of 2in. oak 
to be fitted, well bolted to timbers and horn timber. 

Beam Clamps—Of clear yellow pine, in single lengths, 
6in. by 1%in. amidships, tapering to 4% by Tin. at ends, 
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to be fitted close up to planksheer; the ends well bolted 
to stem and-quarter timber. The deck beams will be 
jogged into these clamps. 
“Biige Clamps—One bilge clamp of clear, yellow pine, 
4in. by 14in. amidship, tapering to 3in. by 1}gin. at ends, 
to be run about at turn of bilge on each side; to be in 
ao length, the ends well fastened to stem and horn 
timber. 


DECK FRAME. 


Deck Beams—Of hackmatack or oak, moulded 2in. 
Two beams at mast, one at fore end of house, and one at 
after end, to be sided 2%4in.; all others to be sided 134in. 
Beams to be jogged down into beam clamp, and all half 
beams to be tenoned into carlins; with one brass knee 
2in. by 1%in. by %in, to each beam. All beams spaced 
12in. 

Hanging Knees—Of hackmatack or oak, sided 1%in., 
three on each side; one abreast mast, one at fore end, and 
one at after end of trunk. : 

Lodging Knees—Of hackmatack or oak, sided 1%in., 
three on each side; one at mast, one at fore end and one 
at after end of trunk. : 

Breasthook and Partners—A solid filling of hackma- 
tack or yellow pine to be fitted under deck, to be 2in. 
thick and 12in. wide, extending from inside of stem to 
deck beam next abaft mast; to be well bolted to stem, 
beams and clamps. 

Carlins—To be of clear white oak, 4in. by 2in., and 
of full length of trunk and cockpit, about 22ft. All half 
beams.to be tenoned into carlins and secured with brass 
knee, as before provided. 

Planksheer—To be of clear white oak, in single 
lengths, 4%4in. wide and 1%4in. thick. To be fastened to 
sheerstrake and clamp with brass screws, 3in. by in. 

Partner Planks—Of mahogany, 1%4in. thick; the for- 
ward one 12in. wide and the after one 8in.; to be fastened 
to deck beams with brass screws, 2%4in. by in. 

PLANKING AND DECKING. 

Planking—To be sawn 114in. full, to finish as near that 
thickness as possible. All planks to be in single lengths, 
unless otherwise directed by owner or agent. Butts, if 
found necessary, to be at least four frames apart in ad- 
joining strakes ; and if on the same frame, to be separated 
by not less than three strakes. The butts and garboards 
to be especially well fastened. All seams to be close on 
inside, with full 1-16in. opening outside for caulking. 
The entire outside of hull to be carefully planed off. 

Garboards—To be of white oak, in single lengths. 

Bottom Plank—To be of cypress, free from loose knots, 
sap and shakes, up to the waterline amidship. 

Wales and Topsides—To be of clear yellow pine, free 
from pitch and knots, to work not more than 4in. wide. 

Deck—To be of clear white pine, dry and free from 
knots, sap and shakes; all in single lengths, and at least 
14in, by 1%in.; laid straight fore and aft, with ends 
stepped into planksheer and properly supported and 
fastened. 

Seams—Of planking and deck to show tight on the 
inside and 1-16in. opening on the outside for caulking. 

DECK JOINERWORK. 

Bulwarks—Of clear yellow pine 1¥%in. thick, gin. high 
forward, 3in. amidship, tapering out aft. Four neat 
scuppers on each side. 

Rails—Of clear white oak in single lengths, rin. thick 
and 2%4in. wide. 

Cabin Trunk—To be of selected mahogany, 1%in. 
thick, about 12in. high and in one length, about 16ft. The 
top to be of mahogany, rin. thick and 3in. wide, tongued 
and grooved and laid in varnish. The beams of cabin 
trunk to be sided 2in., moulded 1'%4in., and spaced 12in. 
Three brass hinged deck lights, of as large size as pos- 
sible, to be fitted in each side of trunk. 

Skylight—To be a single sash, 2ft. long and 3ft. wide, 
hinged; glass to be “in. thick, protected by brass rods. 

Companion—Slide and doors of mahogany, the latter 
paneled. 

Fore Hatch—To have opening 18in. by 15in. in clear, 
coamings of 1%4in. mahogany, with hinged top. 

Cockpit—To be floored with same material as deck; 
to be staved up with “in. by 3in. mahogany, edges cham- 
fered, all joints to be laid in varnish. The staving to be 
gained into a mahogany coaming on floor, to make the 
cockpit thoroughly water tight. To finish on deck with a 
mahogany rail 6in. wide. raised rin. above deck. 

Bitts—To be of sound locust, about 3in. by Sin., the 
heels securely bolted to stem. 

Cleats—The necessary cleats to be of sound locust or 
mahogany. One quarter post 2%4in. by 2%4in. to be fitted 
on each side for main sheet. 

FASTENINGS. 

Keel Bolts—Of best quality of Tobin bronze, with 
good heads and standard nuts and washers. Center line 
bolts, six in all, to be 1%in. diameter; diagonal bolts, six 
in all, to be %in. diameter. 

Blunt Bolts—All deadwood, keel and frame bolts to 
be of yellow metal or other approved alloy, properly 
headed, over washers of same metal. Stem, keel. horn 
timber and deadwoods to have %4in. bolts; heels of frames 
to be through-fastened with one in. bolt; floor knees 
and solid floors to be fastened to stem, keel and horn 
timber with two or three %in. bolts, iron knees to have 
same; floors, heels of timber and oak chocks to have }in. 
bolts. Beam and bilge Gongs to have one 5-16in. 
through bolt and one 3in. yellow metal spike in each 
frame; bolts and spikes in opposite s alternately. 
Deck beams to have one ‘in. bolt into m clamp at 
each end. Hood ends of planking and all of garboards to 
be fastened with 3in. by %4in. yellow metal spikes. All 
other plank fastenings to be stout copper boaf nails, 
riveted over burrs. The bulwarks, where over 2in. wide, 
to be fastened with ™%in. bolts, rsin. and driven 
diagonally into sheerstrake, the after ends fastened 
with stout brass screws. Rail, planksheer and paftners 
to be fastened with %4in. brass screws. The deck plank 
to be blind-nailed to each beam. with 234in. e 
iron nails. All parts not specified. to be well ned in 
the usual manner. All plank fastenings to be set in for 
outty stops, and all fastenings about deck and trunk to 
have wooden deck plugs set in varnish. The sides of 
cabin trunk to be through-bolted to carlins with in. 
yellow metal bolts. 


INTERIOR JOINERWORK. 
Floor—To be of Hin, worked ash or yellow pine, laid 
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in battened sections, fastened with brass screws, 
Ladder—Of mahogany, with three steps, each with 
rubber tread. 
METALWORK. 


Lead Keel—To weigh about 12,000lbs., to be in one 
casting, soundiy and accurately cast to shape and well 
smoothed up; and bolted to hull as described. The lead 
to be furnished by builder. 

Rudder—To be of Tobin bronze, the stock to be 2in. 
diameter, forged on lower end as per drawings; the body 
of two 3-16in. plates, riveted together at edges and also 
riveted through stock, all rivet holes to be counter- 
sunk. The space between the plates to be filled with 
melted pitch, to keep out all water. A tube of %in. 
brass, of 2%4in. internal diameter, to be driven tightly 
through floor of cockpit, chock and horn timber; with 
brass plate in floor and brass bushing let into planking at 
lower end, as per drawing. The name Audax to be en- 
graved on plate. A 3in. washer, and a casting for 
wooden tiller, the same to work on 3%4in. Tobin bronze pin 
through head of rudder stock, 

Chainplates—Four for main shrouds, of 2in. by %in. 
steel; four for main runners, of 1%in. by Sin. steel, 
and two for mizzen shrouds, of 134in. by %4in. steel. 

Channels—Of 3-16in. steel plates, shaped as per draw- 
ings and flanged to fit side of yacht. To have two braces 
of half-round iron, 1%4in, by %in., riveted across top of 
channel, the outboard end of each to go through chain- 
plate and be riveted up. 

Gammon Iron—Of steel, 2in. by %in., securely bolted 
to stem head. 

Traveler—One for main sheet, of %in. steel, securely 
fastened to beam. 

Davits—One pair of Mumm’s patent davits, for yawl 
4ft. 2in, beam. 

All iron and steel to be of best quality, and neatiy 
galvanized. 

BRASSWORK. 

Fittings for rudder, as specified, two. leading chocks on 
bow, one for 3in. chain, two on taffrail, eyebolts and 
leaders for jib shets, screw deck plates for pump and 
water tank, fittings for skylight, hinges, hasp and lock for 
main companion and fore hatch, brass sockets for mast 
bitts and brass caps for main, mast and quarter bitts, six 
in all. Six hinged side lights for cabin trunk. Two bob- 
stay plates for stem. 

PLUMBING. 


Water Closet—One small size’ water closet to be fitted 
to starboard, with all connections and sea cocks. One 
small wash basin with waste pipe connected to closet. 

Pump—One single-barrel copper yacht’s pump, 2)4in. 
diameter, with 1%4in. suction pipe to well; galvanized 
iron spear and brass screw plate in deck. 

Scuppers—Of tin, lead pipe, fitted in cockpit floor, one 
on each side; to drain below waterline. 

Water Tank—As large.as space will permit, under 
cockpit, with filling pipe and screw plate in deck, and pipe 
to forecastle. 

Pump—Small house pump for fresh water to be fitted 
in forecastle. 

SPARS. 

Bowsprit—Of spruce, Sin. diameter at gammon, 4}4in. 
at cranse and 15ft. long. All other spars to be furnished 
by owner; mast steps to be fitted for masts as furnished. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Limbers and Pump Well—Suitable limber holes to be 
cut in all knees and floors to lead to pump well. All 
small spaces between garboards and deadwood or keel 
to be filled flush with pitch, to lead all water to well. 

Tiller—Of locust, fitted to brass yoke on rudder head; 
carving on fore end as per drawings. 

Side Ladder—Of mahogany, with brass hook arms and 
rubber on steps. 

Boom Crotch—Of oak, as per drawings. 

Mast Bitts—Of locust, with brass sockets in deck and 
brass caps. 

Capstan—To be provided by owner and fitted by builder. 

Anchors, chains and all riggings to be provided by 
owner. : 

CAULKING AND PAYING. 


All seams of planking to be properly caulked with 
cotton, run with paint dnd payed with putty. All seams 
of deck to be carefully caulked with cotton, using no oil 
nor grease on iron; and run with Jeffries’ Marine Glue, 
according to directions furnished by maker. All nail 
and screw holes about deck to be filled with wooden 
plugs set in varnish; all other fastenings to have putty 
stops. 

PAINTING. 


Inside, below floor, to be painted with one coat of red 
lead and oil. 

Bottom—To have two priming coats of red lead and 
oil, and one finishing coat of Ratjhen’s Composition, 
smoothly applied. 

Topsides—Up to rail, to have two priming coats, the 
first of red lead, both well rubbed down, and one finishing 
coat of best biack, no oil to be used. 

Varnishing—The rail, planksheer, cabin trunk, cock- 
pit and all deckwork except planks to have three coats of 
best spar composition, each coat being thoroughly dry 
before the next is laid on. The interior of cabin to have 
one coat of wood filler and two coats of best varnish. 

Carving and Gilding—A %in. cove to be run in topside; 
with carved scrolis at bow and stern, all laid in best gold 
leaf. The name and port to be placed on stern in brass 
letters 3in. long, neatly gilded in best gold leaf. 


SEPARATE SPECIFICATIONS FOR INTERIOR WORK. 


Forecastle—Butkhead of clear yellow pine, 3in. wide, 
matched with edges chamfered; with door of same open- 
ing on port side and finished to appear when shut as part 
of bulkhead. Stout brass hinges and brass spring catch 
to be fitted on forecastle side, and sunk flat brass bolt 
on after side. The forecastle to ‘be fitted with plain 
pine locker, painted. 

Toilet Room and Pantrv—A second bulkhead’ to be 
built 2ft. abaft the first, with opening 2ft. 6in. wide. for 
curtain, A refrigerator, provided by owner, to be fitted 
by. builder on port side. The starboard side to be fitted 
with yacht W. C., as provided, and wash basin, with 
seat, step and casing of yellow pine. 

Stateroom—To have a berth on each side, 2ft. 6in. 

and 6ft. 6in. long, with 2ft. 6in. space between 
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fronts. Two large drawers under each berth, with fronts 
of ash, oak or mahogany. Half bulkhead at head of each 
berth, finished with pilasters and rail. All finish of berths 
and bulkheads to be. of w pine. 

Saloon—To be 7ft. 6in. long, with sofa locker on 
each side, 2ft. 6in. between fronts at fore end, narrow- 
ing to 2ft. aft. Front of lockers to be staved with yellow 
pine, edges chamfered, with ledge 2in. high. The back 
of each locker to be staved up for a height of about 12in., 
as per drawings, with cap on staving. After bulkhead of 
yellow pine, with door on each'side to locker at side of 
cockpit; these doors to have open lattice fronts of pine 
iin. wide and Yin. thick. Doors to have brass hinges and 
spring latches, 

Ceiling—From forecastle bulkhead to after end of 
saloon, the space above lockers to be ceiled with %4in. 
cedar, finished smooth to receive lincrusta. Interior, ex- 
cept forecastle lockers, to be finished in varnish, as 
provided. 





George L. Watson. 


_ WE are indebted to the Scottish Field for the following 
interesting biographical notice of Mr. George L. Watson, 
the noted yacht designer, who is quite as well known on 
this side as at home. We regret that it is impossible to 
reproduce the portrait accompanying the article: 





Distant Shore, by Hermit, out of Land’s End, by 
Trumpeter, out of Far Away, by Young Melbourne, is 
the name of the beautiful mare which was bred by Her 
Majesty the Queen, at Bushey Park, in 1880, and became 
the founder of the celebrated Hardwick Hall stud of Mr. 
C. D. Rose. In a few days it will be the name of Mr. 
Rose’s new cutter yacht to be launched at Meadowside, 
Partick. Whether the newest of Watson’s designs will 
bring as much success ‘as the grand dam of Cyleene, one 
of the best race horses in training, and whose dam was 
Distant Shore's daughter, Orcadia, by Isonomy, remains 
to be seen; but Meadowside and Watson and winning 
gd have now been closely associated since the year 
1875. 
Dr. Watson, the designer’s father, was well known in 
Glasgow in his day, not only as a skillful practitioner, 
but a scholar possessing rich literary tastes and sym- 
pathies, and numbering: among his friends Thackeray 
and that genial editor of Punch, Shirley Brookes. His 
mother, Miss Burstall, was a daughter of Mr. Timothy 
Burstall, an inventor of considerable note, and rival of 
George Stephenson of “Rocket” renown. On Dr. Wat- 
son’s death, which sad event took place when the family 
were very young, Mrs. Watson, who is still alive and 
well, took up her residence in London, Mr. G. L., who 
had developed considerably the tastes of his maternal 
grandfather, and had determined on a career in, the ship- 
building line, remaining in Glasgow. His brother, Mr. 
T. Malcolm Watson, had ideas the other way, preferring 
to draw houses to drawing ships; and his work as a 
dramatist is well remembered by those who used to enjoy 
so well the old German Reed entertainment and Corney 
Grain’s songs. 0 

Mr. Watson entered the practical work of life in the 
then famous yard of R. Napier & Son, of Govan and 
Lanceéfield, as a draftsman, in the year 1867, he then being 
sixteen years old, having come into the world with the 
America Cup in 1851. The head of Napier’s yard was 
then Mr. Pearce, from Chatham, formerly alluded to as 
“Billy Pearce,” subsequently to be known to posterity as 
Sir William Pearce, Baronet, of Fairfield, and the great- 
est shipbuilder of the nineteenth century. His fight to 
cut down the transatlantic records from seven and a 
half days to five and a half days, and to reduce the 
Australian and Eastern passages in equal proportion, is 
practically the romantic portion of the history of modern 
steatn navigation. When many have been calling out 
about the late arrivals of transports they should think 
that but for Pearce, of Fairfield, who shortened Cape 
voyages five days, some of our troops would not yet be in 
Durban. It is to be regretted that he did not live to see 
Fairfield’s greatest triumph, Kildonan Castle. 

On leaving Napier’s yard, where his training was of the 
most practical character, Mr. Watson went to Messrs. A. 

J. Inglis, and it was there he first began to develop his ideas 
on yacht building. “Mr. John Inglis was, then an en- 
thusiastic yachtsman, and Mr. Watson candidly acknowl- 
edges to many little things he learned in yacht designing 
at Pointhouse. In 1871 he designed his first yacht, the 
little rambowed, shallow-bodied Beg Woffington, on lines 
which were thought conducive to speed; but in this he 
was disappointed, and it was not till four years afterward 
(1875) that he produced the 5-tonner Clotilde for an 
Irish gentleman. This little craft, broken up at Kings- 
town but the other day, was the harbinger of his reputa- 
tion. She was, to put it mildly, very considerably 
“rockered,” and her appearance on the stocks recalled the 
anecdote in pre-historic Clyde yacht racing when a young 
Viking explorer was informed by his Norse king that he 
might have all the land he could circumnavigate south of 
Crinan Bay. Discovering when storm-stayed in West 
Tarbet, the narrow neck of land which separates Loch 
Fyne from the Atlantic, that astute Norseman went home, 
remained quiet, stowed away a set of wheels, and by the 
aid of his primitive patent slip—the Campbells having not 
come then—added Cantyre to the contents of his plate- 
locker. Notwithstanding all this criticism when Clotilde 
came out late in the season at Millport regatta in a stiff 
breeze and lumpy sea, carrying a whole mainsail against 
the then invincible Fairlie 5-tonner Pearl, which had to 
single-reef, she beat the latter handsomely. As she was 
built to Dublin Bay measurement, an objection to her as 
being half a ton in excess was sustained. Her designer 
and friends had, however, tasted the sweets of victory, 
and wished for more. “La Keel la Mortis, doun gangs 
anither keel” is the motto of Clyde shipbuilders, and the 
keel of Clotilde’s successor was laid in the corner of 
Meadowside yard not fat from the cradle of Distant 
Shore. The three owners, Mr. John Laurence, Mr. J. B. 
Hilliard, and her designer, with the assistance of two 
carpenters, put her together in such a tough fashion as to 
make growl the men who pi her to pieces two years 


azo. Round-bodied, with a big sectional area, and a keel 
of outside lead, Vril proved herself the best 5-tonner on 
Clyde of 
essays, Can 
ting races in their own weather. 


Camellia and Clio, supplied to 
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be pretty big in her sail-spread for a then 5-tonner, and 
the writer, who took the place of third man with Messrs. 
Laurence and Hilliard, in the absence of her designer, in 
the three-handed Royal Clyde Corinthian match. coming 
across Loch Long, thought she was a pretty good handful 
for five. Still with spinaker over her nose, we drew the 
winning gun. After the successes of Vril came the long 
unbroken line of Verve, Quiraing, Madge and Verve II. 
of 10-tonners, with the famous steel first-class cutter 
Vanduara. May, Marjorie, Yarana, Thistle, with three 
Valkyries, not to speak of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales’ Britannia, have followed, and but a month 
or’ two ago Mr. Watson received from one of the 
staunchest supporters of the pastime we have, the Kaiser 
himself, one of the kindest mpengns relative to the victory 
of Meteor as a yawl, accompanied by a bronze bust of her 
Imperial owner. Distant Shore, the latest of Mr. Wat- 
son’s triumphs, will not — for the America Cup, 
being much smaller than the s of boats engaged in 
that seemingly endless enterprise. In regard to a fourth 
Watson representative for this contest, it seems unlikely 
that such will be seen under a racing flag for some time 
at least, as the designing, building, and preparing of such 
a vessel involves such exclusive attention as to preclude 
all other work, and as Mr. Watson had generally a fair 
share of this on hand for other clients, one or other 
would have to be neglected. In regard to this, we note 
from that treasury of useful yachting knowledge Lloyd’s 
Green Book, that Mr. Watson has, in the twenty-five 
years he has been in business, designed some 32,000 tons 
of yachts, steam and sailing, representing probably a cash 
value of something like three-quarters of a million—a 
very respectable addition to the value of our pleasure 
navy. 

As is well known, Mr..Watson believes in building 
boats which are smart in turning to windward, the wind- 
ward road being the long road and the hard road of sail- 
ing. The idea is very old in yachting, as may be gathered 
from the following, from the Edinburgh Advertiser, Sept. 


28, 1773: . 

“Yesterday the Earl of Ferrers, Admiral of the Fleet, 
arrived in his yacht after a cruise of about three weeks, 
which he took in order to make a trial of his new 
method of constructing ships. We are informed that 
nothing that ever was built answered all purposes so well, 
as not only is she a surprising fast vessel, but carries her 
sail remarkably well, and has every good quality a vessel 
can possibly have in the utmost perfection, more particu- 
larly in a heavy head sea. ‘What,’ says our correspondent, 
‘is very extraordinary in this vessel is that in turning up 
to windward from the Downs to Blackwell (where she 
arrived on Sunday evening) she beat every vessel between 
three or four miles an hour right in the wind’s eye, 
though there were at last 100 sail of vessels of different 
sorts coming up the river.’” 

In regard to steam yachts, Mr. Watson has built many 
of the largest, finest and fastest afloat, the largest of these 
for American clients, comprising the Nahama, for the 
late Mr. Robert Goelet; the Mayflower for his brother, 
the late Ogden Goelet; Varuna, of 1,500 tons, for Mr. 
Eugene Higgins, and Margarita, 1,350 tons, for Mr. A. 
J. Drexel. The largest of all is now building in Denny’s 

ard, Dumbarton, for that noted ipeuntioual chtsman, 

r. James Gordon Bennett, of the New York Herald, and 
will be launched about mid-summer. She presents some 
striking peculiarities when compared with the boats men- 
tioned, embodying, as she does, some of her owner’s own 
particular notions—has a straight stem with mast just aft 
of a huge funnel, is puctlo-dericed forward with poop aft. 
The Denny workmanship considered, she will be a mag- 
nificent vessel, and will steam eighteen and a half knots. 

Of the yacht owners and yachtsmen associated with 
Mr. Watson in his early days, that genial old gentleman, 
Mr. John Clark, of Vanduara and Wendur, has been dead 
for some years; but Mr. James Coats, of Madge and 
Marjorie, is still sailing as usual with Duncan as skipper, 
now in the Gleniffer schooner, the largest sailing yacht 
afloat. Mr. Wyllie, of the first Verve, sails Verve VI. 
with all the verve of Verve I. The Allan Brothers, owners 
of the three famous 5-tonners, Nora, Doris and Dora, 
have gone into steam. Mr. Hilliard steers commodore 
ships on regatta days, and tells old yachting yarns with a 
briny flavor. Mr. John Latirence is chief Lloyd Sur- 
veyor at Sunderland, a position his father before him had 
for many years, and Mr. Inglis, the designer of Hilda, 
Blanche and Moira, seems to be seeking material for 
another yachtsman’s holiday in steering that hitherto 
difficult ship the North British Railway. 
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The Eastern Y. C, Challenge Cup. 


THE final conditions of the new Eastern Y. C. challenge 

cup for the 51ft. class have been published, practically as 
given some time since in the Forest AND STREAM, and 
the cup will be ready for competition in the coming 
season. The Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. has sent out 
to its members the conditions of the cup, accompanied by 
the following circular: 
_ The attention of members is invited to the accompany- 
ing circular, issued by the Eastern Y. C., of Boston, an- 
nouncing the conditions to govern races for the Eastern 
challenge cup, which has been established by that club as 
a — challenge cup, for competition between the 
New York, Seawanhaka Corinthian, Larchmont, Atlantic 
and Eastern yacht clubs, 

It will be observed that the intention is to promote 
the —- ent of yachts of moderate dimensions and 
cost, which, while possessing high speed, will also be 
useful for other than mere racing purposes. It seems to 
us that the objects for which this cup has been established 
deserve every preety aed from our club, and that 
competition for it will furnish one of the most interesting 
events of the yachting season. 

If any member or members desire to build a chal- 
lenger we shall be very glad to arrange for the issuance 
of a challe by the club, and to co-operate in arranging 
the terms of the contest, and to render any other assist- 


ance in our power. . . 
Ace Comm Be Fi C. 
By C.:A. SHerman, Sec’y. att 
New Yor, Dec 7. 


The Forest anp Srazam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended fot publication should teach us at the 
latest by Monday end es much earlier as practicable, in ite 
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The Seawanhaka Cup. 
_ THE agreement between the St. Lawrence Y. C.. 
the present holder of the Seawanhaka international chal- 
lenge cup, and the White Bear Y. C., for a match next 
summer, has been completed, and is now ready for the 
signatures of the officers of the two clubs. The text is as 
follows: 





Agreement governing ‘the match for the Seawanhaka 
international challenge cup for the season of 1900; 

It is hereby mutually covenanted_and agreed by and be- 
tween the Royal St. 1 swredce Y. C., of Montreal, Can- 
ada, and the White Bear Y. C., of St. Paul, that the fol- 
lowing regulations shall govern the match to be sailed be- 
tween the representative yachts of the said clubs during 
the season of 1900: 

Article 1.—The courses shall consist of a triangular 
course, and a course to windward or leeward and return. 
Each leg of the triangular course shall be one and one- 
third nautical miles in length, and shall be sailed over 
three times, making a total of twelve miles. The course 
to windward or leeward and return shall have a total 
length of twelve nautical miles; each leg shall be, if 
possible, two nautical miles, and shall not be less than one 
nautical mile. 

Article 2—The match shall be awarded to the yacht 
winning three of five races. 

The races shall be sailed alternately over the triangular 
and the windward or leeward and return courses. 

The first race to be triangular or windward and re- 
turn, as the winner of the toss may elect. 

Article 3.—The races shall be sailed under the manage- 

*ment of three judges; one shall be appointed by each 
club, and the two so appointed shall elect a third on or 
before July 1, 1900. They shall act as judges and time- 
keepers, shall direct laying out the courses, shall decide 
whether the contestants come within the prescribed meas- 
urements and scantling restrictions, and shall settle all 
disputes. The decision of a majority shall be final in all 
matters pertaining to the contest. 

It shall be the duty of the judges to thoroughly check 
the scantling, and satisfy themselves by boring, in- 
spections or other means, that the measurements are thor- 
oughly up to specifications. 

Article 4.—Each club shall name its representative yacht 
five days before the fizst race. 

Article 5.—The start shall be a one-gun flying start, 
with a preparatory signal. 

Article 6.—The races shall be sailed without time al- 
lowance. 

Article 7—Yachts must not exceed 25ft. racing length 
measured under the following rule: L.W.L., plus the 
square root of the sailing area, divided by two, equals 
the racing length. Yachts shall be measured without 
crew on board, but with a deadweight of 45olbs., which 
shall be carried amidships; approximately at the center of 
buoyancy during measurement. The sail area must not 
exceed 500 sq. ft., as determined in Article 8. 

A yacht’s draft of hull or keel shall not exceed 5ft., 
and with the centerboard down shall not exceed 6ft. 
Draft shall be determined when yachts are in trim for 
racing. Centerboards shall be so constructed that they 
can be wholly housed without leaving any projection be- 
low the hull or keel. 

Article 8.—The factor of sail area used in determinin; 
racing length shall be ascertained by adding to the actua 
area of the mainsail, computed from its exact dimensions, 
the area of the fore triangle. The hoist of the mainsail, 
when measured, shall be plainly marked on the mast and 
its outer points on the boom and gaff or other spars, used 
to set the sail, and the sail shall not be set beyond these 
limiting points. The fore triangle shall be determined by 
the Siedion factors: (1) The perpendicular shall be the 

. perpendicular distance between the deck and a point on 
the forestay, where the line of the after leech of the 
jib intersects the forstay, above which the jib shall not be 
hoisted. (2) The base shall be the distance between the 
forward side of the mast at the deck and the point of in- 
tersection of the forestay with the bowsprit or hull. 

Any jib, when set, must not extend beyond the upper 
and forward points above defined. 

Sails shall be limited to mainsail. jibs and spinaker. 
The total area of the mainsail and fore triangle shall not 
exceed 500 sq. ft. The area of the spinaker measured as 
a triangle, whose base is the mages of the spinaker- boom 
‘measured from its outer end, when set to the center of the 
mast, and whose perpendicular is the distance from the 
deck at the fore side of the mast to the spinaker halyard 
«block, shall not exceed twice the area of the fore triangle. 
All jibs and spinaker must be triangular sails, but they 
may have small clubs on the heads not exceeding ten per 
cent. of the base of the fore triangle. 

Article 9.—The spinaker boom when used in carrying 
sail shall not be lashed to the bowsprit or stemhead. 

Article 10.—Shifting ballast shall not be allowed. (Cen- 
terboards shall be considered as fixed ballast.) 

. Article 11.—No outrigger. or other mechanical device 
for carrying live ballast outboard shall be allowed. 

Article 12.—Centerboards shall not be loaded except to 
overcome flotation, but metal plates may be used under 
the following restrictions: 

The centerboard may be of steel or iron plate, of prac- 
tically uniform thickness, not over %in. thick at any point, 
and not weighing over Prolbs. 

The centerboard, if of bronze, brass or metal other than 
steel or iron, may not be over Hin. thick at any point; 
shall be of practically uniform thickness, and shall not 
weigh over 

Article 13.—Yachts must sail seemphon the series of 
races with the same amount of fixed ballast, and center- 
woards of practically the same weight as carried in the 
first race. ‘ 

Article 14 A.—Yachts must be so constructed that on a 
cross section taken at any point, no part of the hull shall 
‘be sensibly below the center part of the hull exclusive 
of the false keel or skeg. 

14 B.—The t area must not be more than 40 per 
cent. of the area of the deck. 

Article 15.—Yachts shall be constructed in accordance 
with the following restrictions: : 
ask The planking of hull shall not be “-ss than %in. 

at 


2, The nes or ibs shall be of oal elm or other 





hard wood, and shall mot be less than 114 sq. in. per 
lineal foot of length of vessel; they may, however, be 
spaced as desired. Example: Frames may. be 14 x 1, 
spaced I2in. c, toc. or 56 x 1, spaced 6in. c. ‘to c., or 58 X 

3. The deck plank shall not be less than ft. thick if 
without covering, but where covered with canvas may be 
3ft. Sin. thick. The deck beams shall not be less than 
14 sq. in. per lin. ft. of length. Example: Deck beams 
may be 1% x I, spaced 12in. ¢. to c., or 1%4 x %, spaced 
Gin. c. to c. 

Internal bracing, floors, knees or other stiffening mem- 
bers shall not be included in the area of the frames or 
deck beams. 

Article 16.—The total actual weight of the crew, includ- 
ing all clothes, personal apparel and belongings worn by 
them or carried on board during the race, shall not ex- 
ceed 65olbs. 

Article 17.—The helmsmen and crew shall be amateurs, 
and members of the respective clubs, and the helmsmen 
shall be named in writing, as required by the provisions 
of Article X. of the declaration of trust. 

Article 18.—The provisions of the declaration of trust, 
so far as the same are inconsistent with the foregoing 
articles, are hereby waived, but in all other respects, shall 
govern the match. 

‘In witness whereof, said clubs have caused this agree- 
inent to be signed in duplicate by third duly authorized 
representatives this — day of , 1900. 

Rovat Sr. ‘Lawrence Y. C., 
Waite Bear Y. C 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The Rochester Y. C. held its annual meeting on Dec. 
7, electing the following officers: Com., Alfred G. 
Wright; Vice-Com., Charles Van Voorhis; Fleet Captain, 
Albert E. Vogt; Sec’y-Treas., Thomas G. Young; Cor. 
Sec’y, John F. Griffin; Meas., William H. Pillow; Fleet 
Surgeon, W. J. Herriman; Directors, F. E. Rogers and 
F. E. Woodworth; Delegates to L. Y. R. A., Charles Van 
Voorhis, J. E. Burroughs and J. W. Robbins; Alternates, 
T. B. Pritchard, Frank T. Christy and James C. Dryer. 

The club, after. the most successful season in its his- 
tory, is in a very prosperous condition. After the meeting 
a banquet took place. 

An adjourned meeting of the Lake Michigan Yachting 
Association on Dee. 9 was voted to add the 2oft. knock- 
about class of yachts to the boats eligible to compete in 
Association events. For some time there has been agi- 
tation in favor of the smaller boats, a class very popu- 
lar throughout the East, and the present move is one in 
which yachtsmen all up and down the lake are interested. 
The Green Bay, Milwaukee, Chicago and Columbia yacht 
clubs were represented at the meeting. Messrs. Mather 
and Curtis were present from Milwaukee. W. R. Craw- 
ford and John B. Berryman represented the Chicago 
Y. C., and W. S. Bougher the Columbia fleet. Plans for 
next year were discussed, but no definite steps taken. It 
is probable a challenge cup will be offered for a series of 
events to be competed for by the new knockabout class. 
The annual regatta will probably be held about July 4.— 
Chicago Herald. . 

The Minnetonka Ice Y. C., to maintain-a winter club 
house and fleet on the lake, has filed articles of in- 
corporation with the Secretary of State. The officers are: 
Com., Theodore Wetmore; Vice-Com., Albert E. McMil- 
lan; Sec’y, Fred A. Hubbard; Treas., Robert G, Morison; 
Meas., William K. Morison.—Minneapolis Tribune. 


Virginia, the new Watson steam yacht building at the 
Bath Iron Works for Isaac Stern, had a builder’s trial ov 
Dec. 14, a run of four houre. She will be completed in a 
short time, and will leave for New York. Capt. Leander 
Jeffries is in command. 

The Old Mill Y. C. has elected the following officers: 
Com., Dr. G. A.. Cooper; Vice-Com., August Dachtal; 
Rear-Com., Adam Glasita; Sec’y, M. Teed; Treas., L. 
Walker; Board of Trustees, David Van Winklen, F. 
Terry and J. F. Lee. The club elected thirty-three new 
members, increasing the membership to ninety-three. It 
was decided to limit the membership to 100, and dues were 
increased to $5, A new club house 50 x rooft. will be 
ready by spring. 

The Beverly Y. C. elected the following officers on Dec. 
9: Com., G. H. Richards; Vice-Com., L. S. Dabney; 
Sec’y and Treas., Lawrence Whitcomb; Meas., Jo 
Parkinson; Regatta Committee, F. E. Cabot, C. F. 
Hodges, C. H. Jones, L. G. King, J. G. Palfrey, E. M. 
Farnsworth, R. V. Emmons, 2d; Admission Committee, 
F. L. Dabney, A. S. Hardy, F. W. Sargent, E. M. Farns- 
worth, Lawrence Whitcomb; House Committee, Dr. E. S. 
Wood, A. S. Hardy, W. H. Emmons, Lawrence Whit- 
al W. E. Eustis; Counsel, John Parkinson and C. H. 

ones. 


On Dec. 9 the following gentlemen gathered at 
the R. C. Y. club house, Toronto: Messrs. J. Wilton 
Morse, J. W. Rutherford, S. Playfair, E. Wedd, N. Dar- 
rell, H. Parsons, J. W. Barry, . Bastedo, C. Crean, H. 
Lowden, C. Reid and T. Cuff. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to form an association to be known as “the small 
boat section of the R. C. Y. C.,” and to draft a constitu- 
tion. It was also decided that the annual fee be $3, but 
only members in good standing with the R. C. Y. C and 
prospective ones would be eligible to membership. 

Mr. J. Wilton Morse, the chief organizer of the skiff 
section, laid the essential points of forming such an asso- 
ciation before those present in a masterly style. He 
contended that for the past four or five years skiff sail- 
ing had been comparatively dead in the club and now the 
younger members felt that it was high time somethin 
should be done in a substantial way to pain bring mak 
boat racing up to the old standard. © do this, con- 
tinued Mr. Morse, as an inducement for the junior mem- 
bers to build boats in the 16ft. class (the maximum cost 
to be $150, ready to sail), prizes worth while competing 
for should be hung up. The first it is intended shall be 
$30, second $20, and for third place $10. To raise the 
necessary prize money, for one race in each sailing month, 
viz., June, July, August and September, the sum of $300 
is required, and it is proposed that the boat section itself 
raise $150, the balance being subscribed by the older 
members of the yacht club. intended races shall be 
sailed over a triangular course, laid out in front of the 


city club: house, with half-mile sides; six rounds to a 
race, so that the’ boats will pass the club’ house, thus 
enabling the spectators from the veranda to see the boats 
go by every few minutes. With the a of five boats 
already in the class, concluded Mr. Morse, and the pros- 
pects of two or three more, there should be a grand revival 
of sailing, as has not been seen since the palmy days of. 
’gI and ’o2. 

The association then unanimously elected Mr. Henry 
Barber as chairman. ‘This gentleman takes a lively in- 
terest in all the junior members, and he will see that the 
small boat section proves an exceptional success next 
summer. 

The officers of the association for 1900 are: Mr. Henry 
Barber, Chairman; Mr. Nat Darrell, Hon. Sec’y-Treas. ; 
Committee, Messrs. E. K. M. Wedd, R. T. Cuff and 

Morse. 

A meeting of the club will be held on the second 
Saturday of each month, and it is hoped that as many as 
eo will make it convenient to attend—lMontreal 

tar, 

The boats must conform to the limits of the special 
ballasted class of the Lake Sailing Skiff Association. as 
follows: They must carry at least 6oolbs. of ballast, 
either in the form of a fixed keel, loaded centerboard, in- 
terior ballast or any combination. Weights of metal cen- 
terboard or steel fin to be included in this weight. Cen- 
terboards weighing over 200lbs. must not at any point 
draw more than 4ft. 

They shall be measured with this amount of ballast and 
300lbs. for weight of crew aboard, and must not exceed 
4ft. draft, except in the case of centerboard boats, which 
shall be allowed to draw 6ft., provided the centerboard 
does not weigh more than 2oolbs. The dimensions 
shall be: 

Length over all not to exceed 2sft. 6in. 

Length on waterline, 16ft. 

Minimum beam, 6ft. 

Minimum freeboard, 15in. 

Sail area not to exceed 330 sq. ft. 

Crew, two men. 

Planking not less than in. thick. Ribs 1%4in. square 
to the foot, over at least two-thirds the over-all length 
of boat, with a reduction of 20 per cent. allowed in size 
of ribbing at the ends. 


Bifle Range and Gallery. 


Rifle at St. Louis. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The weekly medal shoot of the Excelsior Rifle 
Club was held at its headquarters, No, 5 North Broadway, over 
the 75ft. range, on a German ring target, 10 shots each man, pos- 
sible 250 points. A meeting was held after the shoot and four 
new members were accepted, and it was agreed to have a shoot 
at 200yds. every Sunday at Farm Glen. This team will also take 
up revolver shooting at Capt. Schaaf’s academy, at 20yds.: 

















J Lukens...... «++ 16 21 20 20 24 25 24 24 23 21—218 
Renshaw ..... ++ 14 18 16 21 21 21 24 24 23 23-206 
L, Pabst. cvecserercecere «+» 20 22 22 22 23 23 24 24 24 24—228 
CUE BOOED -ecieknencs ep daycocets 17 23 21 24 23 24 24 23 23 23—225 
I ae Fon ies ednsandedsscaiins 19 20 21 22 23 23 24 25 23 22222 
IN oe iatee dedi ide cners dhocectnets 21 22 22 23 25 24 24 23 23 22—229 
Northwang ... -» 17 19-23 24 23 23 25 23 22 23—221 
Dr Kennedy . -- 18 19 21 21 23 23 23 23 24 24219 

GMs ccces ce -» 20 22 22 23 24 24 24 22 24 25-230 
SONI ocodcccceccscieadssccsnceee 18 22 22 23 22 24 23 24 23 22—223 
Cot SeROR cs, vecsvcrcseadiscianece 21 22 22 21 24 24 24 25 25 21—229 

Cuas. SPENCER. 








Grapshooting. 


Fixtures. 


Dec, 31-Jan. 1.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Amateur tournament of the 
Wisconsin Gun Club. P, Himmelstein, Sec’y. 

Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 
= contest. Fourth Saturday of each month, Grand American 

Watson's Bark Barmade C Ill.—Medal 

atson’s Park.—Burnside Crossin .—Me test th 
and third Fridays of each month.” Cones oe 
1900. 

ot Zea, Seely” Pa.—Fifteen-live-bird handicap; $5 entrance. 

Jan. 1—New Haven, Conn.—Holiday shoot of the New Haven 
Gun Club. Targets. J. B. Savage, Sec’y. 

Jan. er’ i. Y.—Third annual tournament of the 

<) eae 





Sqpenaeee Gun Clu ets, V. Wallburg, Ca 
Jan. 1.—Newark, N. J.—All-day target shoot of the South Side 
m “ c N. J-H 

an. 1.—Jersey City, N. J.—Holiday shoot of the H G 
Club. J Bens, Sec’y. mire es. — 


an 1%.-19.—Hamilton, Ont., Can.—Annual tournament of the 

amilton Gun Club; $1,200 in prizes. Open to the world. H. 
Hamilton Gun Club; $1,500 in prizes. Open to the world. II. 

Jan. 17-18.—Danville, 1ll.—Sconce-Cadwallader invitation shoot. 
Live birds and targets. John Parker, Mgr. 

Feb. 13-17.—Hot. Springs, Ark.—Third annual midwinter tourna- 
ment; $1,000 added; 2-cent targets (Rose system) and live birds 
(high a guns). Capt. A. R. Smith, Sec’y, 

April 2—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
April, Zl Linsoln, Nebe-Thied’ soezi 

18-21.—Lincoln, Neb.—Third annual amateur tournament 
of the Lincoln Gun Club. Live birds and targets. W. S. Stein. 


y- 

May 7.—Chicago, I1!.—Twenty-sixth annual convention and tour- 
poment of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. W. B. 

y- 

une een N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament of th 
new York = sone for the Protection of Fish and Game. 

June 67.—Columbus, O.—Ohio T shooters’ 3 
ment. J. C. Porterfield, Secy, Pe sen 

June 11—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American licap target tournament, Edward Banks, Sec’y. 

June 19-21.—Charleston, W. Va.—Fourth annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices 
of Beechwood Rod and Gun Ciub. Added money and merchandise 


prizes. J. A. Jones, Sec’y, Charleston, W. Va. 
A —Arnold’s Okoboji pe, a 
ones bea. Park, oboji Lake, Ia.—Budd-Gilbert 


DRIVERS -AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for pullication in 
these columhs, alse any news notes they may care to have printed. Tres 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mai/ 
allsuch matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 








The members of the Fountain Gun Club have received from the 
secretary notice as follows: “The Fountain Gun Club will hold a 
trap contest at Dexter Park on Thursday, Dec. ati P.M. Ir 
is proposed to the pleasant experience of month, and 
to this end 2 trolley car to the grounds and return will be 
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ovided for members contributing to the 
Cmeueiets from fifteen to twenty peceen besides the ts 
in the car, and the expenses, uding luncheon, will from 
$2 to $2.50 for each person, depending upon the number t. 
Please inform me not later than 3 p 
wish to be one of the party. Car seats will be awarded in. the 
order in which replies are received, and a letter will be sent td 
each subscriber advising when and where to take the car. We are 
compelled to limit the car accommodations to members and press 
representatives in view of the number of members whé have already 
expressed a wish to be with us.” 

Dr. W. L. Gardiner, of San Antonio, Tex., who has been spend- 
ing the summer in New York anc vicinity, contemplates an early 
departure for Florida, where he will spend the winter enjoying 
the sports afield which there abound. Recently he purchased a 
pointer of Mr. R. Wilbur, Jr., of Fitchburg, ss. This three- 
year-old dog has s pedigree which takes in most of the famous win- 
ners of America, and Br. Gardiner is earnest in his praise of him 
both as to looks and performance. He avers that he is one of the 
best field dogs in America. Incidentally, he bought him through 
an advertisement in Forest anp Stream. This pointer will have 
a Florida experience this winter, as he is intended to do the find- 
ing and pointing essential to good shooting. Dr. Gardiner was 
recently elected a member of the Fountain Gun Club. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., have 
issued their calendar for 1900. The uses of rifle and shotgun are 
illustrated by two large pictures, the work of the famous artist, Mr. 
A. B. Frost. The picture at the top of the calendar portrays a 
mountain hunting scene—two men lying concealed behind large 
rocks, keenly watching some mountain shee in the distance. The 
title is “Wating for a Shot at the Old Run.” | The picture at 
the bottom of the calendar portrays quail shooting. wo setter 
dogs, one pointing, the other backing, flushed birds, and a sports- 
man in the act of shooting, make a very spirited scene. 


The calendar of the Peters Cartridge Co. for 1906 contains il- 
lustrations of the practical use of Peters ammunition at the traps, 
butts, and the shooting of big game, and upland and wildfowl 
shooting. There is an illustration of shooting big game in the 
Philippines, guinea hen shooting in Cuba, wildfowl shooting in 
Porto Rico and Hawaii, and a scene portraying big-game shooting 
in the West. It is entitled “Ammunition for our World-Wide 
Possessions.” Address The Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O.; 
Eastern office, 80 Chambers street, New York; T. H. Keller, 
Agent. 


The contest for the E C cup, emblematic of the championship 
at inanimate targets, was shot at Batavia, N. Y.. on Monday of this 
week, and resulted in a victory for Mr. Fred Gilbert, the chal- 
lenger, of Spirit Lake, Ia., by a score of 120 to Mr. W. R. 
Crosby’s 119. The conditions were 50 targets at unknown angles, 
§ expert, and 25 pairs. Unknown angles, Gilbert 46, Crosby 42. 
Expert, Gilbert 42, Crosby 40. Doubles, Gilbert $2, Crosby 37. 


In the eighth monthly shoot for the Francotte gun, no one 
made the maximum of 50 points at the shoot of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club last Saturday. Dr. Creamer and Mr. Paterson were high with 
49, each thereby scoring 9 to the good, and one short of the pos- 
sible. The competition grows more ey | as the series 

rogresses, and it is a matter of difficulty in a handicap of this 
kind to even make an intelligent guess as to the winner. 

The Altoona Rod and Gun Club will hold a 15-live-bird race, 
handicap rise, on New Year’s, Monday, Jan. 1, 1900, beginning at 
9:30 o’clock sharp. Interstate Association rules will govern, and 
purse will be divided at 50, 30 and 20 per cent., class shooting; 
eutrance $5, birds extra. Additional events to suit contestants. The 
ciub’s commodious house and a warm lunch will be free to shoot- 
ers throughout the day. 


Under date of Dec. 15 Mr. Ed O. Bower, Secretary-Treasurer 
W. Va. S. S. Association, Sistersville, W. Va., writes us as follows: 
“On June 19-21, 1900, the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Associ- 
ation’s fourth annual tournament will be held under the auspices ~ 
of Beechwood Rod and Gun Club, Charleston, W. Va. Added 
money and merchandise prizes. J. A. Jones, Secretary, Box 736, 
Charleston, W. Va.” 


The Hudson Gun Club will hold one of its pleasant shoots on 
Jan. 1, commencing at 10 o’clock. Take Newark turnpike car to the 
‘Hackensack River bridge, at the terminus of the Pennsylvania R. 
R. ferry at Jersey City. A good hot lunch will be served to 
sheoters. The grounds are pleasantly situated, there are two sets 
of traps, a comfortable club house, and good company. 


On Bunn’s grounds, Singac, N. J., Dec. 15, there was a match 
at 50 live birds between Messrs. T. W. Morfey and T. C. Wright. 
The birds were mixed in quality, though there were many good 
ones. The score was 36 to 33 in favor of Morfey. There was a 
straightaway wind blowing, which favored the birds. We are in- 
formed that the match was for $50 a side. 


The Audubon Gun Club, of Buffalo, will hold holiday shoots on 
Christmas and New Year’s days. The Christmas shoot com- 
mences at 2 o’clock. The New Year’s shoot will be according to 
the regular programme, commencing at 10:30. The Clinton-Bidwell 
challenge trophy will be a-feature of the shoots, and will be in 
open competition, 

On Dec. 15 Mr. J. R. Malone, in a field of nine contestants, won 
the championship of Maryland and the District of Columbia, tieing 
with Hicks and Leland on 19 out of 20 live birds, and winning in 
the shoot-oft at 5 birds, killing straight, while each of his rivals 
lost a bird. He was one of the scratch men, at 3lyds. 


There will be a match shoot, the Boiling Springs Gun Club 
against the Passaic City Gun Club, on the grounds of the former, 
Saturday afternoon, Dec. 23. Take Erie R. R. to Rutherford, 
N. J. The grounds are good, the company pleasant, and the 
shooting is sufficiently hard to test the skill of all. 

The Busch medal was contested for early this month, between 
Messrs. J. J. Sumpter and A. D, Mermod, the latter the challenger. 
Each killed 24 out of the 25 live birds and therefore tied. he 
next effort to reach a conclusion will be some time later. The 
Sumpter-Smith match has been declared off. 


There is quite a galaxy of the star gentlemen of the shooting 
world in town this week, among whom are Messrs. W. L. Colville 
‘Dick Swiveller), Irby Bennett, J. Hildreth, J. J. Hallowell, 3B. 
Teroy Woodard, E. D. Fulford and E. C, ‘Meyer, president of the 
Rochester Rod and Gun -Club. 


Drs. Carson and Miller, of Chicago, are enjoying a quail shoot 





' in the southern part of Illinois, and thereby the Eureka Gun Club 


is minus one of its stanchest attendants at the club shoots. 

In their match at 100 targets last week, at Jamaica, L. I., the 
scores were: R. Pfister 88. S. Van Allen 77. This was quite a bit 
below the usual capabilities of the two contestants. 

On Jan. 1 the South Side Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., will 
hold its twenty-first annual all-day target shoot. Particulars can be 
obtained of Mr. C. W. Feigenspan, Newark, N. J. 

Bad weather prevailed during John Wright’s live-bird shoot last 
week, but his students turned out well, for when a shoot is on all 
weather looks alike to them. 

The Interstate Association held a meeting on Thursday of this 
week in the rooms of the Sportsmen’s Association, New York. 


week at Dexter Park. 


The Emerald Gun Club held an all-day shoot on Tuesday of this 


Bernarp WarTERs. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Brooklyn Gun’ Ciub Open Sh° ot. 





Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. I., Dec. 12.—To-day witnessed one of 


the most interesting shoots ever held at Dexter Park from more 
than one point of view. To in with, there were t an as- 
semblage of the best wing shots in the world, viz.: F W. Morfey, 
R. A. Welch, Capt. A. W. Money, Harold Money, his son; 
and although he never has won the Grand American Handicap 
he is sure to be heard from in this great shooting event before 
many years have passed. 

This morning broke in a manner that would puzzle many a good 
weather prophet; while the sun showed himself in the east, the 
sky was hazy, and there was half a gale blowing from 
just such a morning as the down East laymen 


© out and have a'crack at the black ducks in the Great South 


oe 
* 


ay. owever, there was a at about 9:30 M. Rain be- 
gan to fall in durri and by 10:8) A. M. the time echeduled fer 
the it y seemed as if Jupiter Pluvius (Jew-Peter 
Pluvius) was 


onday, Dec. 18, whet you’ 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


same stamp as the young fellow was who used to go and see his. 
girl regular! once » week and had ts walk oh. and 

Side _ paths miles ‘to. see her. On: otie s10n | 

her if next Sunday should be rainy what he should do, she i: 
George, dear, you are not and I am‘sure you will not melt. 
And so it is with the Gun Clu 


nobly, and although it rained cats 


boys: 
and until 1 P. M. 
those old veterans T. W, Morfey, Ed CM eet ’ 
C. R. Wise and E. A. Thompson were on the grounds pty. at 
10:30 A. M., as per sehedule. Mass 

Prior to the reguiar shoot there were three miss-and-out contests 
decided. Taking the whole shoot er, the boys shot well 
and were always close up, Big Bill Hopkins, of the Aqueduct 
Club, doing the best execution with one barre] seen on the grounds 

ring the day The afternoon wound up with an exciting shoot 

ween T. W. Morfey and Harold Money. These two nimrods 
have been dubbed the P. M. shooters. e only thing missing 
in their last shoot was a gasoline Jamp on a pole to cap the 
climax, for they really shot so long that the birds could not be 
seen at all, let alone the traps. A good suggestion was made by 
several of the shooters that Lobohnee ought to have the sign over 
his door changfied, and announce that in the future he would 
have coon as well as pigeon shooting on his grounds. 

“Following are the scores: 

Miss-and-onts, 30yds. : 
T W Morfey .... 


0 —0 22-2 
Cw cngeeepan 


es 222222—6 
- -2222—4 22—2 2 -1 
--1211—4 2*—1 






F A Thompson 11* —2 *—0 ° —0 
C R Wise.. pas 2212* +4 
O T Roof 
Dr A 73 ae 
J S S Remsen 20 0 
Event No. 1: 
T W Morfey, 29......... 22222—5 Dr Webber, 28.....:..... 21121—5 
C R Wise, 27...... --222°2—4 W_H Sands, 28......... 22222—5 
> OME, DPsacicsaccwcol 221115 O T Roof, 29............. 22122—5 
S M Van Allen, 29...... 22222—5 S Remsen, 28.......... 
C W Feigenspan, 28..... 22222—5 Hopkins, 28.......... 21021—4 
F A Thompson, 27....... 
No. 2. «_ No. 3 
E W Mentag, OO. raviscsocdeiecsberentl 2222222—7 2222222222—10 
| Wiese, Bi .00.s008 JorebebovtonedccEbcobaa 2222*00—4 222222222— 9 
E Banks, 30 1121222—7 2112212120— 9 
Ss 102222226 1122222220— 9 
Cc 2222222222—10 
0222212221— 9 
1122*12212— 9 
2922222220— 8 
2120222222— 9 
21210112*2— 8 
Mb adepaes 2222222222—10 
aE Dowlvain sn 22222222*2— 9 
ODINGON,  BB...... 2.00 cccvesccesccses 1221201220— 
ERP RGRMINE Wienke cciseccecsedcosdceteus 1*12100102— 6 
ee a ree ee 2211222—7 012212*222— 9 
A Pi Biv ck arismech so consievteens: nites —9 
SPE, TOV sy MEE, Ulin snseenssedsceb>vgniantons 100121°222— 7 
Miss-and-outs, handicap: 
BD Ree, WO cise ie es iecbate scene SOND: Sa adsl BY ees 
Pr. Rieeans, Gos. cicvosdscsvete 210-3 2110 —3 
CC W Fee e00S., 9B ..c0s000830.r i: csece.  %.\obaviee 
it 2 EE Dil coco cpeneepeiisncien OED. <scitte | | peeke 
? Nenter. = ovebdboovcdbvcnveel 120 —2 2112126 
Sn ID vv cnn vecocte spite 22122—-5 221220—5 
Dr Webber, 28........ opeeponbanie PWT ).sodece.) . --.epmeeh 
A ee. Miisesccscasconnne 220 abbas |. eases . 
cant ROGUE, Ddsesptosccspecocves SR FS as 
S_M Van Allen, 30.............0005 12222222—8 22220-4 212220—5 
Martin, 27......... voasercovcgensesd 0 4 SO 
OF PP tins cauvoccsecsabenrd 222222228 ..... poenes 
ie EME Misdsdahnauvoceseesoote EE secon aaans 
Be PN, Tian oe vdcosiddivsieebere 2 dt > Lous 222220—5 
Moonlight shoots: 
a . neianenedsinavedidnandebbonsill 220—2 22—2 2—1 
Ty MEE cocuvGspachbstassavaderveccansinen 2—1 0-0 
Uncie Duptey. 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 
Brooklyn 


clyn, Dec. 16.—For the first time in many months Manager 
J. S. Wright, of the B. G. C., failed on account of sickness to put 
in an appearance at the club’s monthly shoot. Geo. Paterson took 
his place, and the shoot was run off without a hitch. 

Event No. 6 was at 50 targets, with handicap, being the eighth 
monthly shoot in the gun contest. 

Event No. 6 was prize shoot for cut-glass decanter, won by Dr. 
Webber... : 

vent No. 7, prize shoot for a pair of live ducks weighing 20lbs. 

They were won by Dr. Creamer, being the only nenvy-welght in 
the crowd that could carry them home. 


Events: 123467 Events: 123467 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 25 25 Targets: 15 15 15 15 25 25 
Woods .... -2...... 17... W Hopkins ... .. 13 12 12 21 .. 
Webber --12 $12132218 Dr Kemble.... .. .. .. 111318 
Thompson - 1310 15121517 Dr Creamer ... .. .. .. 1110 20 
"Bennett oS OR. ab EE 29.00 > BE. dashaspese Bd. dncee Biss, cs 
Meeker ... > Day was eS Ee et 13 
Van Allen 14 13 13 18 1919 Remsen ° 22... 





Eighth monthly shoot for Francotte Gun : 


BOOOGR fees qenisbstibfocaretiesdie 1111111101111011111111010—21 
0111111110111110111111111—22— 2—45 

MOUUEE * a acnevs iivgsteebedcueteen 1111111110111111111101100—21 
; 1000011110011111011011110—16— 4—41 

(EROUIPEOR.- ces vs sceneyecetesoodeie 1110010101110011110110111—17 
1101110010111111111111110—20— 7—44 

DUNNE ‘Vda caidecccaperboacsunten 0101111110011111011111110—19 
: 1010111101111101101111110—19—11—49 

5 ROOD veccccicochhsshosiceutl 1111111111101011111110111—22 
1111101101111111111101100—20— 5—47 

BMMD 2 EAS icvesvisgadcccdvddvante 1011110110001001101000010—12 
’ 0101011111110010110100110—15—14—41 

PONE vaccts ovesprbpibecstecoakee 1111100101110110000111111—17 
, , 1110101110101111110011011—18—10—45 

ROME * » Shdncvhancetatescnceteal 1010101101110101110011111—17 
2 1111100110110111101011111—19—13—49 

BE BEM. Sescpsrcctecévopgoearia 1011110111101111111111111—22 
1111111101110111110111111—22— 3—47 

REED deqhvvovbdinccvabesschale 1110100111101111110111111—20 
1110111111111101101111011—21— 6—47 

en ee er me ee 1111011111100100111010010—16 


- 1101111111110111110111011—-21— 3—40 


G. B. Paterson. 
Ese Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 13.—Twelve members of the Erie Gun Club 
were present at Dexter Park to-day to take part in the last shoot 
of the season. The weather was bright and clear, and the birds 
flew well. Chas. Plate, in Class AA, and C. .M. Tiffany, in Class 
B, were the only mem to make clean scores. Chas. Plate and 
H. Dohrman were tied for first prize in Class AA on the season’s 
Foocting, and in Sat = 10 7, ie won by 1 bird, 

hrman capturing the speci i class. In Class A 
Geo Fuchs won first and M. Alensner wan the 


Class B, H. Jan won first and B. H. te won special; 
Class C, . for attending greatest number of shoots during year, 
won by Meader, John Murphy winning the other prize in this 
class. The scores: 


Class AA. ‘ 
mun—?T F Bos cov evenceps 
Gref, 1212002—5 





Calss B. 


W _ Roberts, 26.........1122212—7 C Luhrsen, 26...,..+...0011222—5 
C M Tiffany, 26........1112212—7 


H Janowsky, 26........1120221—6 MeNeil .........00008 


Class _C. — 
F—0zoTtor*********"9g ‘Aqdingy f R Meaders, 2.......... i 
Miss-and-out, t P 
Chas Plate......:........311221—6 G Fuchs ...............101d0<4 


sesecesseereed —1 


Plate 
*  Unerz Duprey. 
Fulton Rod and Gun Club. 


N. Y., Dec. 11—The return match between Fulton 
Rot cad Cin Cah ead es Geos el ok er ree 


H Dohrma.n...........-212811-6 
C Tiffany .........0000181200-—8 
H Janowsky 


H Plate, 26..........2002002—3: 
10000203 
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to-day on th grounds of the former, at thie Old Mill. The 
wa: 


was ‘shot the’ Oceanic’s grounds, at 


Nov. 27, on whi occasion the Oceanics won the match by ocean 


The teams were then composed of seven men each 


81. 

and each man shot af 2 targets. To-day there were thirt 
to a team, 25 targets pe man. “The Cuckoos” as carried of 

r y ¢ mai 
targets between Richard Pfister and S. M. Van Allen, So 
won by 6 targets, Van Allen shooting away off his regular form 
The weather was cloudy and mild, and there was not much wind. 
The attendance of shooters was good, no less than thirty-four men 
shooting in the sweeps. The scores of all the events fo : 





Team race, 25 targets per man. ae 
Oceanic. Fulton. 
Schortemeier ............. Van-Allen .........000000-21 
BED: cinunops on shesigencd Didier’ <,0.5 ve ceee BD 
22 Schneider .... seccselD 
Schoverling .. +16 
Blake ...0s<s.. 15 
Dickinson .. ooed5 
a. +-]4 
W Woods .... coed 
PND -cdevccsve s oeelZ 
SNS igsisieeo2¥5 oeslZ 
Goldstein ......... «+10 
Schading ......... -9 
PAS MNT Sinccetoctsareschccas - 3—180 
Match, 100 targets per man: 
R Pfister ..... »» -LO011111110900111111111111191111100011101191111111 


101110101010111111111111110101 
.$ M Van Allen. 11111111011101110111—83 


-11011111011111011111101011110110111110111101111010 
01110111110101 111101110001111110011.11111111001111T—77 
Sweeps: 


1234567 8 910112 
Targets: 10 15 10 20 10 15 20 10 15 10 10 20 
MORO VRisuinwhinn ch ss'ch v doubkeb tones oak 911 15 8 Il . 10 7..17 


Dudley 
Dickinson 


4.. 

f a xp 
pS Se eee 412 6 
Schneider 9 

kientwiseoneasis 5 8.. 





_ 
e- 


o-* 
. 





ocuste S50 
- 
: 


Sgesegeic dcop ete Seep ce Se 
Whiteley . SV Sellen Ve 
Schoverling 






t mee! NOM: Mm? ana 


- @ . . 
: BB: PA 
eal: eee 6 
$ aes Ss 

eo 

ges 


Pfister 


oe oe lpn wrbetpapieocbovee #6 bite’ se Be be Ve ing 13 





Unknown Gun Club. 


Dexter Park, Brooklyn, Dec. 14.—At the regular shoot of the 
Unknown Gun Club, held here this afternoon, only eight men shot 


the regular score of 7 birds. The birds were good an 
made the boys shoot, W. A. Sands and Isaac 
two to make clean scores. The scores follow: 


strong, and 
yde being the only 


W_A Sands, 25......... 2222222—7 H Boemermann, 25....1111110—6 
’ BEOOG Biasccsedcccons 1212111—7 M Chichester, 25....... 1210102—5 
1 ee 21012116 E Hauff, 25............ 0011112—5 

Knebel, 25....... ---1011112—-6 J Athutst, 25........... 0001201—3 


Uncte Duptey. 


Allentown Rod and Gun Club, 


ALLENTowN, Pa.—The monthly shoot of the Allentown Rod and 
Gun Club was held Dec. 12 on the grounds, at Griesemersville. 
The eaiauees —_ large. 

The scores in the medal event, 25 targets, were: John Goundie 
19, R. Fink 13, A. Desch 15, Knauss 13, Fopelmncn ae Kid Ben- 
ning 9 In the shoot-off for the highest score John Goundie won 


and was awarded the gold medal. Albert Desch was given the 
silver mi ° 








John F. Weiler Gun Club. 


ALLENTOwN, Pa.—C. F. Kramlich won the gold medal and 
Milton Brey got the silver medal at the monthly shoot of the 
John F, Weiler Gun Club, at the Duck Farm. The scores were: 
C. L. Straub 16. C. Hohe 13, O. H. Acker 7, M. Brey 19, C. F. 
Kramlich 24, J. Moran 13 

The scores in the live bird contest were: 


No. 1: J. F. Weiler 6, O. H. Acker 6, C. L. Straub 8, O, Engle- 
man 7, M. Brey 10. " — matte 


No. 2: C. L. Straub 2, O. H. Acker 3, J. F. Weiler 5, A. 
Griesemer 3, C. Hohe 4, O. Engleman 2, M. Brey 6. 





Florists’ Gun Club. 


WisstnomincG, Pa., Dec. 12.—The second of the series of four 
prize shoots of the Florists’ Gun Club, of Philadelphia, was held 
here to-day. The weather was clear and windy, and the targets 
were thrown hard. The conditions of the event are 25 targets, 
known angles; 25, unknown angics; handicap allowance. Park, 
Barrett and Bell cach scored 3 points; Wescott and Harris, 2 
each, and McKaraher 1 point. In the team race following the 


prize shoot Kedifer’s team beat Park’s team by 2 targets. The 
scores: 


ee Te es 1111111001119111111111111 
1011101111111110101011111—44— 7—50 

DEE, Trtln cthdvsgcce sosepskavwcusth 1111011010111111111011011 
1101110110111111111111111—42— 8—50 

eee, OD. csbanveass. céacdba 1111111111111110111110111 
, 0001111000101101101011100—36—19—6u 

PS “te wics svdécponschinhntsnenl 1011111000110101111101111 
0111101111111111110111011—39—10—49 

WU eRe EBs. osiesis ceicesiiercdeded eat 
11111111110001011001—36—13—49 

NT BE pn nceccctescts dag 1101010111110100001111101 
1100010010110011011011011—30—11—41 
0111100111111011111110111 42 

Butts ...ccccscceceeceeceseeeeees-OLMLOMOIIIIIIONIIINIIII 
1011111100111111111111010 —40 

Team 


race: 
Parks’ Team—Parks 24, Harris 19, West 19, Bell 13—75. 
Redifer’s Team—Redifer 23, Smith 21, Butts 18, McKaraher 15—77. 


Schuler Live-Bird Trophy. 


Cinctnnat1, O., Dec. 8.—The scores of the first contest for the 
Schuler live-bird trophy, which takes place the first Wednesday 
in each month, except July and August, follow herewith. 

There.are ten shooter having the seven best scores 
to be the final owner. ies are shot off each month, as the winner 
at each contest is entitled to wear the trophy one month. 





Hill, 90...,....120012212101271—15 Ackley, 27.....0111112102111°1— 
Burton, 29.....222292122222212—15 Meayastd. 2i.. auton 
. 90... gg2222023 —14 Gambell, 30....9220202222°2229—11 
; Lin 


26 
se Aj. & 011101211220001. 

5s Bowed les —10 
Ti es. \—13 Wanda, *1201— 
Aber, “veniam 2 ji Se 
Dick, “y1119°2221 2012 — 


Shoot-off : 


St 8 





ere 4 ae =n 
tbcey, 902. ..211101211121129 14 Lindsley, i. oemmntan—0 
ack, 38... Stone 

huler, 30 13 =o 


to 
D 





| 
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‘John Watson’s Live-Bird Tournament. 


Cuicaco, Dec. 12—As was predicted at the time of the an- 
nouncement, John Watson’s live-bird shoot is proving not only 
a very pleasant affair but a very considerable shoot. We have 
come to look upon these winter annuals of Mr. Watson’s as a 
very decisive bit of shooting history. It is then that: the best of 
our live-bird shots come er all over the West to try 
conclusions, and it is very often the case that, like a pack of 
good running hounds, they fall out among themselves and are 
obliged to resort to individual contests in order to clear up their 
own minds in regard to their relative shooting ability. A winter 
shoot at Watson’s has greater news interest than a chance tourna- 
ment of equal or greater size at other places or times. 

The attendance to-day was perhaps not as large as we shall yet 
see it, but it was big enough to ¢ a very pleasant and success- 
ful live-bird meeting. The biggest live-bird shoots are by no 
means the best or the most pleasant to attend. To-day there 
were plenty of men to keep both sets of traps moving, and the 
programme was nicely concluded in ample time in the evening, 
something like ee irds being shot off. The top entry ot the 
day was twenty-five. ‘ 4 

Tne wether’ @ aay was a good sample of Chicago’s misfit 
climate. We had our first snow this week, and to-day the wind 
was raw and chilly, blowing to the left quarter from the score. 
Rain or snow threatened and the light was not too good. The 
birds turned out very fast, and straights were not common by 
any means, as witness the fact that there were only three 
straights in a 7-bird sweep, only five in a 10-bird one, and 
four in a Ib-bird sweep, the latter out of an entry of twenty-five. 

The good ones came from all over the countr and set each 
other a very m pace. Heikes, Gilbert and Budd were the first 
three men entered in the second event, and the each went out 
with 10, Next to them in the entry was another old-timer—Grimm. 
Dr. Carver was on hand also, and was among the straights in one 
of the events, though less fortunate in others. Col. Courtne 
was doing a substantial business, and Jack U. M. C, Hallowell 
was on hand with the somewhat erratic work of 10 straight in one 
event and 9 out of 15 :m another. — Irwin shot in very 
good shape indeed, going straight in the 10 and 15 bird events 
and missing only one bird in another 10-bird event—certainly a 
very good record for the grounds. Gilbert shot very consistently. 
Eddie Bingham was another of the trade contingent, and as usual 
was in the first running. Hirshey toward the close of the day 
found the birds, and killed 10 straight, though in the second shoot 
he managed to land only 5 out-of his 10. Emil Werk, of the 
Sportsmen’s Review, of Cincinnati, made a very good representa- 
tive of sporting journalism, and - inside of the money part of 
the time. Elmer Neal came up from Bloomington, Ind., to mix 
with the boys in the sport of which he is so fond. G. T. Hall, of 

Loami, Ill. the 6ft. giant who used to shoot matches with Capt. 

Bogardus, was on hand and showed that he has not forgotten how 

to Teodie a gun. W. H. Harbaugh came up from Geneseo, and 

Tom Laflin, of Milan, Ill, promises to be on deck to-morrow. 

Among the’ local men are Kuss and Dr, Shaw, of the Garfield 

Club; George Roll, of Blue Island; Wilcox, of Audubon Gun 

Club; H. B., a prominent man, whose name is sometimes seen 

in other forms in shooting columns; Joe Barto, of the Alpine 

Gun Club; Lem Willard, of South Chicago, etc. Another dis- 

tinguished guest is Harry W. Lee, the Alaskan hunter and ex- 

plorer, the story of whose wanderings in Alaska was printed last 
winter in the Forest anp Stream. Mr. Lee now claims Chicago 
as his home, and he 1s just back this fall from a second Alaska 
trip, of which I hope we shall hear later. He shot a rattling gait 

to-day, killing 25 straight. A 

Throughout the day the shooting went on pleasantly and 
steadily, with the smoothness of the Watson system, and all 
the arrangements at the grounds were satisfactory, as they always 
are. George Watson acted as cashier, and handed out the money 
promptly to the boys, all except what his daddy thought was about 
right to hold out for pay for the J. Watson pigeons. Ike Watson 
and his friend Porter took care of the Fulford traps at No, 2 score. 

The dogs were in good shaps for retrieving, and everything went 

very methodically. For the shooters nobody got very rich, but a 

good many got into the money, as will be seen from the scores 

which follow: 


First Day, Dec. 12. 












No. 1: 
R O Heikes 
H E Lee.........- 
Geo Roll .......-- 

M Healey 

Kass ....ccccccccese 
F Gilbert........-+++00- 
C Budd ...cccccccccese 

B Barto.....cccccccees 

immerman p 

Gilbert, Willard and Dr. Carver divided $61.20. 

No. 2: 
Heikes ......+e0+e 2222212222—10 Roll . -0122200122— 7 
Gilbert - 2222222222—10 Barto -2220122202— 8 
Budd 2222222222—10 ° 1111111122—10 
Grimm 0202220202— 6 Tramp Ir « «2221220212— 9 
Kuss .... . -1222021222— 9 Zimmerman . -1222202222— 9 
Bingham . -2021221002— 7 Healey 7 
Hirshey . . 0002222002— 5 Dr Carver 2221222202— 
Werk ... 0221022221— 8 Willard 2212122212—10 
Hallowell 0220222220—- 7 Harbaugh . 2211220022— 8 
Neal 2222222202— 


Suetep 9 Courtmey ..........2202022102— 7 
illard Neal, 





Heikes, ert, Budd, Lee and Wi ivided $60. Kuss, 
Irwin, Zimmerman and Carver divided $40. 

No. 3: 
Heikes ........ 122200222222211—13 H B .......... 021222212202212—14 
Bingham .....222022220222222—13 Willard .......221122011111122—14 
Hirshey .......212110020202222—11 T Irwin .......212222222222222—15 
Werk ....... . -202002012212212—11 Harbaugh ....212010121220212—12 

am eee + --202022202222222—12 Barto .........222220022222022—12 
Gilbert « + 222222222222222—15 Dr er... ..220012222120122— 
Budd ...... « + »222222222222222—15 G Roll ........ 022222122222222—14 
Grimm ...... -.220222222120022—12 4 Healey. ..022112222222100—12 
Hallowell .....202220200222020— 9 H Lee ...... » -122222212121212—15 
R Kuss .......202222212111102—13 Dr Shaw ..... 122112211110222—14 
Courtney .....111102222210112—13 .G Hall ........ 112210002222120—11 
Wilcox .......221101022221222—13 V Studley..... 202021200112202—10 


Zimmerman. . .222122012211120—1: , 

Gilbert, Budd, Irwin and H. Lee divided $78.75. H., B., Willard, 
G. Roll, Dr. Shaw divided $61.25. Heikes, Bingham, Kuss, Court- 
ney, Wilcox and Zimmerman divided $35. 


No. 4: 
WO bie cicbocuwe + ++2222222222—-10 Zimmerman ....... g 
ME. sdendesareccn 221222212210 Grimm ............ 2102010222— 7 
OS aa 1122122222—10 Dr Shaw ....... . » -2102220002— 6 
DR agiunt he csbee 0222210012— 7 Willard ......... + 1112021022— 
HB a..scsccecccees 11212*1112— 9 Wilcox ......... ---2002121012— 7 
RGNOS os 0 di cesds --2211222120— 9 Harbaugh ....... - -1100201121— 7 
Hallowell ......... 222222222210 G Roll .......... + + »-2222211112—10 
Hirshey ..........-2222222222—10 Irwin ........... + + -2212221212—10 
Werk .......++++++-2210022122— 8 Graham ........ o + «222222222210 
Gilbert ........++++-+2222222222-10 Hall ........... +++ -1111112121—10 
Bingham ..........2222222222—10 CY oseseveessteccllaolg— 9 


Hallowell Hivehey, “Gilbert Bi a 
low ey, in % 
Hall and Healey divided $54. H. B., Heikes, 
uss and Courtney divided $42. Werk, Zimmerman and Willard 


Second Day, Dec, 13, 


The weather had turned cold and a light covering of snow had 
weaned the bape. for the light- 


quarter, and the 


day of pleasant ion. More of the local men turned out 
the it none too 
eishey ct Marshes Tes honed ie pea’ weap cad 
W. A. Porter, of 


were Neal, Hirshey, Heikes, Dr. Kibbey, Roll, Tom Marshall, H. 
B. Odell, Hall, Irwin, Barto, Paterson, N. L. Hoyt, Argraves, 
an a ke and Porter, With this aggregation each 
man drew but $5.15. e 18-hole paid $7.20. 

At seems likely that we are to have some cold weather now, and 
to-morrow will, in all probability, prove cold, a_ continuance of the 
very good live-bird weather we had to-day. The entry ought to 
hold up pretty well to what it was to-day, and on Friday we shall 
have the big event of the week, the annual battle of the giants 
which John Watson inaugurated’ some time ago, and which is 
looked forward to as a sort of clearing house settlement for the 
close of each year in Western live-bird shooting. This winter live- 
bird competition among the good ones reminds one of the habit 
which the bears have of standing up and marking their height on 
some tree in the woods. One bear stands up and puts his mark 
up so high he is pretty sure it will not be beaten. e thinks he is 
a good deal of a bear until some other comes along and scratches 
his record a little bit higher ~ the tree. Thus it goes, the big 
bears haps growing or shrinking a little bit from year to year, 
but all of them hoping that they can outreach the others. ohn 
Watson has set up in this annual event of his a sort of aernine 
pole against whic the big bears of the shooters can come an 
measure up. There have been some pretty tall scratches made on 
the old grounds betore now, and we are apt to see some fun in 
the measurements next Friday, for most of the boys are feeling 
mighty sassy right now. Below are the scores of to-day: 


Willard ........ 
England ... 
Carver ..... 
Harbaugh 
Graham 























Heikes . 
Budd .. 
Barto 
aaall—6 Irwin... 
Courtney ......++++ oosteae TWIN «..0ee 
Sienmporannn ‘ . -2222212—7 Dr Kibbey .. 
Hallowell .......++++00 D Miller ....... 
Bingham ..........++++- 2222222—7 
Sevens divided; each got $7.40. 
No. 2 
ee Dr Kibbey ........ 2121211121—10 
Hirshey ... 2202122100— H Odell 2202222222— 9 
Werk ccccccceccccce 2211101111— 9 Argraves ... . -1022212120— 8 
Courtney Graham 2222222222—10 
Zimmerman ....... 2222222212—10 G Roll 1212211222—10 
Hallowell ........- 2021211012— 8 G T Hall 0221211111— 9 
Willard ........006 1011111111— 9 B Barto..... . «-2221201222— 9 
England ........... 2212111112—10 ectesees .2102122212— 9 
Dr Carver .......+- 0222022211— 8 -2211220222— 9 
GUNETE: oicocccccees 2 ‘1—10 : -2110212111— 9 
Pietkee 2. os .cvccce 2212222211—10 Harbaugh .. .. -0111010021— 6 
ME vadeeqenceete 0222122222— 9 W A Porter........ 1222211212—10 
Bingham ........... 


2222222222—10 
Courtrey, Gilbert, Heikes, Bingham, Dr. Kibbey, Graham, G. 
Roll, Porter and Zimmerman divided $75. 
Neal, Werk. Willard, England, Budd, Odell, Hall, Barto, Lee, 
Irwin and Laflin divided $50. 





FRE Vo ceccscss 21 Oe: TED: co vervecen 212122221111012—14 
Gilbert ........ 22220. 2—13..Graham .......222222220222202—13 
Hirshey .......212022212222212—14 Irwin ......... 211022111221221—14 
WE cc ccccess 211010120001111— 9 Barto ......... 120122221111212—14 
Courtney ..... 022110022111211—12 Dr Shaw ...... 112122211221111—15 
Zimmerman  ..222122220202222—13 A C Paterson.21111222111*221—14 
Hallowell ..... 222222122221222—15  M E White... .2022200111 —12 
Willard .......111111121212122—15 N L Hoyt..... 121110111121112—14 


Dr Carver ....222022222212202—13 P B Hoyt..... 102020112121021—11 


Heikes ........ 101222121222121—14. Argraves ..... 220222221111122—14 
Sturtevant ....222222002222022—12 W _ Leffingwell.201222222122222—14 
Bingham ..... 2222%*222222222—13 JT H White... .222222222222222—15 
Dr Kibbey ...022212121112211—14 H Lee ........ 211120022220011—11 
Gee ccseced 212120212122211—14 T Laflin ...... 210211210221221—13 
T Marshall... .220222221222222—14 Von Lengerke..222222202222222—14 
Be iceeicnes 202221222212222—14 E S Graham. .222222222220022—13 
WOE: acct cccee 212221222112212—15 W A Porter...112102111121221—14 
GEM sescesscs 222222220222222—14 J} F Wolf...... 022220220222222—12 


The 15s divided $113.40, or $22.65 each. The 14s divided $88.20, 
or $5.15 each. The 13s divided $50, or $7.20 each. 


Third Day, Dec. 14. 


Snow continued to fall intermittently during the day, so heavily 
during the afternoon that the light was at times none too good, 
and the birds were confused by the storm. The birds to-day were 
not to be called extremely hard, though they were uneven, some 
very fast ones. It was by no means good flying weather, though 
the temperature was not unpleasant to the shooters. The wind 
was light, to the right quarter from the score. 

Just before the beginning of his tournament Mr. John Watson 
received an injury from a fall, and he has been quite ill ever since. 
He came out to the grounds in a carriage on Tuesday, but has not 
appeared since then. It is to be hoped that he will be out by 
to-morrow, so that he may referee at the big handicap. 
Steis refereed to-day at No. 1 score, J. L. Porter at No. 2 set. 

It was rumored yesterday that Hon. James R. B. Van Cleave, 
of Springfield, would be on hand to-day with a team of shooters 
from the Illinois Gun Club, and it was proposed to shoot a team 
race next Saturday. To-day Mr. Van Cleave wired that the arrange- 
ments could not be completed and that he could not attend. 

The top entry to-day was thirty-seven, and shooting was not 
completed until about 4:30. It was certainly a pretty warm shoot- 
ing crowd, and a look at the scores will show that straights were 
far more numerous than any day during the week. Nobody made 
any money. It is a hard proposition when a man has to kill 15 
straight at this park to get his entrance back. In the first sweep 
there were fourteen straights; in the second thirteen straights, and 
in the last shoot 10. On each day the programme is the same— 
event No. 1, 7 live birds, $5, high guns; event No. 2, 10 birds, $7, 
60 and 40 per cent; event No. 3, 15 birds, $10, 45, 35 and 20 per 
cent. 

On the three days’ totals Gilbert is high average, and has missed 
but 3 birds out of 109 shot at, practice and all. On the first day 
he killed 45 straight; on the seeond 30 out of 32, and to-day 31 
out of 32. Charlie Budd lost 2 birds to-day and Grimm lost 1. It 
is a singular fact that both Gilbert and Budd have been shooting 
borrowed guns all the week, their guns having been hung up in 
the Customs office at the Canada line, on their return from Tom 
Donley’s shoot. Gilbert borrowed Jo Barto’s Parker, and seems 
to take to it very kindly, while Budd has had very fair luck with 
John Watson’s gun of the same make. 

To-morrow is the day set for the big handicap, and it will need 
every working hour if the shoot is to be concluded to-morrow. A 
great many will enter for the handicap who have not shot during 
the week. It was learned this evening that forty-one shooters have 
already declared for this event, and it is almost certdin that over 
fifty will go to the score to-morrow. My recollection is that there 
were fifty-nine entries last year. This insures a very heavy event, 
and i presume this is to be considered about as interesting as any 
live-bird contest we are apt to have this winter in the West. 

Among tite visitors to-day were Mrs. W. H. Shattuck, of Min- 
neapolis, who was a po % her relatives, Mr. and Mrs. 

eonard, of Fair Haven, Vt.; Messrs. Voris and Tripp 
represented Indianapolis; Arthur Gambell came up from Cincin- 
nati; Cay Eick came in from Sterling; Mr. Sperry swelled the 
Rock Island delegation; Woodford, of Springfield, came in, and 
Hirshey, of St. Paul, remains. Messrs. O’Brien and McCartney 
came over from Dubuque; Messrs. M. E. White and Roland, two 
husky railroad men, represent Milwaukee; Mr. E. K. Crothers, of 
Bloomington, shot under the name of Zimmerman; Mr. O. E. 
Searles came up from Minooka, and J. C. England from Mt. 
Pulaski. You could count the local men almost on one hand. 

To-morrow will be a field day, and it is to be hoped that the 
storm will have stop; so that sh flying weather will prevail. 
The following are the scores of to-day: 


No. 1: 
OM eee scsceeceesB2l2212—7 Budd . 
atebbaialee 2222122—i Ringham .............. 
Beidcasaensconn -++1221000—5 Tripp 4..:..... 
OTIS ....20+02+essdaalaea—? Heikes;..;. 
Capt Eick..........00-. 2112206 Werk 
Wi A scccccsecccetecoaa—t Hirshey ........ 
WEEMS cvccovcccsece ++ +2211222—7 
Hallowell .............-2222212—7 O'Brien 
BENE.” scctercoscdavcn -1112202—6 McCartney 
Carver ..ccccsecceseceesdaccsee—t Harbaugh . 
Gilbert ........... seceesBtaaaae—t Roll ........ 
Grimm ......++++0+00002021222—-7 England .. 
Neal, oris, Woodford, Willerd, Hallowell, Carver, 





ene. Grimm, Budd, Bingham, Heikes, Hirshey and England 
divided $93.60. i i 









4 4 —_ 
No. 2: 

Neal .....00++ee0+++2222222222—-10 Werk ..-ccsseereeee 9 
R_ Graham. -2222222222—1@  Hirshey ....... eee ee B222121112—10 
d Voris... .2211122122—10 Irwin aS 

; ° *11022222129— 9 
200122013 i— 7 

1122010112— 8 

2212222002— 8 

.0120202212— 7 

aarti -2211222022— 9 
Winadanetin es 2202222222— 9 
Cas aak’ es : 

Budd ...... menbninas 1111101021 8 H B 22122221: 

Bingham .......... 2222222222— M E White........ 22211111°2—10 

Tripp ..sseeeeessess 2121111101— 9 A C Paterson...... 12122210;1— 9 

FROUDE sa kasnoatieoe 1102122212— 9 : A 
Neal, Graham, Voris, Eick, Woodford, Willard, Hallowell, 

Carver, Gilbert, Bingham, Hirshey, Parker and . E. White 


divided $93. Grimm, Marshall, Tripp, Heikes, Werk, Irwin, Barto, 
O’Brien, McCartney, H. B. and Paterson divided $62. 





Neal . -222222021012112—13 Roll .......... 

Voris Budd 

Gambell .. 20002220: 10 Graham 

Capt Eick -212021221212102—13 Searles 

Woodford 221 14 Kuss ..... 

Willard .. -212%22122212201—13 G T Hall 

Hallowell .220212111222222—14 O’Brien 22222220220 

Carver ... -222222222212222—15 McCartney ....222122221222222—15 
Gilbert . .2222°2222222222—14 Irwin ......... 222120221120111—13 
Grimm . -222222222221222—15 Mrs Shattuck.222102211111202—13 
Marshall ......222222022222222—14 T Laflin ...... 111121122101222—14 
ESP. danveesens 111120221211122—14 England ...... 121112111222212—15 
Bingham .....222222222222222—15 White ......... 220212222122102—13 
Tripp «..-..e0+ 122221211111221—15 Barto ......... 212222222220112—14 
Heikes ........120221111122111—14 Paterson ...... 212002212122212—13 
WER vestecnse 122212121001110—12 Higgins ...... 011200101002120— 8 
Hirshey ...... 112112222222102—14 Roland ........ 122122212122122—15 
POtRee <.vccses 222222011222112—14 Porter ......... 222111212211121—15 
Sperry ...cccee 220121021111112—13 


Voris, Carver, Grimm, Bingham, Tripp, Budd, Graham, Mc- 
Cartney, England, Roland and Porter divided first, $116.55, or 
$10.59 each. ies on 14 divided $90.65, or $6.97 each. Ties on 13 
divided $51.80, or $5.75 each. 


Fourth Day—Watson’s Live-Bitd Handicap. 


Friday, the fourth and last day of the tournament, was an_ ideal 
winter day—clear, cold and bracing—and perfect for live-bird pur- 
oses. A light wind blew out to the right from the score. The 
irds averaged extraordinarily fast, as any one may see who will 
glance at the scores. Last year, out of fifty-nine entries in this 
same handicap, there was but one straight, Dr. Kibbey, of 
Marshalltown, Ia. This year, out of sixty-two entries, there was 
not a single straight! These same men go all over the country 
and make long runs, and to most of them it would seem that 25 
straight would be well within reason, Yet they all come to Wat- 
son’s and fall down when it comes to negotiating the Chicago 
brand, J. Watson live pigeon. Thus in the two years last past 
171 trials have been made at making a straight in this event, and 
out of the 171 only one has succeeded. These records speak for 
themselves, and show why it is that Watson’s Park is a grave- 
yard for the reputations at ont greatest shooting generals. 

* The shoot to-day was a big event, and very noteworthy in every 
particular, not only in the personnel of the shooters, but in the 
manner in which the event was conducted. John Watson himself, 
much to the regret of everybody, was unable to be present, but his 
two boys, George and Ike, the former at the cashier’s desk and the 
latter at the scores, conducted the whole shoot with perfect 
satisfaction. George Watson is one of the most rapid men at 
this sort of work that we have in the country, and does about 
what two or three men are ordinarily expected to do in running 
cash. Everybody got his money when he wanted it, and there were 

no mistakes. The press was handled well. George Watson did 
the handicapping, and not a kick was eard. The totals speak 
loudly as to the justice of the marks given. The entire day was 
pleasant in every regard, and I imagine that few pleasanter have 
— been passed by those who had come to visit Watson's historic 
park. 

Shooting began at a quarter before 10 o’clock in the morning 
and was kept up steadily throughout the day at both sets of traps. 
It was 10 minutes after sundown when the last bird was shot, and 
the shades of night were gathering so fast that at times the birds 
could hardly be seen; indeed it is likely that the shoot could not 
have been concluded but for the white covering of snow, which 
gave a certain reflected light to the landscape. The last squad to 
shoot were Von Lengerke, H. B., Hicks, Boa, M. E. White and 
Palmer, and of these three missed their last birds, H. B.’s bird 
falling dead just across the wire. 

As has been above indicated, there was no absolute winner o€ 
the handicap this year, and six men tied on 24. At 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon there were only three men who could make a pos- 
sible straight. Charlie Grimm killed 23 birds straight, and on his 
24th caught a hopper, which he missed with a snap shot of the 
right barrel. The bird lit om the ground, and Grimm missed it 
outright, shooting a little to one side. He was really the nearest 
of any to making a straight, though not the last to go out. Two 
squads below him was young irshey, of St. Paul, a slender, 
blond young fellow, wel known in the West as a target shot, 
but of not so much experience in the live-bird game. He is a 
fot and very popular shooter. Hirshey was the last possibility 

or 25 out of the entire entry when his squad went to the score, and 
he had 6 birds yet to shoot. He killed his first bird on the string, 
but the bird following that, a white one, and not especially fast, 
which rose fairly high and swung to the left, he rather undercut 
with his first barrel, and missed with his second, so that he too 
joined the ranks of the 24s. Had he killed the bird it would have 
been worth $288 to him. Perhaps this very fact was what caused 
him to lose it. Hirschey had been shooting along and doing his 
best, and had not thought that there was more than $100 in first 
place—more than he had ever shot for before. Just as he was 
stepping to the score a certain young man representing a local 
sporting paper, stepped ¥ to Hirshy with the glad information that 
it would be worth or him to kill straight. The young man 
had just learned this at the box office and thought Mr. Hirschey 
might be glad to share the information with him at that time. 
Any shooter, even the oldest and steadiest, will understand the 
etiquettte of this, and will know the effect it is likely to produce 
in many cases, even with the most hardened veterans, The 

ang” have their opinion of any attempt to break up @ man 
when he is making a run, and there is an unwritten law among the 
rounders that this is not good form, and that it sometimes will 
cause a shooter to miss. Poor Hirschey felt rather badly, for he 
was centering his birds and stood to kill straight, as the hardest 
of the flying was over at that time of the day. At any rate, this 
is the way the last chance of a straight went glimmering. Thus 

the 21s were let in, and nobody - any money to speak of, 23 
paving a little over $11, and anything below that about enough 

or cigars and car fare. The six men in the 2-hole drew £18 
apiece. 

There was no championshi _™medal this year, the $100 added 
money taking the place of this. One very handsome souvenir 
was put up in quiet and unostentations manner. A certain old- 
time Western shooter being in hard luck was obliged to part with 
a fine silver water service, which he had won in earlier years as a 
trophy himself. This was shot for in the 15-bird event of yester- 
day, those competing for it putting up $2 extra, or $64 in all, 
which was sent to the former owner with the compliments of the 
boys. As there were a number of ties the final settlement was 
carried forward until to-day, and time growing short it was decided 
to draw lots for the ownership. arlie Grimm asked Tom 
Marshall to draw for him, and Tom drew forth the winning number 
80 _ fiat Charfie tubes home the sliver set with him. : 

m the week’s totals Fre ilbert is high man, having m: 
but 5 birds out of 124 shot at, missing 2 ‘odes, Rolla Heine tat 
missed 8 birds out of the programme, and stands second. Neither 
Budd nor Gilbert has got his gun out of the Customs office, and 
fom will need his when he meets Billy Crosby at Batavia next 

onday. , 

Of the men who divided first place to-day, Hirschey is from St 
Paul; 7 from Indianapolis, Heikes from Dayton, Hall from 
Loami, Ill.; Grimm from Clear Lake, Ia., and Hallowell from 
c had a fair representation in the 23-hole. 
While it might have been more exciting to see a hotter finish 
the concltision of the handicap was ae to those most 
concerned. A glance at the list of names will show some of the 
most prominent shooters in the Western country. Of thése some 
oe . Pe: for the first time during the tournament, among 


Mosher, of the Syracuse Arms Co., who was No. 1 
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Watson Park live-bird handicap, 26 birds, entrance $15; four 
moneys, class shooting; handicap 26 to Slyds.; $100 added money: 
























: A sibel, Besncesocesu inate ooo ++ «= Oo 
A Some eeereee ’ 
G T Hall, oo vee BeReel 22222 24 
WT Teets, 2 oreh 2022012222112021121222012—21 
BP ern REV Sena 2112222222202222222122022—23. 
Ed Voris, 30..... «  -1221201222221221022212022—22 
Capt Eick, 29..... 2221210212122122120022222—22. 
Mrs Shattuck, 26. —21 
Dr. Kibbey, 29 1121 2212222112212122—23: 
G R Graham 22. 
LJ Healey, 27 1112221021122001121121122—22; 
Kuss, 2... 222222020222222122— 
G V Dering, 27. 12%201202221222222222222—22, 
D Kimball, 39..... 1222299922u22222229— 
Lee, 27..... 1.101.20112122011120221021—19 
EL GR, Biccdcccccncesse 102222121021010w 
E S Graham, 20...........00+- ° 23 
C Grimm, Shiv. .cccccvsccvcvees 24 
C0 Ec cpnvinenicecece 122221212121202222212022—23 
C C Parker, (OS QnEne 2 2.2222222220222222022—22 
J. J Hallowell, 30............. io 
ey Re 011112221 22. 
BE SRE po eccobboocs aceee -21222222222220221 2022222222: 
Ww B Leffingwell, Wiz sceerpeaers . » «2122221222222222222202220—23: 
i, ee ene - ©2222°2222222222222222*1—2] 
ry OR err « « «-2222022222202222222202222—2 
Be SR, Tilia one =v cccceesavssece « « «2222222222022222022202220—21 
oe ).06UN SER ee « + -2112221122201222012222212—23 
Wy TE ob neh vneceniencoss . -2211112122201222012222212—23 
E Werk, 27....--.ceccccrccsecvcccvcvccees 0121122122222120211002211—21 
Be Pe, Bic ccnsncccoccsccovepcespeel 2212222211122212122202222—24 
EO MEE. TL pa recccccatssesagocboentete 2122112210221201121221122—23 
Se hs MINE, Diy ocnssonpeesecuesepensasen 2212212222222222202202222—23 
E H Tripp, 2B......-.ccceccsseceees « « -1122110221212111222121222—24 
oee SS err « » «22222221 11022222222222212——-24 
BE ME, Bib ecovecccscvevssesvocseses *“¥o12912210022290220222220 90 
W H Harbaugh, 27 1211210012122102011122122—21 
FM, Gis oc odssccccccdpcsccconcoveund 0222222202202222102121222—-2) 
Geo MaCartacy, 2B..........:cssccccccases 2222022022222202022220222—22 
C W Budd, 31 12*2212022222211122202222—22 
W D Sperry, 2120111210102222221211012—21 
Dr Carver, 31 2012210022222222220122122—21 
C England, 29 1212102211122012222222122—23 
MEL Joi cthersbevecesdecobnekehee 2220222222222222222222220—23, 
J B Barto, 29...... 2212122221 23 
A Kleinman, 29... 1220101122112221111212212—23 
DT Pee: Biv vcccccsvccccvccdocnssabe 1221120221022121012222002—20 
OSS eS 2101200021220011212w 
MER ont, sauté oso Bde sas eneee 2211012221122122222222120—23 
Jas Huxtable, 27........-..-sssscereeveeee 2221021011220212212200112—20 
O Von Leagerite, 90........0ccesccateovs 2222222220222222222122220—23 
BE Bi BD is cc eces vvctunvevcccccssnecsdenevee 111022122012122212212211*—22 
TO De eR BD. cui snk sovcedsecvewncdpaill 001102201222112120w 
ey EE. UES, wnincdisearcoutensubiessie 12101112021122211211—23 
S Boa, te ain achatssenscubesesssubinnd 2222022022202222222202222—21, 
} OF WRU Bebe deeccnsscccovsbosveccestse 22220210201112221020w 
A So Patera0th, Bsecccccscccscccwcsccescss 1002022121001. w 
M Jack, 26.....c.ceccrceccscceccccccecsses 0011001001000w 
J Roland, 27........cesceeceesccvccseccees 2000222 21022212211120w 
Be Te PR, Tle cvscvccccsctsdsacocantvee 2222122022222220011222222—22 
SS WO, Dee icccdvcsccocsvcccccnsnccss 1201201021000w 
s eo eGascctavenssstcsuecewbyeces 2202222222202222220222220—21 


A. Mosher, of Syracuse, N. Y., used Syracuse gun, Du Pont 
ies and U. M. C. shells. 
A. Gambell, of Cincinnati, O., used Lefevre gun, Du Pont powder 
and Leader shells. 
G. T. Hall, of Loami, Ill., used L. C. Smith gun, E. C. powder 
and U. M. C, shells. 
W. T. Irwin, of Chicago, Ill., used Parker gun, Laflin & Rand 
powder and Leader and Acme shells. 
B. P. Woodford, of Dixon, Ill., used a Winchester pigeon gun, 
Du Pont powder ‘and Leader shells. 
Ed Voris, Crawfordsville, Ind., used L. C. Smith gun, Du Pont 
powder and Leader shells. 
Capt. Eich, of Sterling, used L. C. Smith gun, Du Pont powder 
and M. C. shells. 
Mrs. Shattuck, Minneapolis, used L. C. Smith gun, Du Pont 
powder and U. M. C. shells. 
Dr. W. B. Kibbey, Marshall, Ia., used Parker gun, Du Pont pow- 
der, U. M. C. shells. 
j. P. Graham, Windmere, Il!., used Parker gun, Du Pont powder 
und U, M. C. shells. 
J. J. Healey, Chicago, Ill., used Parker gun, Du Pont powder 
and U. M. C. shells. 
R. Kuss, Chicago, Lil., used Greener gun, E. C. powder and 
U. M. C. shells 
G. W. Dering, of Columbus, Wis., used Parker gun, Du Pont 
powder and U, M. C. shells. 
R. R. Kimball = a Neb., used Evans gun, Du Pont 
powder and U. C. shells. 
H. E. Lee, Chicazo, Ill., used Greener gun, Du Pont powder 
and U, M. C. shells 
H, Odell, Chica: 0, Ill, used L. C. Smith gun, Du Pont powder 
a : M. C, Shells. 
Graham, Chicago, Ill., used Parker gun, Du Pont powder 
oat c M. C. shells. ‘ 
C. M. Grimm, Clear Lai Ia., used L. C. Smith gun, Du Pont 
powder, and U. M. C. shells. 
L. C. Willard, Chicago, Lll., used Greener gun, Du Pont powder 
and Leader shells. 
Parker, Chicago, Ill., used Parker gun, Du Pont powder and 
U. M. C. shells 3 
J. J. Hallowell, Bridgeport, Conn., used Smith gun, Du Pont 
powder, and U. M. C. rap shells. 
Geo. Roll, Blue ip. Ill., used Remington gun, Du Pont 
powder and ’U. M. C. Trap shells. 
E. E. Neal, Bioomfield., Ind., used Parker gun, Du Pont powder 
and U. M. C. Trap shells. 
W. B. Leffingweill, Chicago, Ill, used Smith gun, Du Pont 
powder and U. C. shells. 
i * M dy ce Chicago, lil., used Greener gun, Du Pont powder 
and U. C. shells. 
Tom Marshall Keithsburg, Ill., used Cashmore gun, Du Pont 
powder and U. M. C. shells: 
Ed Bingham, Chicago, Ill., used Cashmore gun, Du Pont powder 
and U. M. C. shells. 
Tom Laflin, Rock Island, Ill., used Parker gun, Du Pont powder 
and Winchester shells. 
W. A. Parker, Rock Island, Ill., used Parker gun, Du Pont 
powder and Winchester shells. 
E. Werk, Cincinnati, used Westley-Richards gun, Schultze 
powder and U. M. C. shells, 
H, C. Hirseny, senengate, used Smith gun, Hazard powder 
and Winchester. shells. 
Dr. Shaw, Chicago, Ill, used Greener gun, Du Pont powder and 
Winchester’ shells. i 
% Dieter, Miiwaukee, Wis., used Cashmore gun, Du Pont 
powder and Leader shells 
E. H. a P, getencoctte, used Parker gun, Schultze powder 
me U. shells. 
att M kes, pazeen, O., used Remington gun, E. C. powder 
shel 
gt. Ill., used Smith gun, Du Pont powder and 
M, C.’ shells, 
m. Harbaugh, Geneseo, Ill., used Parker gun Du Pont powder 


Leader she 
“ie Grea Saeeane, Ia., used Smith gun, Du Pont powder 


cCariney, ‘Des Moines, Ia., used Parker gun, Hazard 


Badd: Des Moines, Ia., used Parker Hazard powder 
C. shells. aad a 


‘Sperry Rock Island,-Ill., used Parker gun, Hazard 
2'U, M. C. shells. 

in case. Til., used Cashmore gun, Carver powder 
ala and, om... Til, used Wichester gun, Du Pont 


Uv. 
i i Sem tate, a_., used Parxer gun, Du Pont powder 
e Chicago, Ti., used Parker gun, Du Pont powder 
shells. 
einman, Ti, used Scott Du Pont 
2 Chicago, gun, powder 


U. 


frig é. Bie 
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sich 


Qc 


Oz 


8.3 
ee 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


wer Chicago, Ill, used Smith gun, Du Pont powder 
aj Bila & IlL,; used Remington gun, Gold Dust powder 
G.. Miller, Roch Schultze der 
wChtan oo om Hi 


as. Huxtable, Ft. Sheridan, Ill., used Parker gun, Du Pont pow- 
dep and Os Me a oe 
Von 0, Ill., used Francotte gun, Sefultze 
outlier and U. M. C. and W. L. 2B. shells. 
x B., Chicago, Lil, used ‘Parker, Du Pont powder and Leader 
—, 
E, Searles, Minooka, Ill., used Smith gun, Du Pont powder 


Bs. U. M. C. shells. 
T. P. Hicks, Ch , Ill, used Standard gun, Du Pont powder 


S. Foe Chicago, 1 Ill., used Winchester gun, Gold Dust pow- . 


der and U.'M. C, shells, 
= Worth, Milwaukee, used Lefevre gun, Du Pont powder 
and Winchester shells. 


A. C. Paterson, Chicago, Ill., used Remington gun, Du Pont 
powder and Winchester shells, 

uP ee ene, used Parker gun, Du Pont powder and 

shells, 

¥ Roland, Milwaukee, used Lefever gun, Du Pont powder and 

Leader shells. 

M. E. White, Milwaukee, used Remington gun, Du Pont powder 
amd U. M. C, shells. 

Coe et Chicago, Ill., used Scott gun, Du Pont powder 
and U. C. Trap sheils. . 

S. BAR, Chicago, Ill., used Greener gun, Du Pont powder 


zac Leader shells. 
The Trade. 


Jack Hallowell, the U. M. C. Co.; C. W. Budd, Fhazard Blue 
Ribbon powder, Parker gun, U. M. C. Co.; Fred Gilbert, Du 
Pont powder; Ba eee Du a, powder; R. O. Heikes, the 
Remington gun, od . Courtney, the Remington 
gun; : Irwin, Laflin x s powder; G. A. Mosher, the 
Hollenbeck gun; H. C. Hirschy, Ree Blue Ribbon. 


p E. Hoves. 
48 Caxton Burivinc, Chicago, Ill. 





WESTERN TRAPS. 
Eureka Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Dec. 16.—The Eureka Gun Club shot but two events 
this afternoon at Watson’s Park. In the first one, the trophy 
event, L. C. Willard won the high avearge and also the “ke 
money, be being the only man that made a straight score, although 
in the second event be lost a bird. 

Quite a stiff breeze blew directly in the faces of the boys at the 
score. The birds were a very lively lot. The absence of Dr. 
Carver was noted, and remarked upon. He is down in the south- 
ern part of the State, shootin quail with Dr. Miller. 

No. 1 was the trophy event; No. 2 was at 6 birds, $8, two moneys: 








No. L. No. 2. 
DP BREE oii nocinccsdidhanrvnll 2212012221I— 9 ........ 
F H Mitchell, 29... 0201210°22—-6 si. a se 
L C Willard, 30.... —10 202112— 5 
F E Willard, 29..... 0111220202— 7 222121— 6 
Deter! GE. cwctcccsee 2222201222— 9 212211— 6 
F A Lord, 30........ 2221010220— 7 122220— 5 
G K Smith, 28...... 0000120012 4 Sia. a ss 
R B Mack, 27....... 1021121111—- 9 ...... 
% G Lovell, 27...... 2111011111— 9 022100— 3 
Dr Reber, 27........ 1222101122—-9 _........ 
Samderaeter, SB......cecteccsccevcesseed 0111120210—- 7 («ig 
CEE Bi ices 0009 260secenahiptennen 2222022200— 7 222202— 5 
D Hs FR Bins cc cvncnccccccticvasneda 2122201021— 8 _....... 
C Antoine, D..........cccccccccccscesBeeMOMbbOn—— 8B = sane 
'B E Veatch, 28.........s2ceeceeceeeeeestmaoUelal—=8 ...... 
Be IS in sv sen ccovadontocevevdente § 002220— 3 
SE Fe Wee BP a cceensscnscovviercsvndd 22200020001 5 Si. sss 
TE. cctocscocésevestvepnosivccocses Rameededs 222212— 6 


Franx J. Baum 





‘Champlonship of Maryland ana District of Columbia. 


Battimore, Md., Dec, 15.—The handicap contest for the cham- 
pionship of Maryland and District of Columbia took lace on the 
grounds of the Monumental Shooting Association, at Westport, to- 
day. There wes a goodly number of onlookers in attendance. ‘The 
conditions were 20 birds. They were a strong, selected lot. A 
strong southeast wind was blowing. The boundary of the grounds 
was 30yde., with a 24yd. dead line. Hicks, Hood and Malone were 
the scratch men, 3lyds. Malone, Hicks and Leland tied on 19, and 
in the shoot-off Malone killed straight and became the champion 
under the conditions governing the contest. Two birds were 
liberated in the 10th round for Hood, and he accepted one and 
lost it. He could have refused the birds, but hesitated and lost. 
Malone shot a Parker ee gun, with 3%drs, Schultze 
powder, -1%40z. No. 7 shot in U. M. C. factory-loaded shells. 

The scores: 





MD. Mi rswhonsssannneaethentih eis Coil 1222222222222222022222290—23 
Brandenburg, 26............s+ss0s - » -11212202210112221222****_18 
NE cline obeakaypeoushanaeeieskh .  -12122212222022222202%****_18 
EER, ‘Mises Schobashasapphetuprenvets - - » 01120012202101201200*****_12 
A Tn chchancnptenveenhiecheroe peadan 2222210221212211222122212—24 
SE Tis <onysvnnysos yaaaessnenokesniaae 20122022100122111222****9_1¢ 
REE UE <5 tnacossnkhoepenad cases cnicGae 1112212122212121101222021—23 
DETR ic pcb avascvenbacibapineeatapeeeaae 21222222202122211220°**99_18 
WOES 0ha6560>s ccundncdesveaeacuabssnanenen 02122102211221111011*****—17 





Brockton Gun Club. 


Brockton, Mass., Dec. 9.—Following’are scores of our shoot ot 
to-day. The weather was perfect for this time of year. The scores 
averaged well, Leroy being high with .920. Baker, our newest 
member, has been shooting for only three months, and to-day 
averaged .800. In the team race between Brockton and Boston, 
five-men teams, 30 targets per man, Boston won by 4 targets: 

Boston Gun Club—Woodruff 28, Cole 28, Miskay 28, Horace 23, 
Gordon 22—129. 

Brockton Gun Club—Leroy 29, Stork 25, Worthing 24, Wood 
24, Barrett 23—125. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3, at 10 targets each, comprised the team race, and 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6, at 20, 15 and 15 targets, formed a —_ et race, in 
which Leroy, 46, was first; Lambert, 45, second, and 





t and 
Horace, 44 each, third. 
Events: 1,2 Bc 4848 4 
Targets: 10 10 10 ® 15 15 10 10 
Taambert ....0-.0ceesseececeeeceeeeeeees >... 4.2: ae Bs: 
Bi) Bro Batis cggh S00". 
9 +oaiinw 2 2 
S27. 6°Bie9 +8 ., 
wos eg DBHB SB QV 
CoB <9 ire aoe... 
-S SBRBB.. 8 
-sdOoDNB EB 10 
-t@ 3S 8SeBoeBaeBe, .. 
- 8 10 10 18 aS we 
-10 9 0 9 1413 10 7 
- 8 8 8 12210 8 
8 8 38 60 8 
- 777% 6 2 7 
- 8 8 9 6 Te AT 
A. A. Barrert, Sec’y. 


Audubon Gun Club. 


Burraro, N. Y., Dec. 16.—At the Audubon Gun Club’s : ao. 
held to-day, Mr. E. C. Burkhardt did the best hooting. winning 
sae A badge and making the high score in all of > events. 

ag Apt yay Begone BB Ree ty Sh badge. 
The club will celebrate the holidays by a target and live-bird shoot. 


Boente: 12345 Bronte: > 2225 
‘ F FE aa csccscccs sci PET wa os 

6 H Sbbsbecbc6 are, ne 

7 ‘Yack cascdcesssoone os oo 2® « 


21 
Norten ........... .. .. 1692 
F Norten,....:::1 ++» MB, 


BaAntVeeyR 
Beassas 
- an 





. 





| [Dee, 23, 189g, 5 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Hudson Gun Club, 









Jersey City, ¥ J., Dec. 18—Following are the scores 

the members of the Hudson Gun Club. of Jersey City, otw 
18. The ight a very poor, which accounts for ao mediocre 
scores made by the contestants. A grand opening shoot at tar 
will open the "Twentieth Century on Mone y, 1900, New = 
Yeare D Day, beginning at 10 A. M.; targets at vii, cents each, 
To get to these grounds take the yellow Newar are ike 

to the Hackensack River bridge irom the terminis of th eb 
ferries, Jersey City. A good lunch served free to Sahee 

Events: 123466378 

pepe: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 25 

BP Ue scicisichedsoviseccsbitestvone th a Ee 6 

DO | cocccndccceoscccoeses ll ll 10 4 13 14 15 
BOGE | cccccvcoccvcccccceseessocece *u Ww 8 8 8 ll 
EE isiiarkechirtietereteneonseennsiev CE ae En Bh. 
Van Dyme ...ccccccceccccccsesesseceeee 10 11 9 9 9 7 Q |. 
SEEMED “Sic covcsvisvovccoenccsts w~wHhHHBBOd.wH 
Whitley ccccccccccccccccccccccocccstece oo BO oe 4% oe. ee cs 
Hu ES weeceereceerececees coccccccccevce oo 10 8 wo 8 1B LL 
DEE Woctbvediecsaboses covsccroce 8 8 & C6 SB. 
MMOD hb snedbsbbicitpdbsbsicas etehet eat by SER oe 
UNE obs docs vie yabotes Saves oud ‘cpus 69% ll 6 9 


Walsrode Gun Club. 


Trenton, N. J., Dec. 18.—In No. 1 event Bower and Mickel tied 
for the ticket. In No. 2 Bower won out on 9 out of 10. Thomas 
won ticket in No. 3, Harrison in No. 4, and Lettes in No. 6. 
In No. 7 Harrison and Thomas tied, and shooting off at 6 tied 
twice on 3. In the third shoot-oft ‘Thomas won. The ties were 
shot by moonlight. Johnson did not contest for prizes. In No. 
y Harrison won the shoot-off. No. ll, for silver, was won by 

utes. 


Events: 123 4667 





8 
Targets: 10 10 10 1 10 10 W 15 
EEE. cdedcsccdusaterotabactadebspesees S we we NO cs os 
Lutes ee oa eee oat, .. 
Smith es Sa” a ae 
Dr Barwis See ae eh <c' § 
Bowers cya oss ; ~ 
ae ees. 
Harrison , eo. oe" .. 
Coward Ds) we “5 7 
Applegate eo 4 r 4 8 
os « 8 


sie e.. i 
In the badge schoot, at 15 targets, 10 to qualify, the scores were: 


ees 101011111111101—12 Thomas ...... 111010101010101— 9 
Harrison ..... 111111010101011—11 Mickel ........ 001010111101110— 9 
BEE isnvn-stne 6a 101001001111001— 8 Coward ....... 001110010100011— 7 
Barwis ........ 111111001010101— 9 Bower ........ 001111100000111— 8 
Johnson ...... 101110101011011—10 Lutes ......... 100101001001011— 7 
Applegate ..... 1011010100.0101— 8 


t Jeannette Gun Club. 


Dec, 15.—The club shoot of the Jeannette Gun Club was held 
at the old Guttenburg race track to-day. No one succeeded in 
killing straight. The scores: 


GAM ‘oc svsccosved 20°2112221— 8 Intemann 1102121220— 8 
Morhmann ........ 0*2001°212— 6 Kroger .. --0102000021— 4 
J H Hainhorst Loeble - -1020111222— 8 
S Peters Rohl ff - - -0002000000— 1 
C H Brunie Ferguson ---0010011100— 4 
F Ehlon Steffens -- -221*121100— 7 
BME sbcicngs eb dies Rohiff, ex . -0000110021— 4 
Rottman 10 





COED occvesicncievek 

TAUt coccee 

Brunie ...... 22002—3 
Intemann eS ae ee *0*22—2 
Morhmann ..........- 0.021—2 EINE 00 ccogvancasa 12221—5 
SEE dccabos déeaeu 22102—4 Kroegen ... a 





DEED wecccneccese 00222—3—24 Rohl 





Trap Around Reading. 


ReapincG, Pa., Dec. 16.—The Leaders, captained by P. Yost, to- 
day defeated the Atlas team, captained by Eshelman, in a series 
of team shoots for teams of two men comin each man to shoot at 
25 targets, best three in five matches. Eshelman’s shooting for the 
Atlas team was fine, but Ball was out of form, and his scores 
to-day were never as poor. The scores follow: 


Leaders. Atlas. 

Matches: 123 4 Matches: 1234 
OE anknceipecessnes EE eS AS | kd obve ve vpcbcvees 91710 9 
BD} nbairdsccebacoces 18151917 Eshelman ..... coocge 21 18 21 Zl 

I ey 35 33 41 35 NE wahspsexecnsdi 30 35 31 30 


The fifth match was not shot, owing to the Leaders’ winning 
three and the series. Another chance will be given the Atlas team 
to redeem themselves on Dec. 23, when the same teams again meet. 

Dec. 16.—John Shaaber, of this city, and N. W. Benner, of 
lee Pa., will meet in a 100-target match, $20 a side, on 
= 4 at ‘Three- Mile House shooting grounds. At the same time 

m. Dp Gross and John Shaaber will hold a two days’ shoot. 
First day, Jan. 1, targets; second day, i 2, the principal event 
will be a ib-live-bird handicap event, $10 entrance, handicaps 25 
to 3lyds., open to all. The programme will also consist of several 
live-bird events, while several events will ve at targets over the 
magautrap. Arthur A. Fink, of Reading, has been selected as 
referee in the Shaaber-Benner match, and holds a $10 forfeit of 
each shooter. Electric cars run direct to the grounds every 2 
minutes from Third and Penn streets, Reading. Good birds have 
been secured for the live-bird events. 

Shenandoah, Pa., 16.—John Brennman to-day defeated 
Thomas Cinnon at the Trotting Park, this place, in a live-bird 
match, 5 live birds, Schuylkill county rules—one barrel—by the 
score of 4 for Brennman to 2 killed by Cinnon. The match was 
for $25 a side. Duster. 


Arkansas and the South. 


St. Louts Doings—Busch Medal. 


St. Lovurs, Mo., Dec. 6—Mr. A. D. Mermod, formerly ot Col- 
has recently moved to St. Louis, and being an inveterate 
pigeon shooter, he at once began to make his presence felt in local 
circles. Being a shooter of no little ability, he thou a = would 
try and gain possession of the much-coveted Busc hy, so 
he proceeded to issue a defi to the holder, Mr. John " umpter. 
This brought — the race to-day, and the new comer actually 
cut out the work for the holder, and for a long time the latter’s 
honors were very much in j dy. Sumpter lost his 8th, while 
Mermod n ted them all but the last one, which fell dead 
out of and thereby the match resulted in a tie, as each 
had s total of 24. The tie was not shot off, and will not be for 
several weeks, as Mermod had to go to Colorado to wind up his 
business affairs there, and he will be absent about ten days, but on 
his return matters will be nee to a more definite isssue. 
Mermod ......ss0.+.00- seeceecececeeceeessdooaeeel lezaelegel 1121220—24 
NS. vdordnwiceess ve shabeceessceveees sbeceeeWareseeeareeaeece—oh 


The Sumpter-Dr. Smith match has been declared off for good, 
Dr. Smith declining to shoot off the tie, and preferring to draw 


Gown his money. us the matter of supremacy between these 
two shots is stiJ] an open question, though Sumpter defeated the 
Doctor in a race last year. 

, Memphis—Nashville. 
The pigeon shooters of these two cities will engage in s little 
friendly contest at Memphis on Dec. 80. My informant could not 
tell me if this was to be a team contest or 


just a sweepstake affair 
the pigeon shooting 


ante 8 iis Pavt R. Lrrzee. 
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CONGRESS AND GAME EGGS. 

Now. that Congress has fairly got down to work, an 
effort should be made to repeal the foolish clause which 
Senator Lodge caused to be incorporated into the tariff 
bill forbidding the importation of the eggs of foreign 
game ‘birds. The Massachusetts Senator has explained 
that he was led to urge the adoption of this prohibition by 
the representations made to him by those misguided in- 
dividuals who affected to believe that the American supply 
of wild ducks was in peril of extermination at the hands 
of the Indians in the Northwest, who were gathering the 
eggs for shipment into the United States for conversion 
intO albumen. There was never a sillier story in the 
whole range of shooting and commerce; we demonstrated 
its absurdity at the time. Yet Senator Lodge and a num- 
ber of his colleagues were deceived by the canards into the 
well-meant but unfortunate support of the prohibitory 
regulation. They appear to have accepted the “duck egg . 
fake,” and to have taken it on no better authority than 
the unsupported assertions of people who did not know 
what they were talking about. It is a curious instance 
of the quick travel of a lie, and of the easy credulity 
which accepts as truth statements which a very slight 
consideration would show to be fanciful and untrue. 

If only duck eggs were concerned, the operation oi ihe 
law would be absolutely without any effect, good or bad; 
but it happens that the statute acts to the detriment of 
our game interests by preventing the importation of par- 
tridge eggs from Europe for stocking purposes. Many 
owners of game preserves would stock their covers 
with the partridge if they could obtain the birds. The 
only practicable way to get the birds here is by importa- 
tion of the eggs. But consignments of partridge eggs 
have been interrupted and held up at the New York 
Custom House as being contrary to the statute. It ts a 
foolish law: If Senator Lodge is desirous of serving 
the interests of sportsmen and doing something to pro- 
mote the game supply of this country, he may well undo 
the injury he has unwittingly done. 





The movement by Massachusetts sportsmen to unite in 
an association of effort to secure reform in game protec- 
tion affords much promise. There can be no question 
that in recognizing the marketing of game as one of the 
essential factors of the situation the promoters of ihe 
new agitation have taken a sensible view of the pgobicm. 
The Boston open game market is wrong in principle, and 
being wrong it acts injuriously, not only upon the in- 
terests of all other States from which it draws its sup- 
plies of illicit game, but upon the interests of the Com- 
monwealth as well. The game dealers of Boston are 
credited with being powerful.in the committee rooms on 
Beacon Hill, but the united sportsmen of Massachusetts 
should find a way to overcome these influences. 





At the annual dinner of the Boone and Crockett Club. 
which takes place Jan. 20, the usual custom with regard 
to speakers will be followed. It will be remembered that 
two years ago after the dinner Mr. A. P. Low, of the 
Canadian Geological Survey, gave the club a most interest- 
img talk on the little known Peninsula of Labrador. Last 
year Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn told them about the 
gréat game which inhabited the Rocky Mountain region 
in Jurassic time. This year ‘the club will have the 

of hearing from Mr. E. A. Mefihenny, of 
Island. La. Mr. Mellhenny is vefl known as an 


ornithologist. it will be ‘remembered 
pursuit of his studies he has spent some time in 


(far North—among the birds, the beasts and the people 
of the aretic regions. It is ahout this far-away that 
he is to talle-to the Boone and Crockett Club, and the rec 


lation of hig expetiences will be illustrated bv stereopticon - 


slides. The oeéasion will unquestionably be one of greg” 


MPR aie 


THE PRIMITIVE BUFFALO HUNTER. 


A LONG time ago, in the early, early days of the West, 
before the explosion of a gun had disturbed the quiet of 
the prairies or its smoke had polluted their pure, sweet 
air, there were people in that land, and those people had 
to be fed. Then there were no horses, on which to chase 
the game, nor had white strangers, with long hair hanging 
down from their faces, brought into the country the heavy, 
soft stone* which afterward made the people’s arrow 
points.. At that time the knives, the spear heads and the 
tips of the arrows were all made of hard flint stone. 

Far back, in still earlier days, the people had neither 
bows nor arrows, and the traditions tell us of a time when 
they set snares in the trails, by which the animals travel- 
ing along them were captured and held. Then, when the 
man found a captured animal he beat it to death with the 
great stone-headed club which was his only weapon. But 
even in our times, though in early days, the Indians in that 
country had methods of securing game in which the bow 
and arrow played but a minor part, being used only to 
kill the game after it had been captured. 

The most common method employed in capturing 
buffalo and antelope was to decoy them into a lane much 
wider at one end than at the other, and to drive them 
down this into a pit or a pen, built under a cliff or cut 
bank, where the converging boundaries of the line came 
together. When they jumped into such a pit or such a 
pen, they could not escape, and were killed at leisure. 
Traps of this description are so simple that they were 
probably common to many primitive races. We see the 
same principle at work when wild fowl are netted by the 
wholesale in the marshes of Europe, as well as in the 
devices often used along our seaboard for capturing 
vafious sorts of salt water fishes. In the case of the 
animals, advantage was taken of the well-known fact that 
these beasts, when they saw on the prairie any unusual 
object, would often approach it to see what it was. 

The man whose duty it was to lead the buffalo into the 
trap felt that on his shoulders rested a great responsi- 
hility.. Whether the people should starve or should be 
fed depended on his success. He therefore prepared him- 
self for his duty by fasting and prayer, and at the ap- 
nointed time set out on foot over the prairie toward the 
buffalo herd whose destruction it was intended to com- 
pass. He was followed by most of the men and boys of 
the camp, who distributed themselves behind the heaps of 
stones or piles of bushes which marked the two diverging 
fence lines. Meantime, he who was to call the buffalo ap- 
proached the herd, keeping himself partly concealed, so 
that the animals could not clearly make out what this 
moving object was. 

When he had come as near as he thought best, he made 
strange motions and queer noises to call their attention. 
and as the buffalo began to look at him he moved further 
and further away from them. The young animals were 
the first to raise their heads and stare long and intently 
at this mysterious creature, which was not a buffalo nor 
an antelope nor a wolf nor any one of the common 
dwellers of the prairie. After the young buffalo had 
looked for. a long time. they walked forward to get a 
better view, and the older ones began to look also, and 


_ to follow the younger. and soon the whole herd was in 


motion. at fitst walking a few stens and then stonping and 
looking. and then walking forward again. Before long 
the vounger buffalo. instead of merely walking, would trot 
a little way and then stop again. and as they trotted the 
young bulls and heifers would perhans begin to play. one 
galloping after another, and thus communicating a feeling 
of unrest to the whole herd. It was not very lone now 
hefore the whole herd was gallonine after the buffalo 
caller. who all the time had been drawing away from 
them in the direction of the opening of the chute which 
led to the pen. At the same time. he constantly kept him- 
self so far exposed to their sight that the interest taken 
in him bv the buffalo did not flag. 

So soon as the herd was galloning after him. the buffalo 
caller ran as hard as he could straight for the entrana 
of the chute. and then down between the wities towart 
the pen. and the buffalo followed hard after him. After 
they were well within the wings, however. the people, who 
were concealed there began to plav their part. As the/ 
therd passed them they rose to their feet. vefled and swung 
their robes in the air, and as this was doné at each place 


——s 


* Tren. 2 tt PS BER ee eee 


of concealment, people were constantly near to the herd, 
and it grew more and more frightened. By this time the 
buffalo’ had forgotten all about the man who was calling’ 
them. Instead of an attraction in front which was draw- 
ing them on, there was now a danger behind, from which 
they were fleeing. As the wings of the chute drew nearer 
and nearer together, the buffalo caller, perhaps almost ex- 
hausted by his long run, darted behind one of the rock 
piles and lay hidden there, while the buffalo with thunder- 
ing hoofs and before a great cloud of dust, dashed past 
toward the jumping-off place, beneath which lay their 
doom. 


Usually the buffalo followed a straight course down the 
middle of the chute, and often all of them jumped over 
into the pen. Many were killed, crippled and wounded: 
by the fall, while many others escaped unhurt, If the 
band was a very large one, its crowding and jastling as 
it ran round the pen sometimes pushed down the wall, and 
all the animals escaped. For this reason the effort was 
ustially made not to bring a large band of buffalo be- 
tween the wings of the chute. 

The Indian camp was usually placed somewhere close to 
the pen, and in the morning after the buffalo caller and the 
men had started out to try to bring the herd, the women 
and children and boys made their way close to the pen and 
lay concealed there. For a long time they waited, while 
nothing happened. Then suddenly from the upper prairie 
faint sounds began to reach them; distant yells, shrieks 
‘and whistles, constantly growing nearer, then the rumbling 
sound of the running herd, then—almost at once—the 
black masses, sliding, rolling, tumbling down into the 
pen close to them. Now the women and children rushed 
to the walls of the pen and clambered up on them, show- 
ing their heads and parts of their bodies over the wall. 
All were greatly excited, and called and yelled and made 
the sound of alarm, Hoo, hoo, or shouted out i ni uh 
(buffalo). The frightened animals crowded away from the 
walls, and with heads down, tails up and tongues lolling 
from their mouths, rushed round and round the pen as 
circus ‘horses gallop round the ring. The pen was filled 
with dead and wounded, injured by the fall or run over by 
others, or hooked by the horns of their fellows. 

Soon the men came hurrying down the bluff, and they 
too mounted the walls, and with their arrows shot and 
killed those animals that from one cause or another had 
not already fallen. When all were down, the women 
entered the pen, and destroyed the wounded and crippled 
by smashing in their skulls with great stone hammers. 

And now for days there was a time of hard work. All 
these animals had to be skinned and cut up and the meat 
carried to the camp and there distributed and dried. The 
hides must be taken to the camp, fleshed and tanned into 
robes. or lodge skins. The pen must be cleaned out and 
the offal, heads and bones removed to a distance. Every 
one was busy. But though the work was hard, food was 
plenty; for the time the danger of starvation had passed, 
and all were happy. 

Always about the pen, when it was in use, there were 
great numbers of wolves, coyotes, badgers and kit foxes. 
and these helped to clean up the débris of the butchering 
left in the pen. Sometimes the young men and boys fixed 
snares of sinew over the holes through which these ani- 


mals crept-to get at the meat, and captured numbers of 
them. 


In those primitive times, antelope were caught in almost 
the same way, except that instead of a pen at the point 
where the wings of the chute came together. a pit was dug, 
into which the animals were driven. Then the men 
descended among them with clubs and killed them. Some- 
times, it is said, an antelope would be so paralyzed 
with fear’ that it would not try to avoid the man with 
the club. who might kill it with his knife. 

In connection with all these methods of taking food by 
wholesale, elaborate religious ceremonies were performed 
and generous sacrifices made. These simple people seemed 
to feel that they could have no success without the help of 
a higher power, and with all their hearts they prayed to 
him to aid them, to give them life, to let them, their 
wives and children eat and live and have strong bodies. 
When they were successful, the choicest parts of the 
fattest buffalo or antelope were offered to this higher 
rower and to his servants, and with these presents of 
ood were given other r-----+- of the most valuable pos- 
sessions that they ha ~ 


How great must have tees the abundance of tlie ehie 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








mals, which furnished the Indian his support, cannot be 
realized in these days.. Only those who many years ago 
have traveled for weeks at a time over the plains black 
with buffalo can comprehend how rich were the re- 
sources of these primitive people. Without such abun- 
dant food supply to draw on, the Indian could not have 
existed. He was a man of the stone age, and the simple 
armament with which he was provided could not alone 
have supplied him with food. Even when supplemented 
by the devices here described and pictured, he starved if 


the buffalo moved away from the neighborhood of his 
traps. 





Our double page illustration supplement to-day is de- 
voted to a picturing of the old-time method of “Calling 
the Buffalo.” The several ways of the lure, the drive and 
the fall are shown with fidelity to the Indian mode; and 
Mr. Deming has admirably caught the spirit of the chase 
as it was practiced on the Western plains. 





WILLIAM SENIOR. 


Since the death of his eminent predecessor, Francis 
Francis, Esq., some fifteen years ago, no member of the 
British angling guild has been so highly regarded as Mr. 
William Senior, the angling editor of London Field: for 
he is not only venerable (age sixty), but he is as genial 
as he is talented. All that he writes, or ever has written, 
over the familiar signature of Red Spinner, either as 
contributor or author of many charming books, is so 
juiceful of bonhontie that he seems personally to take 
his reader by the hand and say “Come with me.” He is a 
living vade mecum. Behold him, as he lopes over the 
heather to his favorite salmon pool, with his jack-staff 
a-cockbill, and his blue peter streaming out straight with 
the accelerated gait! That’s Red Spinner every time; and 
as he strides, the atmosphere glows like a halo. He toils 
not, but’ see how he spins. 

In the year 1898-9 he was the honored president of the 
Fly-Fishers’ Club of London, and was present at their 
annual dinner in February last, when grace was said be- 
fore meat, and all took coffee for dessert, and nothing 
stronger. Sir Samuel Montague was chairman then, and 
Mr. Senior and the Hon. R. B. Marston, of the London 
Fishing Gazette, were vice-chairmen. Mr. Marston had 
been president of the club the previous year. Later on, in 
October, the same club gave him a notable dinner at the 
Trocadero, and apotheosized him as the second Walton, 
crowning his statuesque bust with ivy green and laurel 
from the precincts of the “compleat” angler’s ancient fish- 
ing box at Dee side. The occasion was in memory of 
his retirement from the ranks of daily journalism, after 
forty years of service on the London press. Several 
eminent artists assisted, and all his friends and colleagues 
were present. Mermaids, tritons, fish baskets and quill 
pens rampant supported the pedestal of the bust. 

“T have taken this step,” he writes, “with the view of 
easing off a little, and being able to devote the future to 
fishing and fishing literature. Of course, I keep up my 
connection with the Field, and shall next year have more 
opportunity to roam about with my rod than I have ever 
had in my life.” : 

We dare say the public will not be disappointed in the 
presage; and we trust that the gentleman’s life may be 
spared even though the rod be spoiled, since he declares 
in a note to the undersigned, who has been his compeer 
for so long a time, that he is carrying his added years 
lightly, and has not the least idea that he has passed his 
middle age yet. He adds: “It is only when I look into 
the family Bible [he does not say mirror] that I am 
conscious of the fact.” And his physique does not refute 
his impression, for he looks hale and hearty; not like an 
Englishman, as it were, but rather like a combination of 
sturdy Scot with the jolly good fellow. 
fish! 

Hereafter those who love his books and his angling 
gossip may look to the “Passing Comments” column of 
London Field for their chowder: which we doubt not will 
be as “filling” and palatable to their mentality as were 
the charming “Waterside Sketches,” the “Mixed Bag.” 
“Travel and Trout in the Antipodes,” “Angling in Great 


Long may he 


Britain,” “By Stream and Sea” and other volumes. which" 


are now perhaps out of date and out of print. but by no 
means out of! mind. Craries Hariock. 





We had occasion last week to comment upon the ex- 
traordinary decision of the California Supreme Court, 
that a non-exnort game law was unconstitutional because 
an invasion of private property. To-day we give a Min- 
nesota Supreme. Court affirmation of: the right -of. an 
Tadian tribe to hunt on the reservation in violation of the 
State law. This also is contrary to the precedents: and it 


is to be regretted that the Commission’s attorney should’ 


not have moved for a new test of the question. 





The report of the Onondaga Anglers’ Association, of 


Syracuse. N. Y.. is deserving of careful. attention. be- 
cause it illustrates a mode of work undertaken hy private 
citizens for the public good, which is well worthy: of 
emulation. i 


-. 





Che Sportsman Courist. 
Sam’s Boy.—V. 


One dewy morning Antoine made his appearance 
with a hoe upon his shoulder to work in the garden, ac- 
cording to a previous contract, and Sammy soon came 
to while away the morning hours with a friendly visit, 
sweetening the self-imposed duty with a lump of maple 
sugar moulded in an egg shell. Its hard rotundity re- 
sisted his attempts to get a full bite, aud he had only suc- 
ceeded in grooving it with the marks of his milk teeth, 

Antoine, noting it, asked, “Wal, you gat some hen 
lay dat kan o’ aig, prob’ly?” 

“No; Aunt ’Rushy done it,” the child answered, 

“She pooty good hen, a’n’t it?” said Antoine, quickly. 

“Aour hens lays aigs wi’ chickens in ‘em. Does 
yourn?” < 

“Sometam he do, sometam he don’t,” the Canadian 
answered. “On ma hol’ hen dis sprim come aout hees 
nes’ wid ten leetly dawk. W’en dey come on de brook 
dey all of it jomp on de water, an’ dat hol’ hen he was 
crazy for fraid dey all be draown.” 

Sammy was not entirely credulous, and made a mental 
note that he would tell Uncle Lisha that Antoine had 
hens that laid duck eggs, and ask his opinion of the 
story. 

You lak de mepple sug’ aig pooty good, a’n’t it?” 
Antoine continued, after a little waiting for further 
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questions. “Wal, sah, if you lak it you want for go long 
to me in Canada sometam. Oh, dar was hol’ great big 
montaigne dar, all mepple sugre. Yaas, sah; dat was de 
place for leetly boys, Ah tol’ you.” 

Sammy was inclined to think so too, and began to 
look with contempt upon his gnawed morsel. “As big 
as Hog’s Back?” he asked. 

“Gosh, yes; big as "Tater Hill! Haow you ’spose he 
come so? Wal, sah, Ah’ll goin’ tol’ you "baout dat. 
You see, dar was great many, plenty mepple tree, prob’ly 
t’ousan’, grow on one big montaigne—one dat dey call 
vulcauno, got fire inside of him, burn all de tam, all de 
tam, an’ smoke lak forty coal pit. Den one tam in de 
spring dey comes some awfuls t’under an’ li’thin’s an’ 
he stroke all dem tree an’ split it lak kindly hwoods, 
so de sap all run off in brook as big as Stonny Brook 
an’ ran inside de montaigne, an’ he bile, an’ bile, so 
he bile over, an’ it was mepple sirrup run aout an’ run 
daown all de side dat montaigne, an’ when he got cool 
off it was mepple sugre, four, fave, prob’ly t’ree foot 
t’ick, more as_on’ acre of it; an’ all you gat for do was 
chawp it up wid axe an’ carry him off. Ah’ll goin’ tak 
you dar sometam if you want it!” 

Sammy declared that nothing would please him more, 
and Antoine went on. “But you gat for look aout for 
bear. -Dey come from all over for gat dat sugre. Ma 
gran’fader he keel more as fifty dar.” This considera- 
tion made Sammy hesitate to accept the invitation, and 
in his agitation he pulled up a freshly sprouted bean. 

“Dar! see what you do, bad leetly boy!” cried An- 
toine. Bah gracien! *f you do so bad lak dat bete an’ 
gtand cue gat you!” 

“What sort o’ thing’s that, Mr: Antoine?” Sammy 
asked, with a determination not to be frightened without 
knowing why. 

“Oh, dat was kan o’ t’ing dey gat in Canada dat ketch 
leetly boy if tie a’n’t be pet 

“How does he look?” Sammy asked, with increased 
curiosity. .. 

“Oh, he’ll gat tails longer as everyt’ing, an’ hé win’ 
it raoun’ leetly boy’s neck of it an’ choke it so he can’ 
breeze!” Antoine’s vague description of this Canadian 
—- for the better management of children. was not 
satisfying. 

“T guess I be good an’ go to the sugar mountain.” 

“Yas, dat was de bes’, an’ de milk river, too, dat was, 
pooty good for leetly booy.” ' REM HT 

“What's that?” : nicht 2 ‘ 

“Oh. you see, one tam gre’t many year ’go, dar 
hol’ whomans, hol’, hol’, an’ lame so she can’ mos’ go 
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eng on ‘rich farmer 
maght, an’ de 

hugly, an’ say “No,” an’ drove it off.: Nex’ he stop oa 
poor man haouse, a’n’t mos’ gat ’nough for heat heself, 
an’ dat man tol’ it he can stay, an’ give it bes’ he gat. 

Nex’ morny dat rich man caow, twonty of it, all, all dry 
aout, an a’n’t give some more milk, never; an’ dat poor 
man cow w’en de whomans go meet him, hees milk run 
so you never see, four stream, all so big lak Stonny 
Brook, all ron in one an’ mak’ river so big canoe could 
go on it, an’ he run so forever. An’ dat mans got big 
rich, an’ rich farmer mans gat poor so he on de 
taowns. Dat hol’ whomans was weetch, an’ 
dat de way he pay it. Naow if you go dar an’ want for 
heat some breads an’ milk, all you gat for do was jomp 
on boats wid your spoon an’ loafs of bread an’ jes’ drop 
him on de river an’ pick him up wid you’ spoon as you 
go ‘long. Dat was pooty comfortably, Ah’ll tol’ you. 
An’ ’f you'll drudder had bread an’ butters, all you gat 
for do was go to de falls, feefty foot high, dey was, an’ 
roar lak some bulls, only kan sof'ly, an’ dere you faound 
more butters as you can see in two week, ’ca’se de falls 
he churn hese’f all de tam, an’ all de river beelow was 
buttermilks, an’ all berlong of dat mans, an’ he was 
happy, ‘cause he a’n’t never had for churn—dat was 
mean works for mans, Ah’ll tol’ you!” 

‘“Is that a true story, Mr. Antoine?’ Sammy asked, 
his eyes growing rounder with wonder. 

“Yas, sah! Jes’ as true as dat mepple sugre mon- 
taigne,” Antoine declared, with unquestionable serious- 
ness. 

These tales made Sammy so hungry that he was 
obliged to run in at once for something wherewith to 
appease the yearnings of his stomach. When’ Aunt 
Jerusha had provided him with a great slice of bread 
and butter, he went into the shop to confer with his 
bosom friend, who, after a comprehensive glance over 
the rim of his spectacles, said: 

“Bub, he’d better seddaown t’ eat that ’ere lund o’ 
bread and butter, ’cause if he should drop it ont’ hy 
toes, *twould smash ’em.” 

Sammy took the advice at first as seriously as the 
expression of Uncle Lisha’s face seemed to demand 
and complied with it. But when he had wiggled his 
toes in his shoes, and considered their power of en- 
durance, his philosophical conclusion led to rather con- 
temptuous dissent. 

‘Pooh! Guess it wouldn’t hurt em. They’re harder’n 
bread an’ butter!” 

“But ju’ leok o’ the size!” Uncle Lisha urged. “You 
couldn’t find you toes ’nunder it.” 

Sammy wiggled his toes contemplatively, and regarded 
the rapidly diminishing slice and dismissed the subject. 

“Say, Unc, Lisher; you s’pose Mr.: Antoine talks 
true?” 

“What’s he b’en tellin’ on ye?’ 

“Oh, he say o’ the’s rocks o’ sugar an’ a river o’ milk 
in Canerdy, an’ he’s got a he hen ’at lays aigs lectly 
ducks comes aout on!” cn 

“Shaw! Ann Twine’s French, an’ his tongue gits 
twisted tryin’ tu talk English. I spect it kinder gits 
away from him oncte in a while an’ he do’ know what’ 
’tis sayin’.” 5 

“Would your’n act so if you talked French, Unc’ 
Lisher?” a 

“I da’ say *twould,” the old man answered, with a 
twinkle in his eyes. 

“Unc’ Lisher!” 

“Wal, sonny; what is ’t?” the old man responded, 
speaking out of one corner of his mouth while the 
middle of it held a dozen shoe pegs ready for his fingers. 

“How does a wild pigeon look?” — i 

“Oh, they’re proper harnsome, wi’ gre’t long tails.” 

They hain’t them things Antoine says ketches little 
boys when they hain’t good, be they?’ Sammy asked 
in some alarm. 

“No, inded, they hain’t. Ann Twine, he tells whop- 
pers, he does. What makes Bub ask "baout pigeons?” 

“*Cause you tol’ me the’d be some on that posy tree 
over tu the woods, an’ it’s full o’ some big birds naow. 
They’ve got long tails, an’ when they fly they clap their 
wings ju’ like the ol’ rooster ‘fore he crows. You said 
we'd go an’ shoot ’em. Will ye?” 

“Good airth an’ seas! Uncle Lisher couldn’t no-ways 
this mornin’. He’s got tu get these shoes tapped for 
an ol’ womern ’at neds ’em bad. If ’t wa’n’t nothin’ 
but a man, I’d Jet em go.” bog 

“What be I goin’ t’ do? Daddy’s gone away, an’ his 
gun’s tew big!” bes ini 

“Wal, I guess the leetle boy’ll hafter wait,” said Uncle 
Lisha, whacking away alternately at awl and pegs. 

Row.tanpd E. Rosrnson. 
[To BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.] 
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That terrible individual the statistician is at it again, 
this time to show man’s muscular inferiority to beasts 
and insects. The comparisons are these: A horse has 
four legs and can run a mile three times as fast as a man, 
yet a man, in the long run, can wear down the quadru- 
ped. A good-sized lion will weigh about 450 pounds— 
three times the weight of a ma it a man cannot carry 
his own weight with ease. A lion, however, will easily - 
carry off a bullock weighing over 1,200 pounds and break 
its neck with a single blow of its paw. A grizzly bear 
weighing only 300 pounds has been seen to carry an 800- - 
pound steer for over a mile up a rocky mountain side, and 
two Polar beats have been watched upsetting a rock 
weighing ‘half a ton which was frozen to the 
ground. -Large apes exert incredible strength, It took 
eight men.to hold,an ourang less than 5 feet high which 
had escaped from his cage on a French steamer. With all . 
his inventivé gefiius man can move in a train at a speed 
of 60 miles an’ hour, -yet~a swallow can fly 80, the 
duck 100, the gray crow 108, and. the swift 150 miles:an — 

t over 6 feet, or -half-what.a -: 

e chamois and springbok can hoth 
. a will reach a 

Then wearé reminded 
a small hunting sot- 
mile without trouble 
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Lost in the Swamp. 


One Sunday about June 1 my friend Robert High came: 
over to smoke pass for a fishing trip to Trinity River and 
some small lakes near there. It was agreed that I should 
go over to his place the next Tuesday and we would go 
and stay till Sunday. So fuesday morning about 5 o’clock I 
saddled my pony, took some coffee, corn meal and blan- 
kets, a .38 Winchester, a belt full of cartridges and a 
box full besides, as I expected to have some shooting at 
gars and maybe an alligator or two. I got to Bob’s 
about 8 o'clock. As there were six others going with the 
wagon, it was decided that’ we would go to Patterson 
Lake and camp there. We had dinner and then Bob and 
} started ahead and left the rest to follow in the wagon. 
lt was very warm, so I thought we would take a short cut 
through the woods and get to the lake and get some fish 
for supper by the time the rest got there. 

It was about twelve miles to the lake. About two 
miles from the river we struck the river bottom. It was 
mostly prairie from there to the river. The lake was 
close to the river. There was a steep bluff all along the 
bottom, and the river overflowed back to the foothills. 
There had been a big overflow not long before, and we 
expected to find good fishing in the lakes. 

We started across the prairie to a bunch of timber, 
where Bob said there was an old road that led to the lake. 
After riding about three miles we got to the timber, but 
found no road. We rode around some time, but could 
not find it. Then we started for another bunch of timber 
about a mile away and rode around that, but found no 
road. We sat down in the shade a while and then started 
again, We finally found a cow trail that we thought led 
to the lake. We followed this a short way and found 
the lake. It was then about sundown and too late to 
fish. We found a good camping place, staked out the 
horses, built a fire and sat down to wait for the wagon. 
It got dark and no wagon came. Bob said he 
would go and look for it. He said he would ride 
back to the hills, and if I heard him shoot twice to answer 
him the same way, for when he got a mile from camp 
the bunches of timber all looked alike, and he might 
not find the way back to camp. He was gone nearly an 
hour when I heard him shoot twice with his six-shooter. 
I answered and he soon rode into camp and said he had 
not heard anything of them. We were getting pretty 
hungry, and as all the grub was in the wagon we began 
to think we would have to wait till morning for our 
supper. 

We waited a while and then I said I would go and look 
for them. The moon was up and I would have a guide 
to go by. I had never been there before and did not 
knew the country. But I started out to where the road 
came down from the hills; and when I got nearly there 
I heard both barrels of a shotgun and some one holler 
as only a Texan can holler. I answered with two shots 
with a six-shooter and started to find them. I soon 
found them. They said they had got lost trying to find 
the lake. It was so warm they did not get to the river 
bottom till dark, and then went the wrong way to find 
the lake. 

We struck out across the prairie for camp, which we 
found without much trotible; and we got some supper— 
corn bread, bacon and coffee; but it tasted good to hun- 
gry men. Then we got out the blankets and tried to 
sleep; but the mosquitoes didn’t. We soon found it im- 
possible to sleep without some protection. I went to the 
wagon and got a sack and nulled that over my head and 
went to sleep; but those who could not sleep would not 
let the rest, and the next thing I knew some one had me 
by the heels dragging me towafd the lake and yelling, 
“Wake up, Billy, or we will throw you in the lake. You 
ain’t going to sleep if the rest can’t.” We spent the rest 
of the night sitting around the fire. 

As soon as it was light enough to see Bob and I got 
an old scow and paddled out to a sunken log to fish for 
trout and white perch. The trout were not speckled 
trout, but more like black bass. I would like to know 
the proper name for them. We caught a perch, skinned 
it and cut it up for bait. Our fishing tackle consisted of 
for each a cane pole, a stout line and hook; there were 
ne snelled hooks and reels. I had never seen either one 
at that time. 

The fish bit as fast as we could take them off, so we 
soon had a fine string of trout and white perch that would 
run all the way from 4 to 2 pounds. 

We were about to go to camp and cook some fish when 
{ got a bite, and he nibbled at the bait. I baited up again 
with the same result. Bob said, “Let’s quit; I am hun- 
gry.” “Well,” I returned, “let me try once more; I be- 
lieve it is a gar.” At the first nibble I gave a jerk and 
thought I had caught on a log, but soon found I had a 
‘pretty lively log. The pole was pulled clear under water 
and then straight out, and a big gar (he looked to be 
6 feet long) jumped out of the water, cut the line and 
went away. It would have taken a small rope and a 
piece of telegraph wire to have held that gar. Any one 
who has done any fishing in eastern Texas knows what 
an alligator gar is—6 and 7 feet long and nearly as large 
as a man’s body. If I had had a good reel, plenty of line 
and a wire-snelled hook, wouldn’t there have been some 
fun? But I didn’t have, so we hardly ever landed one; 
and when we did it was a small one. The big ones would 
make just one pull, and something had to break: 

The gars are a curse to the fisherman and fish in most 
of the Southern waters. They take off the bait and their 
jaws are so hard it is hard to hook them; and if you do 
they will cut the line. If you put out set lines for cat- 
fish they will eat the fish unless you get them off soon. 
If you leave fish tied to the bank they will get them. 

After I iost the gar we went ashore, cleaned our fish 
and went to camp and fried them nice and brown and 
then sat down to a feast of fish, corn bread and coffee. 
And how we did enjoy it. How well I would like a few days 

of such times now. After breakfast some of the boys 
wanted to pull a seine. I don’t think much of that kind of 
fishing. I like to fish with a pole and line, watch the 
float go under and feel the tug of a good fighter; it.is the 
next best thing to killing a fine buck. Still-hunting for 
deer is the sport for me. But I went along to help pull 
the seine. The team was going home Friday and we 
wanted to send some fish home. . 

We were going to try some of the small lakes with the 
seine, as the lake where we were camped was too deep. 


We had brouglit soitte old clothes to wade in, so we 
could have dry ones after he got through seining. Bob 
took my Winchester and started on ahead, saying he 
might get a shot‘at a deer. 

We went about a shalf mile and came to a small lake, 
which we thought we would try. As we went up to the 
lake an alligator rolled off a log on the other side. I heard 
a shot from the Winchester about the same time, and 
looked up and saw Bob. He said the had shot an alliga- 
tor across the lake on a.log close to where we had seen 
the one roll off in the water. Bob said he hit the alligator 
in the eye. It was a good 100 yards across the lake, and 
we laughed at his hitting an alligator in the eye at 100 
yards. He said, “You go over there with the seine and 
drag it around the log and you will find him.” 

I did not much like the fun of pulling a seine in a lake 
with alligators in it, but the boys said: “Oh, come on, 
Billy ; they will not bother us.” As all the rest were going 
in I would not back out, so we started to pull the seine. 
The mud was so deep it was slow work; the water came 
nearly to our necks; we could feel the fish strike the net; 
but we went so slow when we pulled ashore that most of 
them got away. We had several good catfish and a few 
pike and some small gars. 

We pulled it again with the same result. The third 
time we went close to the log where Bob said he had 
shot the alligator. We felt something dragging in the 
seine and pulled ashore and found we had an alligator 
about 5 feet long. The ball had hit him in the eye and 
knocked the top of his head off. It was nearly noon then 
and we went back to camp. 

We got some dinner and the most of the boys lay 
down in the shade and went to sleep. The mosquitoes 
did not bother much in the daytime. I took my Win- 
chester and went up the lake and got a good shady place 
on the bank and sat down to watch for gars. They will 
come to thetop a few seconds and then go down again. 

I got several shots at big ones, but could not get them 
after I killed them. I grew tired after a while and started 
back to camp. I found an _ alligator’s nest that 
had been dug up by coons, and they had eaten the eggs. 
The eggs were about as long and about the size of a 
man’s little finger, with a tough skin for a shell like a tur- 
tle’s egg. When I got nearly to camp I found two big 
gars some one had killed and ctit in two with an axe. 
They were big enough to bite an arm off. They are not 
the slim-nosed gar, but more chunky, with a broad, point- 
ed nose and teeth like a crosscut saw. 

“Welt,” I said to myself, “I don’t go in swimming or 
pulling a seine in a lake with these gars.” 

I went to camp and lay down in the shade and went to 
sleep, and it was 5 o'clock when I woke up. Bob and I 
took the old scow and went out to the log where we 
fished in the morning and fished till dark; but thev did 
not bite as good as they did in the morning, though we 
got enough for supper. 

After supper we sat around the fire and smoked and 
told stories till about 10 o’clock, and then tried to get 
some sleep; but it was the same as the night before. 
The ’skeeters wouldn’t let us. We had a pretty noisy 
camp that night. It takes a few Texas boys to make a 
good noisy camp. «There was plenty of shooting, yelling 
and singing, but not much sleep. 

But morning came at last, and we were all going fish- 
ing. We made some coffee, got a bite to eat and started 
out, Bob and I going together. We got the old scow 
and paddled out to the log, tied the boat and went to 
fishing. By 9 o’clock we had forty nice trout and perch. 
I was fishing with a light pole and small line. I got a 
good strong bite and knew it was a catfish. I let him 
have all the slack, and waited till I was sure he had the 
bait swallowed and then jerked, and I had him. And 
what a fight I had with that cat. The pole was about 12 
feet and the line the length of the pole. He would take 
the pole under water and my arms up to the shoulder. 
We untied the boat and paddled out in the lake, and Bob 
would paddle the way the fish went, while I kept all the 
strain on him I dared to. After a while he began to 
get tired of towing the old scow. I pulled him gently to 
the top and Bob reached for him, but he ran under the 
boat and took the pole under the water again. Bob 
turned the boat around and I pulled him to the top 
again; but when he would see the boat he would make 
another break; but each time he came to the top sooner. 
We had no gaff, so Bob reached down, got a hand in his 
gills and pulled him into the boat. We could not weigh 
him, but judged him to be a good 25 pounds, which: is 
a pretty good fish to handle without a reel. Going 
ashore, I took the catfish and put a rope in his gills and 
tied him in shallow water to keep him alive till I went 
home. Then after dinner we laid down in the shade to 
sleep. 

Along in the afternoon Bob took my Winchester and 
started off up the lake. He did not get back till about 
sundown, when he came to me and said that about a 
mile up at the other end the water was not more than 
knee deep, with a good, hard bottom, and he had seen 
lots of big buffalo suckers feeding in the shallow water. 
It was a wild, dismal place to go in the night, he said, 
but if I would go we would go and spear some fish for the 
boys to take home the next day. He cautioned me not to 
tell the others where we were going, and we would have 
the fun all to ourselves. And we had it. ; 

As soon as we had eaten some supper, we got the 
spear, head light, oil and a bag to carry the fish in; 1 
took my Winchester, a belt full of cartridges; and Bub 
had a .45 Colts’ six-shooter with a belt full of cartridges; 
sO we were pretty well fixed. We did not know what we 
might run across. There were panthers and wolves, and 
once in awhile a bear, in this country. 

It was dark when we ieft camp. We took a trail that 
Bob said followed close to the lake to which we were 
going. Bob went ahead with the head lamp on his head 
and I walked along behind. We had not gone far when 
Bob stopped and said, “Look at that.” I looked and saw 
a big alligator lying across the trail. I brought the Win- 
chester up and gave him a shot, but he never moved. And 
then Bob commenced to laugh. The alligator was already 
dead ;-some one had killed it the day before; and -Bob 
knew it. We soon came to a hig thicket that we had to 
crawl through. After awhile Bob stopped by a big log 
and said: “This is where we will build our fire.” 

I looked around to see what kind of a place it was we 
were in. The water was very shallow, and-some big trees 





were ing in it. To our ‘left 1 could see the opet 
rater of the lake. The trees were covered with long. 
Spanish moss, which made it look, awfully gloomy. ‘We 
got a good fire started beside the old log and then began 
to get ready for spearing. I was going to leave my ‘shoes 
and pants on; but Bob said it was.a nice hard bottom, and 
we would take our clothes off and have them dry when’ 
we went back to camp. So we took everything off but 
our shirts. I set the Winchester against a tree and hung 
the belt on it. Bob hung his six-shooter and belt on a- 
limb. Bob took the spear and put the head iamp on his 
head and we started out. I carried a Lats put the 
fish in. I wanted to take the bottle of oil, but Bob said 
we would not go far this time, and the lamp would burn 
an hour without filling; and we would not get out of sight 
of the fire, so we could soon fill it at any time. I would 
have liked to have taken the rifle, but was afraid I might 
tall down and get it wet. We were not afraid as long as 
we were in the water and had a light. We found plent 
of fish and spearel several. I kept watch of the fire all 
the time, until at length we were getting nearly out of 
sight of it. I said, “Let us go back to the fire. These fish 
are heavy, and the lamp will not burn much longer.’ 
“All right,’ answered Bob. But. just then we saw a, 
gar, and he was a big one. Bob slipped up and drove the 
spear into him with all his might, but could not hold 
him, and he got off. The water-was shallow, and we 
took after him. We soon found him and speared him 
again; but couldn’t hold him. We took after him again, 
but soon found that we were getting into deep: 
water, and looked around to see- where we were. We 
could see the open water in the lake, and knew we were 
some way from the fire; but look as hard as we could we 
could not see the fire. 

“Which way is the fire?” says Bob. 

“T don’t know. The last time I saw it was when we 
were chasing. that gar; then it was behind us to the 
left, and I think it is in that direction now. Let us ‘try 
and find the Seven Stars, so we will have a guide to go 
by.” We both knew we could not keep a straight course 
with a lamp without something to go by. ; 

But there were so many large trees growing in the- 
water and so much moss on them that it was hard to see 
the sky, much less trying to follow stars for a guide. 
“Well,” I says, “let’s get a move on us. That light isn’t 
going to burn all night.” So we started to find the fire. 
We walked pretty fast and did not look for fish, for we 
both began to get uneasy. We walked for some time, but 
could not see the fire. Finally Bob stopped and says, 
“Well, Billy, we are all wrong.” 

“T have known that for some time,” I answered. “This 
is the second time we have passed those two trees that 
grow together there. We are no nearer the fire than when 
we started to find it. Listen! What is that?” It was. 


some. wolves fighting over something they had found to: 


eat. 4 

“That’s a nice noise for a man to listen to with:no 
shooting irons and nothing on but a shirt. What is the 
matter with that lamp?” It was burning very low, aad 
one wick was nearly out. 

“Let’s get ashore somewhere and try to start a fire; for* 
if we don’t get a fire we never will get out of here alive.” 

We started on a run this time, trying to find the shore. 
Bob took the lamp off from his head and held his hand: 
in front of it to keep it from going out. We almost: ran 
over a big alligator before we saw him, but we didn’t try 
to spear him; we just ran the faster. We soon got where 
the water was more than 6 inches deep, and knew we were 
getting near the shore. One wick was out and the other 
very low; and we were getting badly scared. If that lamp 
went out our last hope was gone, for we hadn’t a match 
nor any way to get a fire. 

All at once we ran out of the water before we krew 
we had found the shore, and ran into some green briers, 
and they scratched our legs terribly. “Quick, Bob, and- 
as wick out and I will get some dry cane to build a 

re. 

There was lots of switch cane growing there, and the 
dead stalks would burn up quickly. Bob pulled out the 
wick and I got some twigs; they burnt as long as the 
wick did and then went out. I pulled the other wick out 
and lit that just as the fire was going out. We both knew 
that that was the last chance. The wick burnt up for a 
few seconds and then died down. We got down on our 


knees, one on each side, and blew on it to get it. 


started again. We were down on our knees blowing the 
fire when all of a sudden we heard the awfullest screech 
close to us. Bob jumped _up and grabbed the spear, our 
only weapon, and looked for the panther to spring on us. 
I tore off part of my shirt, and that blazed up; then I put 
on some cane and got a fire started, and nevér have I been: 


so thankful for a fire before or since. Everything: was very - 


damp, but we got a good blaze. We found an old tree- 
top and got some wood from that. We kept thinking of 
that panther, and wanted a big fire. Bob kept the spear in 
his hand and said: “If he comes for us I'll just tickle 
him with this.” 

It was not so easy to get plenty of wood. We were not 
used to going barefoot, and at nearly every step would 
land on briers. We were trying to get some wood when 
I almost stepped on a big water moccasin before we 
saw him. We hadn’t thought of snakes before; all we 
had thought of was a fire, and here we were going around 
bare legged, where there were lots of water moccasins, 
and a bite was death. We went to the fire and got some 
fire brands so we could see where we were stepping, got 
what wood we wanted, broke off some boughs to sit on, 
and sat down to talk over the situation. 

“Well,” I says. “if we only had our clothes and fire- 
arms, we could stay here till morning.” 

“Suppose we take a look for them,” answered Bob. “I 
don’t believe they are far from here. We can niake a 
torch and walk along in the water. We could see that fire 
a good ways.” 

So we made a torch the best we could, and. started out; 
but the torch wouldn’t burn; and we had to give it. up; 
and went:back:to the fire.and sat down. The skeeters’ 
were bad. atid we had to keep whipping our legs with a 
bush to keep them. off. t 

Well,” I says, “if we had our pipes and tobaceo that 
would be some consolation. But we hain’t got nothing but 
that spear and them fish: And here we-be, lost. at least-a 
mile from camp, and nobody living within, five or six 
miles. The only thing we ean do istp stick-close to the 
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fire and make the best of it till morning.” 

After a while the moon came up so we could see it, and 
it was in the opposite direction trom where we had ven 
looking for it; But 1 soon found out what was the 
matter. . 

“pob, we are on the opposite side of the lake from 
where we left our clothes and fire.” 

“Oh, no. It is a good ways across it.” 

“Well, you stand facing the moon, and the lake is on 
your left.” 

va 

“We left our clothes on the same side that the camp is 
on, and when we are at camp, waen the moon comes up 
you stand facing it and the lake is on your right.” 

“You are mgnt, Buly. We have got to stay here till 
daylight.” 

And a long night it was. We got sleepy and tried to 
lie down and cover ourselves up with green bough: to 
keep the skeeters off; but the ground was pretty hard 
without even the protection of a pair of pants. Ajiter 
lying on the ground awhile we would get up and there 
would be the prints of the boughs in our tlesh. 

We kept a good fire and watched for daylight, which 
seemed as though it never would come. But at last the 
birds began to chirrup and we knew that day would svon 
break. As soon as we could see we started to find our 
clothes. We set out straight across the swamp, and had 
not gone far before we saw a big catfish, and speared 
him and then went on. We happened to strike the right 
place, and found our clothes and everything just as we 
had left them. The log had not burnt much, and the fire 
must have gone out within an hour after we left it. We 
put on our clothes and started for camp. When we got 
to camp the boys wanted to know where we had been. 
We said we had fished till we got tired, and then camped 
till morning. 

“Oh,” they said, “you and Bob were lost, or you 
wouldn’t have stayed in that place all night.” We owned 
up that we had been lost, but did not tell for a long time 
what a night we had put in. 

The next morning the team and all the boys except Bob 
and me went home We had made up our minds to go 
back that night and try it again till about 10 o’clock, and 
then start for home, so I could get home before the fish 
would spoil. As soon as the boys had gone we got the 
old scow and went fishing. We fished till about 11 o’ciock 
and had a fine lot of trout and perch. and ought then to 
have gone home satisfied; but we wanted to try for those 
buffalo suckers again. 

I took all the fish except what we wanted for diuner 
and put them in a sack with a bush in it to keep it spread 
out, and put them in the water to keep alive till we went 
home. We cleaned some of the smallest ones and broiled 
them over hot coals, made some coffee and had a guud 
dinner, and then sat down in the shade to have a good 
smoke. 

About 6 o’clock we cleaned all the fish, saddled up our 
ponies and started for the upper end of the lake, so as to 
get there before dark. We found an open glade not far 

rom the old log where we had built the fire the mght 
before. We hitched the ponies in the glade and then 
started a big fire. As soon as it was dark we took off our 
shoes and pants and went in the water. I took the bottle 
of oil this time, and Bob took his six-shooter. But the 
lamp gave a poor light; we had to make new wicks after 
burning the old ones up the night before. We could not 
see the fish till they swam off. We did not get out of sight 
of the fire. After fishing about an hour and only getting 
two, I says, “Let us go home.” 

So we went to the fire, dressed, got our ponies and 
started for home about 10 o'clock at night. I had about 
eighteen miles to go, and Bob twelve. We were going 
to keep together till we got to his place, then I had to go 
the rest of the way alone. We could have waited till 
morning, but then it would be so hot before we could get 
home the fish would spoil. 

So we started, Bob ahead with the lamp on his head 
so we could see. We followed the trail to our old camp- 
ing place, and then took a trail that led us to the prairie, 
and then put out the light and started for the hills, where 
we would find a road we would take home. We were 
both very sleepy, as we had not had a good night’s sleep 
since we left home. After we got on the prairie I went to 
sleep on the pony, and the pony stumbled and nearly 
threw me off, and woke me up. We lit our pipes, and 
that helped to keep us awake. But it was no use; we 
could not stay awake; and after nearly falling off the 
pony two or three times, I said: “It is no use, Bob; I 
can’t keep awake.” 

“Nor me, either,” said Bob. “Let us lie down some- 
where and sleep awhile, and then start again.” So we 
hitched the ponies. lay down and went to sleep. It was 
nearly daylight when we woke up. I got home about 9 
o'clock, and went to bed and slent all day and all night. 

There are several hundred miles between Bob and me 
now, but I hear from him once in a while. The last imme 
he wrote he said: “Say, Billv. do you remember the 
night we were lost in the swamp?” Well. I think I do. 

Str. Hunter. 


The Adirondack Deer Law. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In one of your recent issues I saw a letter from Mr. J. 
B. Burnham in regard to the breaking of the game iaws, 
hounding, @tt.. in Essex county. 

I spent a considerable time in that part of the Adiron- 

dacks last Stimtner and fall. and would like to certify as 
to the corféctness of Mr. Burnham’s statements. 
“iQn ‘one Sctasion I took a forty-mile drive through the 
northeast poftion of the county. and during that drive I 
distinctly heard. hounds ‘in full cry several times. and 
they were ‘tertainly not Game. Protector (?) Beede’s 
hounds of the law searching out game lawbreakers. 

I do fiot think that it would be an-exaggeration to say 
fliat a large number of the houses owned by natives, that 
I passed during the course of three months spent in the 
deer cOuntry, had their quota of deer hounds, to say 
nothing of licks placed in prominent runwavs. 

H, B. Wacmstey. 


The Forest axp StatAw is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as miuch earlier as practicable. 
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The Secret of It. 


Editor Forest and Stream: . 

_ “I never yet met with a sportsman who could téll me 
in what the sport consisted, who could resolve it into its 
Principie and state that principie. 1 have been a great 
foliower of fishing myset, and in its cheertui soutide 
have passed some of the happiest hours ot a sutnciently 
happy ite; but to this moment I cowd never trace out 
the source of the pleasure which it aitorded me.” 

_5o wrote Dr. Win. Faley, the learned phuosopher and 
divine, a century ago. ‘ihe many happy hours of his 
“sumciently happy ute” were ail expenaed many years 
agone. his generation and the generations o! nshes 
with which he was so happily associated have long since 
passed off the stage. uher generations of nshermen 
and fishes have played their brief parts in life’s comedy 
and tragedy, and passed away. ‘lheir mortal bodies 
have in turn dissolved into their constituent elements, 
which may in turn have entered into the constitution of 
other fishermen and other fishes. And we, in this gen- 
eration of fishermen and sportsmen, are left to grapple 
with the same problein that battied the wise Wr. raiey 
and the sportsmen of his day—wherein does the sport 
of sportsmanship consist? 

The question is one that cannot be answered in a 
word, nor in a dozen words. Still it is one that appears 
not to be unanswerable, as the wise old doctor seems 
to assume. . 

The sum total of that which goes to make up the en- 
joyment afforded by field sports is a bundle of complex 
elements, and it is the purpose of this article to essay 
the task of resolving these elements by the method of 
analysis into intelligible form, to “resolve it into its 
principle, and state that principle,” and to search out the 
marrow that is within its bones. 

First, the proposition is laid down that the pleasure 
which the sportsman enjoys from his day of sport in the 
field is derived chiefly not from the incidents of the day 
as they occur, but in anticipation, and in retrospection 
thereof. 

The pleasure of anticipation must of course be based 
upon preceding experiences, else there would be no basis 
for the anticipation. 

It is a common trait of human nature that pleasure is 
enjoyed more in anticipation than in realization, but the 
maxim that embodies this principle has a specially force- 
ful application to the pleasures of the sportsman. As the 
day approaches for his “outing” the preparations to be 
made afford him pleasure. He confers perhaps with 
friends, who are to be his companions, about these prep- 
arations, in the course of which conference there are 
opportunities to expatiate upon the virtues of his gun 
and dogs or other appliances, and to swap reminiscences 
of former hunts or fishing excursions, all of which are 
sources of enjoyment. 

This phase of the matter under discussion could be 
much amplified here, but every reader of this can readily 
clothe the above skeleton to suit his own fancy or cir- 
cumstances. 

Another element of enjoyment, both in anticipation 
and in reminiscent contemplation, lies in the possession 
of efficient appliances and in the care bestowed upon 
them, be they animate or inanimate, and in the feeling 
of affection that is engendered in the mind of the pos- 
sessor toward these his pet possessions. His conscious 
ability to use these appliances with skill and effectiveness 
enters also as a factor. 

Still another element of the enjoyment that a sports- 
man extracts from his sport consists in the matching 
of his skill and superior intelligence against the in- 
stinctive faculties of self-nreservation—the elusive cun- 
nirg of the objects of his pursuit, especially when he 
calls to his aid the instinctive proclivities of the dog, 
which has been trained by him to his service. Another 
impertart element in the pleasure of the sportsman 
consists in the acquisition by, his skill ard enterprise of 
something that is useful and desirable to possess. some- 
thing to be exhibited with pride and shared with his 
family «nd friends. When the good and wise Dr. Paley 
wrote the paracranh that heads this article, if he could 
hove reeatled the feeline of bovich pride and exultation 
with which he displayed his first resplendent trout to his 
admiring mother and sisters, he could nct have been at 
so great loss to “resolve into its principle” that mysteri- 
ous and complex combination of feelires which we rec- 
ognize as the pleasure of sportsmanship. 

The writer can well remember now the feelings of 
exultation when, nearly fifty years ago, he brought home 
in triumph his first three squirrels, to be laid at the feet 
of his mother and to receive the plaudits of herself. to- 
gether with those of his “cousins and his sisters and his 
aunts,” without which there would have been no grand 
culminating moment at the close of this day of great 
achievemerts, and memory would not now cling with 
fond tenacity to that momentous event in his boyhood’s 
career. 

And now we come to that most imvortant element of 
the enjoyment that is derived from field sports—the basic 
principle that underlies the problem and enters most 
largely into its solution, which is hereditary instinct. 
The same instinct that impels the dog to aid the man 
also impels the man to follow the dog. The human 
race was born and nurtured in the lap of nature. It 
passed a long period of childhood upon her ample 
bosom,* receiving its sustenance from her generous 
paps. Nature provided man his larder and trained him 
in the ways to avail himself of her bounty. Like ‘the 
domestic dog who no longer finds it necessary to pur- 
sue game for a living. but does pursue it with intense 
delight; like the household cat, who is abundantly fed 
by the hand of her mistress, but still pursues mice and 
birds for pastime and gives early lessons to her kittens 
in her own artful ways; like the horse, who still fears 
the spring of lion or tiger from the wayside stump, when 
all danger from such a source has long since . 
like the hog: who still summons his fellows to his aid 


by loud aripeals. when attacked: like the cows, who rush | 


together from ‘all directions and with much excitement 
at the smell of the blocd of one of their kind—so man, in 
obedience ‘to the same instinct, easily -forsakes the arti- 
ficial paths of civilization and finds keen enjoyment and 


a sense of welcome freedom at the skirts of his first 
great mother—nature. , ’ 

‘Lhere are some men in whom this powerful underlying 
instinct, which tends to a reversion to nature’s ways, has 
been largely leached out of them, or buried deep be- 
neath the cares and demands or ailurements of civilized 
life. Such men care nothing for field sports. But with 
the majority of us this feeling is easily awakened, and 
instinct resumes her sway. ; 

The proposition was laid down above that the pleasures 
of the chase are miore in the anticipation and retro- 
spection than in the actual events as they occur. Let us 
examine this a little further. 

Let us suppose that.a day is appointed fot a hunt of 
some kind. The preparations have been made and 
the day arrives. We get out of bed at an unwonted 
hour, eat hastily an unrelished breakfast, subject our- 
selves to much discomfort from cold in winter or heat 
in summer, suffer from. hunger and thirst, undergo great 
bodily fatigue, suffer much worry and perturbation of 
mind from various causes, sometimes are exposed to 
serious dangers. Can any sportsman put his hnger on 
any moment of such a dzy and say to himself, “I am 
now experiencing a sense of positive enjoyment—I now 
realize in this moment all that constitutes the great 
charm that lies in the chase”? 

There are moments, to be sure, of triumph and satis- 
faction at success, but so intermingled with other and 
diverse feelings that it is impossible to block out any 
brief period of time in which we realize all that goes 
to constitute the pleasures and attractions of field sports. 

Perhaps the most unalloyed and positive pleasure 
that we feel, especially when in the forest or on the 
stream, is in the sense of being “next to nature,” with 
the exultation in freedom which accompanies that sense. 

Another proposition was that the game or fish pursued 
must have value. No sportsman nor fisherman would 
feel much interest in pursuinig game or fish that was 
useless when secured, leaving an entire lacking of that 
sense of satisfaction in contemplating the results of a 
successful day, which constitutes so large a part of 
the pleasure that is in “sport.” 

To sum up the matter categorically, in conclusion, 
and define the elements of pleasure in field sports, to 
“resolve it into its principle and state that principle,” 
the following array of elements is given: 

1. Pleasure in anticipation. 

2. Pleasure in retrospection. 

3. Pleasure in the possession of suitable appliances and 
agencies, involving the exercise of skill in handling same, 
as well as emulation of, and friendly competition with, 
other sportsmen who have similar possessions. 

4. Matching artificial weapons and human skill against 
natural instinct and cunning in a contest where pastime 
is the incentive on one side and survival of life on the 
other side. 

5. The acquisition of trophies of value to be admired 
and shared by relatives and friends, involving a sense 
of manly effort made and skill successfully employed 
in such acquisition. 

6. Satisfying a primitive instinct by an intimate as- 
sociation with nature, involving a consciousness of free- 
dom from the artificial and conventional restraints of 
civilization, with healthful exercise, abundance of fresh 
air, and a happy condition attained wherein we realize 
the wish expressed by the great bard of Avon, “may good 
digestion wait on appetite,” which is after all so large a 
factor in human happiness. CoaHOMA. 


Charlie Shivel’s Dream. 


“T pon’t know that I could tell you if I tried just why 
fine old Sauterne, mellow and golden, always recails 
Charlie Shivel to my mind, but it does and—well, Charlie. 
wherever you happen to be (and | suppose it’s fishing, if 
you've ha:f a chance), here’s tooking at you. We both 
have acquired, with some things that are worse, barren 
spots and fringes of gray on the crest of our intellecta- 
alites. The good things we like have most all gone back 
on us; our long tried livers rebelled seasons past—our 
doctors said gout, and we took to springs and what nai, 
it’s hard to say; but the truth is we are growing a little 
old, and we began doing it some time ago—only we 
weren't just certain of the fact—so few are, you know. 
Charlie Shivel? Why, of course you know him. I don't 
suppose there is a head of any big firm between Cincinnati 
and St. Louis, and from St. Louis to the Great Lakes, but 
does. One of the best generally informed men | ever 
met—a brilliant conversationalist, talks like a book upon 
every topic. But fishing is his hobby, and to hear hig 
talk for an evening on that subject is almost as good as 


taking a vacation. A genuine lover of nature, an en-° 


thusiast. Why, his word pictures are greater in a minute 
than any artist’s brush ever wrought. There is music in 
them too. You can hear the singing of the wild birds 
and the soughing of the wind among the trees, and the 
ripple, swish, ripple, swish, of the water as plainly as you 
can see the cloud shadows passing over it, and all the tints 
of tender springtime green, the warm flush of midsummer 
and the golden tones, with crimson blending, when 

blue haze of autumn creeps over the hills—but you'd have 
to hear him tell it. Well, here’s to Charlie again—and I 
am good for the next~if for twenty-eight years ever a 
better fisherman cast a fly in the park regions of Minne- 
sota, or in any of the waters in that ‘land o’ lakes’ up 
there. Yes, he’s a born sportsman. I tell you—none of 
your three-pronged fishhooks for him; he is a leman 
every inch of him, even to fish. We have drifted apart, 
he and I; but there are times when I sit smoking here 
and you fellows are full of topics and interests that have 
gone ahead of me. when I think I'd give a fortune just 
to hear him tell of Bartlett's and ‘the day’s catch right uff 
the point’; and what they had for dinner over on Spirit 


=, = that always reminds me of 08 ing else, 
begin to miss my slippers, 
it is since some one placed them by — I to 
miss, God help me,-most things—the home of long 
avo and the little girl who. at my side, used to welcome 
Charlie to our fireside—that’s what keeps -us apart. makes 
us abit co ~it’s because we know we couldn't re- 
and forget the little grave where the 
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The old man puffed hard at his cigar; the old bachelor 
refilled his glass and looked as-thouglt he knew there was 
something else to follow; the young fellow ‘said, “Must 
have been jolly old cove,” and bent-a pin into a fishhook 
and looked as if he'd tie a string to it if no one was by to 
see; the young married man moved in his chair uneasily 
and then got up, said he had an engagement—I think he 
may just have remembered that, perhaps, somebody had 
put slippers to wait beside his chair; any way he hurried 
out. I saw the old bachelor smile, and so did the old 
mate but they were dilferent—very different kinds of 
smiles, 

“Don't believe,” said the old man, “I ever told you of 
Charlie’s dream—his fishing dream we used to call it. 
Well, he had a friend living in St. Louis whose name 
was L———-; a banker, I beiseve. He and Charlie had a 
friend in common, a clergyman, who don't figure except in 
the dream. Charlie made an engagement to go fishing 
with L. up at Minnetonka, They were to meet in Minne- 
apolis on a certain Monday morning. That Sunday pre- 
ceding that Monday Charlie had his dream. He dreamt 
that he had ‘shuffled off his mortal coil’ and found him- 
self, forthwith, in paradise, which he beheld as a fair, 
beautiful country not unlike, he claimed, his beloved 
‘park region,’ with hills sloping down to waters that 
smiled and glistened and sparkled in the sunlight. He 
could hear the splash and gurgle of brooks and streams. 
The air was full of wildwood fragrance. There were 
shady dells, and in the distance pleasant valleys, with a 
river winding through, There was a deep woods too, with 
paths leading into its soft twilight, and groups of people 
here and there in friendly converse. In the nearest one 
of these, Charlie saw his friend, the clergyman, who ad- 
vanced to meet him, saying, ‘Well, Charlie, you’re a little 
late. Jo (meaning L.) has been waiting for you some 
time. And there he is now. See, coming through the 
woods there.’ Charlie hastened forward to greet his 
friend, struck the while with the disconsolate expression 
of his countenance. ‘What’s the matter?’ said he. ‘Isn’t 
there any fish here?’ ‘Fish!’ ejaculated L. ‘Why, the 
place is full of fish.’ ‘Well ——’ resumed Charlie. ‘But,’ in- 
terposed his friend, ‘there isn’t a single fishhook in the 
whole place.’ 

“All that day Monday Charlie Shivel haunted the depot 
at Minneapolis, scrutinizing the passengers as_ they 
alighted. but no L. appeared. Tuesday morning as he sat 
at breakfast at the West Hotel, at the same time reading 
his paper, his eye caught a paragraph that settled that 
breakfast. The friend he had been looking for had been 
found, early Monday morning, dead in his bed. ‘Had 
retired in his usual health on ester evening,’ the paper 
stated, adding that it was supposed he died of heart 
disease. P 

“True? Yes, just as T’ve given it to you, and I’ll vouch 
for Charlie’s veracity every time. Perhaps it’s because 
of his genial nature, his big heart and mind, perhaps it’s 
because—— Well, whatever it is, there is something in 
the bouquet and something in the golden gleam of it, as I 
hold it twixt me and the light, that makes me think of 
Charlie—I think he called it ‘bottled sunshine from the 
warm hillsides of old France.’ ” 

“Here, waiter, bring another bottle of Sauterne,” 
ordered the old bachelor. ‘ 

“To-morrow night,” said the old man, rising slowly 
from his chair. “Good night.” LAMBERT RUSSELL. 


Curiosity. 


WHEN the cold nights of the latter end of October had 
set in and the leaves were crisp underfoot, I decided to 
go and set up a line of marten traps through a stretch of 
green timber, between two large lakes. The distauce 
was considered about eight miles. 

I took an Indian youtn as companion, for it is lonely 
work setting traps in the deep gloom of the forest alone. 
Our blankets, axes, two days’ provisions, a square oi cut- 
ton that we cail a canopy, to keep off the wind, and 
my rifle, made up our necessary equipment, with a few 
baits to start work upon. 

During the summer I had got an Indian to leave an vid 
canoe on the shore of the big lake wnere we expected to 
come out; this would save our coming back on our 
tracks, as we could return by the canoe route, which was 
considerably longer, but much easier. 

We worked away all the day we left the post, and 
when camping time came we found a pretty, shelicred 
place, the back of a large, flat-sided boulder. Ten feet in 
front of this lay a large fallen pine tree, against which 
we built our fire. Then we cut a lot of pitch pine «iry 
wood in short lengths and split, ready to replenish the 
fire from time to time during the autumn night. 

It is cheerful when one wakes during the night to have 
a bright blaze in a few. moments. 

The boy had worked pretty hard all day, and,, after 
eating to repletion, rolled himself in his blanket and 
fell asleep. With me it’was different. I lay back half- 
reclining, half-sitting, enjoying the congenial heat and 
wondering what luck we would have from the traps when 
we made our first visit. My rifle lay alongside of me on 
the balsam brush, with the muzzle pointing toward the 
fire, and, unconsciously my hand grasped the stock and 
my fore finger toyed with the trigger. I mention all 
these details to show how easy what followed came to 
pass. 

The sparks had all gone out of the wood and only a 
bright glow remained, enough, however, to light up the 
trunk of the pine log and a considerable distance each 
_ side of the fireplace. All at once I heard the crushing 
of dried leaves and the breaking of twigs, at some little 
distance off in the forest... The sounds were evidently 
made by some large animal, and I soon realized it was 
coming slowly with steady steps toward the camp. 

My first was to chuck on some fresh. 1o 
scare whatever it was away; but the next moment I -de- 
cided to keep quiet and await developments. nie eR 

With my thumb I drew back the hammer of.thé.1ifle 
and waited.. I kept my eyes steadfast in the direction 
whence the sounds 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





chest was the work of an instant. Crash went the bul- finally, when one or two remained, none but the sharpest 
eyes could detect them among the ever-moving drove. 
When one oi these “left-overs” was discovered it meant 
The boy sprang to his feet in a stupid, bewildered the signal for a general assault, as each man good- 
way, asking what was the matter. I didnot take time to _naturedly rivaled the others in the effort to catch him 
answer him, being occupied in getting a fresh shell-mio first. Finally the last brand was applied, and the day 
the barrel, for one never knows when a bear is really was over. The cool, sparkling water of a mountain 
dead. The safest way is to have your gun ready and _ spring bubbled in a trough not far from the corral, and 
stand off at a reasonable distance and wait until he kicks both men and horses were soon enjoying its refreshing 
himself stiff. In this case, however, it was soon over iciness, especially welcome after such violent exercise. 
with its bearship, for the bullet had gone right through Among these mountains and hills there is but little 
the heart. . twilight, and as the darkness increased all gathered 
The joy of the Indian boy knew no bounds when he about the outdoor fire while the “round-up” cook pre- 
saw the result of the shot, for he saw many gorges ahead pared the evening meal. Then began that post-mortem . 
of him. ’ sort of conversation which I had so often heard after 
I had always been led to believe that smoke, or the football games and other athletic events. Each man had 
blaze from a camp-fire, would keep away the denizens of his history of the day and éxplanations for his own mis- 
the Canadian forests, and when I told this bear ad- takes and those of his colleagues. After this came stories 
venture to old hunters they simply listened and gave of past experience, and it was well on in the night when 
a polite smile. ; : ( R. and I retired to our welcome beds to dream of this 
In this instance it must have been a case of inordinate “king of sports” in the sleep only known to those. who 
curiosity, accounted for in a manner from the fact of are able to do hard manual labor and from which it is a 
its being a female bear. Martin Hunter. pleasure to be awakened by a continual knocking on the 
door and a voice in Spanish. saying, “*Arriba! Arriba! 
Hace una majiana hermosa.” Louis N. Storr. 


the woods echo with its death roars. 


Cowpunching as an Athletic Sport. 


In no part of the West is a ranchman’s life such an 
ideal one as in California. In this land of flowers are no 
rolling prairies, with their ever-present dreariness, and 
portions of barren waste, but grand mountains and 
beautiful hills. The ranch house is usually tucked away 
by the side of some glade beneath the shadows 
of. enormous oak and sycamore trees, a_ whirligig 
sprinkler sputters and splatters on its bit of green lawn 
and the air is filled with the hum of bees and other 
insects, while the cattle wander by hundreds in the broad 
cafion bottoms or over the flat surface of some far away 
mesa. The western fence is the Pacific Ocean, the east- 
ern the Santa Ynes Range. Could anything be more 
peaceful or any climate more conducive to outdoor life 
and exercise?, 

It was the nrst day of the rodeo at Las Encinas. For 
many weeks R. and I had practiced throwing a riata 
with this great event in view, for this was to be our first 
experience at the real work of roping cattle. On this 
day we were to ride forth for the first time into an 
inclosed field to take part in a contest teeming with 
opportunities for grandstand plays, but yet open to 
“tlukes” of a very dangerous character. By 12 o’clock obstruction. 
the first drove had been parted out and corralled; by After a time I lay down to rest my weary mind and 
1:30 dinner was over; by 2 R. and I found ourselves body. 
mounted and standing expectant and nervous before the 
corral gate. Then we chose partners. In corral work 
each man has a partner who, if he catch by the head, 
ropes the feet, and vice versa, for in this way a steer is 
thrown by both parties backing their horses in opposite 
directions. It was my good fortune on this occasion 
to fall into the hands of an exceptionally good vaquero, 
who was known to us all by the title of Doc, and his 
words as we entered the gate are still keen in my 
memory: “Take your time; don’t get excited, and I'll 
see you through.” But six or eight of us were allowed 
to enter, and the bars closed behind us with a snap. 
The cattle were huddled together on the further side of 
the corral and seemed to meet us with looks mixed with 
defiance and fear, while their low, subdued bellowing 
might easily be compared to the sounds heard between 
the halves at a Yale vs. Harvard game. But a few min- 
utes of delay followed, in which every one tightened his 
cinch or shook the kinks out of his rope, when the boss 
said, “All right, boys. Let her go. Don’t handle ’em 
too rough.” Then came a sudden rush, and in an Last week we referred to the spread of trees on the 
instant I found myself in a surging mass of cattle and Western plains which has taken.piace since their setile- 
horses. The dust arose in clouds, and the noise seemed ment. Other interesting observations on this subject are 
like a menagerie let loose. likely to be reported beiore long, and one of these, treat- 

Doc was close behind me, and suddenly I'was able to ing of the forest trees of Dubuque county, lowa, wiil ap- 

hear him say, “Snake that brown heifer! Snake that pear in the tenth volume of the Keport of the Lowa Geo- 
brown heifer! Quick, lad, quick!” Snake that brown logical Survey. 
heifer? Ye gods! There seemed to be ten brown heifers, in this paper Professor Macbride considers the forest 
and each one either ducking under my horse’s belly or conditions ot lowa of the past, when Dubuque county was 
disappearing like a loon in that sea of animals and _ practically a prairie, with narrow fringes of trees along 
coming up far out of my reach. Nevertheless I aimed for the streams, and in a few other protective situations. He 
ene and threw. The rope feli just a little short, but it’s then goes on to say: “On the advent of civilization, the 
always the beginner who wins the game, and in some re- checking of prairie fires gave the torest here, as else- 
markable way, just as the loop slid off that brown heifer’s where, great relief. Young trees came up in every direc- 
shoulder a little brown cali happened along and put tion, partly from seed, partly from the so-called bencn- 
his head through it. “Viva! Viva!” came ensemble grubs, old stump-like stocks which had been in the days 
from the audience (to whom both R. and I\ were the Of prairie fires again and again burned off, only to start in 
center of attraction, being tenderfeet). And even Doc, shoots and suckers with the advent of spring, but destined 
with a wink of one eye, said, “Well done, partner,” as so long as fires swept over them never to attain tree-iike 
I drove my catch to a clear part of the corral, where he dimension. These bench-grubs sometimes were very vld 
could get a good chance at the feet, and the brander and possessed an extensive root system. This accounts in 
could apply the iron. This took but an instant, and we part for the rapidity with which the forests of lowa be- 
were at it again. My next attempt proved far more ex- gan to spread with the arrival of civilized man. ln the 
citing, for this time I managed to rope something “kind— case before us, the early farmers selected, of course, the 
er—bronco” (as the vaqueros would say). A nice lively more level country; the steeper and poorer hills 
fellow, who for two years had wandered the mountains were left to nature, and became quickly forested, 
and hills his own master, never having felt a rope and covered with what is called second growth, an assemLiage 
never having known a power of will superior to his own. Of trees denser and darker than ever occur in nature un- 
This was real sport. The rope was no sooner thrown er any other circumstances. In Julien and Peru town- 
than the fight began. First it started in a series of fierce Ships, some of these second growth forests may yct be 
lunges and mighty pulls that caused my horse to squat seen which have been growing at least fifty or sixty years. 
low to the ground in his efforts to hold. Then began an So that the oft-repeated remark as to the number of 
exhibition of running and dodging first on one side and _lowa trees, to the effect that their number has greatly in- 
then on another, very apt to end when the riata came rased since the country has been, is strictly true. 

taut with El Torro. sprawling in the dust, his wrath 
_ increasing, but his strength growing less. But at each 
halt I was able to take in a little slack line, until near 
enough to follow him with little danger of encountering 
the ropes of other men, and then, “Look out, boys! 
Here we come!” and out into the open space we came 
and. within almost the time it takes to write it No. 2 
was caught by the feet, branded and turned loose again. 
And so it went on. Now some fellow was in one sort 
of trouble or ‘another in another.. The sport seemed 
never the sare, each successful throw develop-’ 
ing a new series of conditions that followed each other 
in rapid succession, while the numerous (not to mention: 

. poor) attempts gave a continugl.impulse to “do better ‘such checks, Our patrons are requested, therefore, 
next time,” which is a greats; 2of any sport’s in-! ; 
fatuation. As the number of usfhfgnded cattle grew 
and less things became more” nate enaliog, York current tunds, 





How I Was Lost in the Woods. 


A Few evenings ago at the club I told how I was lost 
in the woods of Maine this summer. When I had done 
one of my friends said: ‘““lhat story ought to be pub- 
lished just as you have told it.” 

A man who.has been in the woods as much as I have 
ought not to get lost, but I did it this summer. To find 
where the Bonnie Brook Hows into the Dead River, where 
good fish are to be found, which seemed to be a secret, 
without telling any.one where | was going, I went to find 
it. My plan was to follow the brook down to the river. 
Near the junction of the two | jumped the brook and 
lost my spectacles and could not find them. Having 
found the place I wanted, I started for home, and seeing 
an ugly clump of trees near the river, 1 went around 
it, leaving the brook behind me. I went up hill and soon 
found myself in burnt land with thick underbrush, many 
of the logs rotten, and they broke down under my feet. 
The mosquitoes and flies annoyed me very much. After 
a time I realized that I was lost. It was impossible to 
go many feet in a straight line without running into an 


make a strenuous effort to extricate myself from my 
pogition. I called at intervals for help, and once 
thought I heard a reply. Finally, having taken my bear- 
ings, I made my way for a tall dead tree. Having reached 
it, I selected other bearings, and finally, to my delight. I 
found myself in a growth of large trees. Soon | reached 
the river and a man appeared on the other side and asked 
me if I was in trouble. I told him I had been. He told 
me the farm hands had replied to my calls, but I could 
not hear them, as the wind was in the opposite direction. 
Having reached a ford, the man crossed with his wagon 
and kindly drove me home in an exhausted condition. 
There were two mistakes I made: ~- First, I should not 
have gone far from home without having told somebody 
where I was going; secondly, I should not have deserted 
both river and brook.. Also, I constantly underestimated 
distance. Epwarp L. Parks. 


Trees on the Western Plains. 





Oologists’ Association. 
AN association of odlogists has recently been formed, 
and it is hoped that it will hold a meeting in Washington 


in the autumn of 1900, The secretary of the association is 
Mr. Jno. W. Daniel, Jr., of Lynchburg, Va. 
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A Nightingale’s Outing in Brooklyn 


Streets (Sequel). 


Ir was our privilege to watch Philomela’s conduct out 
of doors for only a few more days. Taken generally, the 
even tenor of her way continued to run very nearly as al- 
ready described. But her traits and demeanor as ex- 
hibited by her in detail afforded to us a subject matter 
for observation of increasing interest. Apparently she 
had planned for herself a mode of living suited to het 
present environments, and had settled down to carry it 
vut in practice. That she had thus far maintained herself 
under such unfavorable conditions was a surprise to us. 
She certainly had thus far succeeded in her effort to make 
the best of the situation. 5 

The little stretch of land, 80 feet long by 20 feet wide, 
comprising three courtyards, constituted the territory 
of our princess, and not an inch beyond its boundary 
lines was she ever observed to go, though she was often 
seen, when at either end of her domain, to rest exactly 
on the boundary line. 

Between our premises and those of our next door 
neighbor to the right an iron railing stood on the north- 
erly line of this strip; a viburnum bush grew near enough 
to the southerly end for some of its sprays to overhang 
the iron railing standing on the southerly boundary line. 
All this explains how we know. When she was observed 
to be only casually flitting about within the space de- 
scribed, she was in the habit of alighting on any spot 
she found convenient as a resting place; but when she was 
making her longest flights, which in spells she seemed to 
take delight in doing, these flights were taken back and 
forth from the viburnum at the southerly end of the 
stretch to the iron railing on the northerly end, near to 
which in the twilight we used to sit. In the morning and 
throughout the day, and until the sun sank very low, her 
searching for food was strictly confined to the limits of 
our Own courtyard; but in the afterglow and in the twi- 
light she extended the lines of the area in which she 
hunted in front to a line in the street 2 or 3 feet be- 
yond the curbstone, at which stands the maple from 
which drops to the ground most of her prey. 

Her hunting and feeding were never done on 
the branches of the trees or stumps, but always on the 
ground. Occasionally, however, she made a spring up- 
ward of 2 or 3 feet only, and picked while on the: jump 
a caterpillar from a post, tree trunk or other object and 
then afterward ate it on the ground. 

Since the first day of her outing, when, as we have 
mentioned she flitted from our third-story window to the 
branch of the maple in front, next from that to the mul- 
berry, we have not seen her alight in any tree nor rest 
at any point at a height of more than 7 feet above the 
ground. 

The tussock moth caterpillars had begun to weave their 
cocoons some little time before the first day of her out- 
ing, and consequently day by day their numbers dimin- 
ished quite rapidly. And in,as much as was their decrease 
in numbers, so also did her activity and effort increase 
the more in her search for them. 

Then as her prey became quite scarce—which was very 
soon—she began to look first in wistfulness and next 
with eagerness for the viands we offered to her of morn- 
ings. She now partook of them with such avidity as to 
show that she was in quite good appetite. 

Among the number of her feline foes, that with more 
or less irequency prowled through her territory, there 
were three that seemed to have marked her down as a 
prize for capture, particularly precious. These enemies 
were never observed to hunt in company, but any one of 
them in the absence of the others would lie in wait for 
or stalk her whenever chance offered. So great indeed 
was the persecution she suffered from this source that it 
was painful to us, and most pitiful, too, to witness it, we 
were so helpless to prevent. It interfered very much, of 
course, with her habits of feeding. In the morning, when 
we brought out her food, we had to stand on guard 
nearby until she had partaken of a good substantial 
breakfast. 

It was singularly curious, however, to observe with 
what unvarying dignity of manner and placidity of ex- 
pression she was possessed when in the presence of her 
enemies, Often, as she rested on a spray, when one of 
them came prowling within sight and near, and she was 
hardly, as it seemed to us, above his reach, she betrayed 
not the slightese emotion, nor even showed signs of con- 
sciousness of his presence. It may be because she had 
knowledge that she was safe from an upward spring 
from one of these ground prowlers. 

In two instances that we witnessed one of these 
matauders approached and passed under a projecting 
sptay of a loose shrub of scant branches and foliage on 
which the nightingale sat conspicuously in sight not more 
than 4 feet above her enemy’s back, and neither of these 
creatures—at such deadly enmity—showed the slightest 
sigh of consciousness of the presence of the other. But 
then also at other times as well, when she was busily 
feeding on the ground she showed no sign or knowledge 
of approaching danger from afar until it became so peril- 
ously near as to make the human onlooker tremble, and 
then, apparently with the greatest unconcern, as if it were 
her merest whim to do thus, she would flit away to alight 
at a safer distance. 

In quite a. number of instances some one or more of 
these foes of hers came within range of the watcher’s rifle, 
and although it might be sighted upon the enemy he did 
not dare to pull the trigger for fear of a glancing bullet 
and consequent danger to some neighbor, passerby or 
other person that might chance to be within range. His 
vigils, however, as the shades of evening fell were still 
kept, and the hope that had sprouted in his breast, though 
not thrifty, had as yet. not withered. And as our little 
heroine had thus far—wonderful as it seemed to us— 
escaped the many perils that encompassed her, we had 
hope—yes, even expectation—that she would in two or 
three days more return of her own free will to the shelter 
of her home—and ours. 


The evenitigs were growing chilly; for her supply of . 


food she was now depending mainly—almost wholly, in 
fact—upon the viands furnished each morning. 

Verily, verily, it came to pass, as had been foreshad- 
owed by the ‘prophet, that the tussock moth crop was 
entirely exhausted. The search of the searcher was ex- 
tended throughout the length and breadth of the principal- 
ity, but none was found. Gaunt famine’s hideous form 
ranged the domain of the princess and breathed upon the 
land his blighting breath. Marauders infesting the ter- 
ritory from hour to hour waxed fiercer and fiercer still. 
And the heart of King Pandion’s loveliest daughter was 
sorely troubled, though in pride of her blood royal she 
permitted no shade of sadness to dim the luster of her 
radiant countenance. The duties of her ever faithful ser- 
vitor became thrice multiplied, and the burden of them 
was heavy to bear. He likewise was a descendant 
through a long line—ancient and fusty—of heroes, and 
he bore the platter valiantly in these hours of trial. The 
zeal for spoils for which his ancient line was distinguished 
still survived in him, and gratitude for royal favors in ex- 
pectancy stirred within him. In the book “L’ Oiseau,” 
as written by the great Gaelic historian, he had read, he 
now remembers that “blood and dreams” afforded the 
most fitting pabulum for a princess of her royal line, but 
in the bareness of the land he would ask himself, where 
was now the blood? And next, as he meditated, it came 
to his mind-that some great writer had recorded that 
he had fed a princes of Philomela’s kindred on “blood 
and the seed of the poppy”; but it likewise came to his 
mind that that prince did thereupon quickly languish 
and die 

The life of that prince would have clung longer to him, 
meditated the sage servitor, if he’d had nothing given him 
but fresh air and a perch. 

And so it came to pass that he pinned not a shred of 
his faith upon that great writer, so true it is; also that 
the air that royalty doth breathe is tainted with suspicion. 

High from the wall standing upon the boundary of 
Philomela’s domain hangs Virginia’s vine in graceful fes- 
toons, swaying with the breeze. Its five-leafed sprays 
have already responded in crimson glory tg the magic 
touch of autumn’s fingers. Its fruit in deeply purpling 
clusters droops, conspicuous by contrast, among the 
leaves, These clusters of fruit, fair to look upon, hang 
tauntingly before the wistful gaze of the gentle Philo- 
mela. But the princess knows that they would be as 
apples of Sodom—noxious in her mouth—for they are 
not yet ripe. c : 

Rain must fall and frost must come to dye this fruit to 
a yet deeper purple before it is fitting meat for the feast 
of a king’s daughter. ‘ 

An enthusiastic pen is especially prone to be untuly 
betimes, and for the nonce, regardless of time and space, 
run away with itself before it can be checked and turned 
into the straight and narrow path of the story. But nev- 
ertheless and in spite of such detours this story has pro- 
gressed to the morning of the eleventh day of our her- 
oine’s outing. , 

And this was of a Saturday, as it came to pass. This 
he well remembers, for he had‘previously agreed to a 
rendezvous on that day with a band of fierce-eyed my- 
cophagists, who had nefariously planned for an incursion 
upon outlying jungles. Well, Philomela duly appeared 
in her accustomed haunts that morning; was breakfasted 
in the usual spot by the spirea bush, and then the chron- 
icler departed to attend to other affairs. On returning 
home just before noon his eye in the sweep of its glance 
took in, as he entered the gate, first the dusky form of 
poor Philomela’s most persistent enemy as he lurked be- 
neath the wygelia, and next the form, trim and graceful, 
of our heroine herself, as she rested on an uppermost 
spray of the viburnum. 

Comprehending the situation instantly, the chronicler 
quietly but quickly entered the house, and snatching up 
a rifle from its nook near the door, as he passed throug 
the hall, he descended the stairs to the dining room. 
Having entered, he stepped quickly to the screened win- 
dow, in front of which the wygelia was. Sliding the 
screen a little to one side so as to leave an open space, 
he sighted the weapon upon the lurker; he paused with 
finger upon the trigger and he did not shoot. He took 
aim again at another point of the lurker’s anatomy, but 
did not pull the trigger. Again he shifted his aim to 
another point, the left, say. but he did not pull, nor dared 
not, though he fiercely desired to do so. e foe lay too 
flat to the brow’of the terrace to make it safe to shoot, be- 
cause of risk to some person or other in an opposite 
basement window, from any point of sight he could get 
on that cat. He then took a seat on a chair before the 
window and waited. 

There was a trio of watchers now, and the minutes 
drew together into quarter hours. The man with the 
rifle whispered “pussy, pussy,” in his most enticing fal- 
setto, but it was of no avail; he imitated the faint squeak- 
ing of a mouse and gently scratched at the same time 
with a pin upon the woodwork by the side of the win- 
dow, but that black imp in fur merely turned the least 
bit of the corner of a yellow orb toward the place from 
whence the sound issued. This feline seemed possessed 
of the philosophy of the stoics, except that there was 
surely a quizzical expression in the corner of that near 
yellow eye. The quarter hours drew on to half hours 
and the time to start for the incursionists’ rendezvous 
was drawing very near. 

Suddenly there fell upon the rifleman’s ear the quick 
clatter of a pair of feet upon the pavement; then there 
was a bang-bang of the gate; next there was a glimpse of 
a russet-shod foot as it shot under the wygelia and the 
jump of a cat to escape a kick; then there was a glimpse 
of a grocer’s boy with a basket as he swung around the 
side of the porch and down the basement steps; there was 
next a stumble and a dull sprawling thud—compounded 
of boy and basket—against the basement door; then 

uickly followed a loud half inarticulate shouting of “Oh! 

liy! Gee-el” 
ee took cant a = the chronicler a conceal 
$s weapon; he made no stop for equipment, started 
at once for the mycophagists’ rendezvous, where he ar- 
rived fifteen minutes too late. 
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our ; F, di t sotte.evil mishap had 
befallen ber aT Oe tee The day ran its course 
without ‘het app ce and our hearts grew sad. Our 
eyes have never since rested upon her and we mourn 


her as lost. * . - 
If the faithful chronicler had been romancing he might 


have penned a happier ending, and if he had been a bet- 
ter shot, then in fact there would haye been two endings, 
and the last end in that case better than the first. ar 

It gives me pleasure to say that while I am penning 
it now, on Thanksgiving Day, the melodious strains of a 
nightingale have been and are at this moment filling my 
ears. These are the strains of our Phil, so nicknamed to 
distinguish him from Philomela, whose companion he 
was. 

This is the ninth yearly recutrence of Thanksgiving 
Day he has spent with us, His extra feasts for the holi- 
day comprise a double allowance of meal worm—for tur- 
key—and the berries of the Virginia creeper, now plucked 
ripe, from the vine that hangs upon our front wall—for 
cranberry sauce. 

His strains are expressive of health and of the happi- 
ness he feels. 

This Phil, I may further mention, was the nightingale 
that the poet naturalist of Riverby, who writes like an 
angel and talks like an archangel, heard sing on a bleak 
November morning three or four years ago. 

And it was just after our friend had failed to hear a 
nightingale’s song in his quest for it, as he has told,, while 
on his visit to the country of good old Gilbert White, of 
Selbourne, our friend's prototype, who knew how to ob- 
serve and then write accurately of what he had seen, and 
who never therefore could have been guilty of writing 
such nonsense as to say that “blood and’dreams” or blood 
and poppy seed would form a mixture fit to nourish 


nightingales; THomas Proctor. 
Broox.yn, N. Y. 
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The Panther’s Cry. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Over the nom de plume Juvenal a writer in your issue 
of Dec. 16 speaks of the animal known in the Eastern, 
oii and Valley States as the panther, and beyond the 

ockies as the mountain lion, not as a howling success, 
but a “screaming terror.” I infer from his article that 
the editor also holds to the idea of “screaming and man- 
hunting panthers.” 

I have been hunting in the wilds of the Indian Terri- 
tory and further west for twenty years, in the haunts 
of the cat or felide family. I am tolerably well ac- 
quainted with the great big yellow coward, and have 
heard many times his “lonesome and deceptive cry.” I 
have no more respect for him than 1 have for his human 
counterpart, the Digger Indian. There is no question 
but he makes a noise, and that to the imagination of those 
who have been fed “upon the traditions of the past and the 
lullaby stories of childhood” his dismal cry, especially at 
night, when alone in the woods, sounds human. Sur- 
roundings sometimes change a sound as well as a view. 
In the first place, the panther, or mountain hion, as it is 
called further west, is only a larger cousin of the com- 
mon house cat. Any yellow tomcat is- a miniature 
panther, even to vocal ability, which is abridged only by 
his smaller anatomy and the mellowing influences of his 
naturally ferocious nature by the domesticity of his an- 
cestry. 

Your purring pet Tabbie, if turned adrift in the wilder- 
ness to “root kittie or die,” will naturally take to the ways 
and mode of life of his overgrown relative, the panther or 
mountain lion. Then his caterwaul, which, when he was 
prowling around at “the ghostly midnight hour” when 
living a pastoral and quiet life, produced profanity, boot- 
jack bombardments and insomnia, would cause the ice 
to form along the spinal column of the timid and belated 
hunter and convince him that the cry was like that of a 
“woman in distress.” 

From my experience “distance lends enchantment to 
the view” that Juvenal and the editor hold and causes 
them to adopt the theories of those who said “the pan- 
ther screamed and attacked man.” I have heard the pan- 
ther at the distance, supposably, of a mile, and when he 
was but a few yards away, and his cry is a perfect dupli- 
cate of the sound Tommie makes when he starts_out 
to “make a night of it.” 

It is simply a loud caterwaul, and it is the only sound 
I ever heard one make, except the mewing that is com- 
mon and often heard to emanate from the fireside pet. 

Had Juvenal and the editor been with me three weeks 
ago they would quickly agree with me that there is no 
scream in the panther’s cry, when all of the cry is heard. 
I had journeyed further away from camp than I antici- 
pated I would go when I started, and When I had found 
and killed a good-sized buck I concluded that as night was 
upon me I would camp and carry my game in in day- 
light. 1 hung the carcass up, and in the ravine near it I 
built a fire, “jerked” some of the juicy meat and made 
my supper. After having satisfied my appetite, I made a 
bed of leaves and branches and prepared for a nap. While 
lying there watching the flames- and thinking away up 
the mountain I heard a “scream,” I knew what it was in- 
stantly, and knowing the nature and habits of the animal 
began speculating on my chance of securing his pelt. 
Possibly every three mmutes he would do that scream, 
all the time approaching my position. As he came nearer 
the “scream” vanished, and there was the pure tomcat, 
sleep-destroying sound that every denizen of our cities 
and villages has of times heard. 

The fine treble of the caterwaul at a distance is not 
net ee the coarser tones ys a end of the Syl 
w istance is too great. As he approaches all the 
notes of his song are heard and there is not a semblance of 
the “scream” in it. This cat came up near enough for me 
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watching, and the animal did not realise that it was a 
human being; he would jump and there. be: some 
raiment torn arid nether garments soiled. it would 
he “hoss and hoss” which suffered.the most. from t. 
He is easily killed, and I think there .is no animal that 
lives in our forest that is as easily disabled as the partther. 
His flesh is as soft:as mush, and I verily believe that one 
could, with a .22cal. target rifle, shoot the largest of the 
kind through, from. “eend to eend.” He isa sneak, and 
the greatest. coward that.preys upon our game, and the 
smallest poodle can frighten him so that he will climb the 
highest pine. If Juvenal and the editor will put in an ap- 
pearance about Dec. 1 next at some station on the Pitts- 
burg & Gulf road, I will agree to lead them to a point 
where a night in the woods will convince them that the 
panther’s scream that our fathers tell about has gone 
entirely out of fashion. Cut the tomcat’s caterwaul in 
half and listen to the latter part of it and you will have 
the scream the “ancients” tell about. 
“Get close to the bird and oe prea is not heard.” 


J. W. Farrett, 
Late Capt. Co. F, 22d Kan., U.S.V 
Weir City, Kan. 


The Bird Fauna of “The Lake.” 
° At Lincoln, Neb, 


A FEw miles west of Lincoln isa small lake about 
three-quarters of a mile long and half a mile wide. Alto- 
gether it covers probably 200 acres. The banks slope 
gradually to the water and in most places are scantily 
covered with short grass and sedges. The water on the 
average is between 2 and 3 feet in depth. This lake is 
called either “The Lake,” or, in polite society is known 
as Burlington Beach. : 

The Lake is semi-artificial and semi-natural—semi- 
natural in the fact that there always was a natural sink 
or hollow, in which there was more mud than water, and 
artificial in that a dyke was necessary to keep the water 
in. This dyke is only a few feet high and about a quar- 
ter of a mile long. At the upper end a short channel con- 
nects with the creek and allows the water from the creek 
to flow into and fill up the lake. The water is very salty 
and does not support much plant nor animal life. 

During the spring and fall migrations of the water 
fowl The Lake is one of the most attractive spots in this 
section of the State for the birds. At these seasons there 
is not a time but when one may see one or more flocks 
of ducks or geese. Formerly a number of the birds bred 
in the immediate vicinity, but now there are very few 
that do. Some of the sandpipers stay till the middle of 
July and August, but do not nest. Some even stay till 
the first of the fall migrants arrive from the north. 

There is so little concealment for the hunter that the 
birds find it comparatively easy to keep out of range. 
Most of the shooting is done from boats or from blinds. 
The best record for the season just closed was made by 
two local gunners, who in six afternoons from a boat 
killed 157 ducks of various kinds. The most for any one 
afternoon was forty-four. On days when there are few 
hunters about there are sometimes as many as 4,000 or 
5,000 birds on the water in one flock. 

The following is a list of the birds collected by myself 
and other ornithologists in the immediate vicinity of The 
Lake: 

3. Horned grebe—uncommon. 

4. American eared grebe—frequent. 

6. Pied billed grebe—common. 

7. Loon—infrequent. . 

36. Pomarine jaeger—very rare. j 

Sia. Herring gull—rare. 4 

54. Ring-billed gull—uncommon. 

58. Laughing gull—uncommon. s 

59. Franklin’s gull—common. f 

60. Bonaparte’s gull—uncommon. {| 1 ‘ 

64. Caspian tern—very rare. | BE i 

69. Forster’s tern—rare. 

70. Common tern—rare. 

74. Least tern—infrequent. =! 

76. Black tern—common. 

120. Double-crested cormorant—rare. i 
120a. Florida cormorant—rare. a? 
125. American white pelican—uncommon. 
129. American merganser—rare. 
130. Red-breasted merganser—rare. 
131. Hooded merganser—frequent. 
132. Mallard—common. 
133. Black duck—uncommon, 
135. Godwoll—common. 
137. Bald pate—common. 
139. Green-wing teal—very common. 
140. Blue-wing teal—very common. 
141. Cinnamon teal—very rare. 

. ¥42. Spoonbill—very common. 
143. Pintail—common. 
144, Wood duck—frequent. 
146. Redhead duck—frequent. 
147. Canvasback dick: quent. 
149. Lesser bluebill—frequent. 

150. Ring-neck duck—very rare. i 

Golden-eye w er—rare. he | 
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. 163. American seoter—very rare. 
7 White-winged scoter—very rare. 
166. 


oose—tare. 
171a. American white-fronted goose—rare. 
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; ane—rare. 

212. Virginia rail—uncommon. 

221. Coot—very common. 

223. Northern -phalarope—uncommon. 
224. Wilson’s phalarope—common. 
225. American avocit—infrequent. 
230. Wilson’s snipe—infrequent. , 


Whooping crane—rare. 
7 Sandhill er 


* 231. Dowitcher—infrequent. 


232. Long-billed dowitcher—infrequent. 
233. Stilt sandpiper—uncommon. > 
234. Knat—very rare. 
239. Jacksnipe—uncommon. 
240. Bonaparte’s sandpiper—common. 
241. Baird’s sandpiper—very common. 
242. Least sandpiper—very common. 
. Red-back sandpiper—rare. 
ae Semi-palmated sandpiper—very common. 
248. Sanderling—rare. 
249. Marbled ‘godwit—infrequent. 
251. Hudsonian godwit—infrequent. 
254. Greater yellowlegs—frequent. 
255. Lesser yellowlegs—common. 
256. Solitary sandpiper—uncommon. 
258a. Western willet—uncommon. 
261. Bartramian sandpiper—frequent. 
262. Buff-breasted sandpiper—frequent. 
263. Spotted sandpiper—uncommon. 
270. Black-billed plover—uncommon. 
272. Golden plover—-uncommon. 
273. Killdeer, common. 
274. Semi-palmated plover—frequent. 
277a. Belted piping plover—rare. 
283. Turnstone—very rare. 
J. S. Hunter 
Lincotn, Neb. 


Mastodon Tooth on Staten Island. 


Last summer, while certain improvements were being 
made in the Moravian Cemetery at New Dorp, S. I., a 
swamp which occupied a morainal. basin was drained. 
After the water had flowed off the muck of the bog was 
dug out, and while this was being done there were brought 
to the surface a number of vegetable and animal remains, 
which show that this morainal basin long ago contained a 
considerable pond. 

As the excavation went forward, the decaying vegetation 
of the upper layers of the soil was taken out, and be- 
low this was found 5 or 6 feet of fine mud, which con- 
tained the trunk and branches of trees. Still below this 
was a black, sandy silt, stratified, which contained cones 
and twigs of the white spruce, a tree which at present is 
not found further south than northern New England and 
the Adirondacks. Below these cones, and about 23 feet 
from the surface of the bog, was found the molar tooth of 
the mastodon. 

In connection with the spruce cones already referred 
to was found a considerable amount of charred wood, 
presumably indicating the presence of man. 

Prof. Arthur Hollick, who announced this discovery 
to the section of biology to the New York Academy of 
Sciences, concludes that the deposits now disturbed were 
laid down in still water in a continuous and unbroken 
series of layers, and inasmuch as it was in the morainal 
basin, the laying down of these deposits must, of course, 
have taken place after the moraine was formed. “The 
probabilities are,” he says, “that a pond was formed in 
the morainal depression immediately after the recession 
of the ice sheet, and that this pond was a receptacle for 
silt, dust and decaying vegetation ever since; the accumu- 
lations finally filling it up and converting it into a swamp 
with a little pool of casual water in the middle.” 


A Loose Alligator in an Animal Store. 


An alligator, 8 feet 8 inches in length, caused conster- 
nation among patrons and employees in a wholesale ani- 
mal and bird store on Market street last evening. The 
animal attacked one of the employees at a time when 
several women customers were in the store. Although 
the cage is strong, the alligator succeeded in forcing 
the won fastenings. The employees rushed toward the 
door, shouting to the customers to follow them. The 
women became panic-stricken, and several of them had 
to be carried or dragged from the store.. No sooner had 
the alligator made its appearance than a howl went up 
from the monkey cages. The alligator started toward 
a cage in which were two large baboons, and, despite its 
iron bracing, the reptile’s mighty jaws demolished it in 
short order. One of the baboons attempted to get away, 
but it leaped directly into the jaws. of the alligator, and 
the next instant its life had been crushed out. The other 
baboon made no effort to escape, and before the at- 
tendants could prevent the reptile had killed it also. 

The. uproar made by the other terrified animals dis- 
concerted the alligator for the moment, and the at- 
tendants, who had by this time been reinforced in num- 
bers, started in to capture the saurian. A noose was 
thrown over the animal’s head and securely fastened. A 
similar noose was fastened about its tail, and it was 
securely lodged in another cage. While this was. being 
done the reptile’s tail struck one of the employees and 
knocked him against a plate glass case, shattering it and 
setting him on the hands and face.—Philadelphia ger, 


An Itlinois Gray Wolf. 


SPRINGFIELD, IIl., Dec. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The capture of a gray wolf in the vicinity of this city is 
quite a rarity, and excites considerable interest. Satur- 
day, Dec. 2, while a number of hunters were ranging 
the woods: east of Chatham, about nine miles from 
here, an undersized gray wolf, evidently a young one, 
was discovered. When cornered he fought fiercely, and 

in. killing. a hound belonging to one of the 
hunters, before being captured. The animal was brought 
to this city, none the worse for his fight, and is now on 
exhibition ‘in the. window.of'a.cigar store. T.-M. S. 
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Museum of - Science and Art. 


On Wednesday, Dec. 20, the Free Museum of Science 
and Art of the University of Pennsylvania was formally 
opened, and the president and Board of Managers of the 
Department ‘of Archeology and: Paleontology transferred 
it to the provost and trustees of the university. On the 
same day the Dr. William Pepper Testimonial Committee, 
through the Hon. Geo. F. monds, .presented to the 
provost® and trustees of the university the completed 
statue of the late Dr. Wm. Pepper, which was executed 
by Karl Bitter and recently erected on the museum 
grounds. ‘ 


Camy-Lire Hlicherings. 


Pat O’Brien’s Rabbit. 


A FEW years ago a farm in my neighborhood, on which 
there was some good shooting, changed owners, and 
naturally I felt like cultivating him in such a way as'to 
still keep my former shooting privileges. He moved on 
the place in the fall, and a few days afterward I drove 
along the road and found him husking corn, so I stopped, 
and introducing myself, asked whether he would sell me 
some corn. He proved to be a genuine Irishman, one of 
those good-natured, cheerful fellows who at all times 
overflow with good nature and ready humor. His face 
was a map of Ireland, and his roe was Irish too, and a 
rare rich brogue it was. After fifteen minutes’ talk with 
him, about various agricultural matters, but none! about 
the shooting, which was really what I stopped to talk 
about, I started on, but after driving a little ways stopped 
and said: “By the way, Mr. O’Brien, I sometimes go 
quail shooting. If I should happen to be over this way 
some day would you have any objection to my shooting on 
your lands?” 

“None at all, sor. None at all,” said he. “Oi want to 
be a naybur and to have nayburs. Come as often as ye 
loike an’ shoot all ye can foind. Oim not goin’ to have 
any of thim dudes an’ town fellies huntin’ an me, but Oi 
don’t care for a naybur huntin’ all he playses, an’ good 
luck to thim whin they come.” 

“Thank you,” said I, “and do you like rabbits?” 

“Sure an’ we do. But we’ve no way av gittin’ the 
craythers,” 

“T’ll see that you have some wheg the snow comes.” 

“Thank you sor. Oim thinkin’ we Gan ate all that you'll 
be able to bring us, said he, with a merry twinkle in his 
eye that said, “It’s shtarvin’ we'll be entoirely, if we 
daypinded on you for mate.” 

When the snow came I one day wandered across the 

fields to Pat’s, picking up half a dozen rabbits on the 
way. 
“Be the sowl av St. Patrick, but thot’s a foine lot of 
aitin’,” said Pat. We have had but wan rabbit the sayson 
~ far, an’ it was moighty nigh we came to not havin’ 
thot.” 

a me about it,” I said, for I knew Pat had a story to 
tell. - 

“Well,” said Pat, “it was the mornin’ but wan afther 
the fallin’ av the snow, an’ Kelsey Ryan, him thot lives in 
the village, he was coomin’ along the road, and ‘matin’ a 
rabbit track comin’ across the road, he follied it, and 
located it, sittin’ undher a bit of grass out in the falde, a 
short distance frum me house. Kelsey havin’ no gun with 
’im, barrin’ a broom he was carryin’, an’ Oi do’no what he 
should be carryin’ it for, he called to me to bring the gun 
and shoot the rabbit, an’ me havin’ no gun, an’ spyin’ wan 
av the nabor byes*crossin’ the meadow with a gun, Oi 
called to him to coom over, an’ whin he got there, Kelsey 
said: ‘Let me thry wan shot at him wid the broom, an 
if Oi don’t get him, thin ye can shoot him all ye loike.’ 
So Kelsey thried him wance wid the broom, but the 
spalpeen takin’ the brush ind av th’ broom, it was no 
good, seein’ th’ rabbit was sittin’ down dape into the snow, 
as anny sinsible rabbit would. Thin, whin the rabbit ran 
away, the naybor bye wid the gun foired at it twict, an’ 
both av the toimes he fired he didn’t hit it. Aftherwards 
the rabbit ran undher my house, and was annybody’s 
rabbit, for nobody cud get ’im. Well, in about two hours 
there coom a shtrange cat an’ got undher the house, an’ ‘as 
Ellen was sittin’ forninst the cook stove, nursin’ the baby 
asleep, roight Oop through the floor undher where Ellen 
was sittin’, there coom a sound of squallin’ an’ a bumpin’ . 
an’ a poundin’ against the floor till Ellen dhropped the 
baby, an’ retrated out into the yard, an’ she says, ‘Howly 
blazes, Pat, an’ phwat is it Oi dunnow.’ ‘Begobs, an’ it’s 
thot dirthy baste of a cat aitin’ the rabbit aloive,’ sez I. 
An’ perhaps ye won’t belave me, sor, but the rabbit come 
out from undher the house wid the cat houldin’ to it wid 














- the fate av him, an’ he was aitin’ the rabbit wid his tathe 


as they wint. Do you moind thot big black dog of moine? 
The wan Dinnis Rafferty, me father-in-law, presinted to 
mea year agone nixt Easter. Will, the dog was round the 
corner of the house, beyant where they wor comin’, an’ 
the dog scatthered the cat wan way an’ the rabbit an- 
other way, an’ thin pickin’ up the rabbit, he was makin’ off 
wid it, till wan of me byes was afther takin’ it, but the dog 
was not for lettin’ ’im have it at all, at all, till Terrence 
took ’im by wan ear an’ Michael by another, an’ Peter got 
hould av wan fore fut, an’ Dinnis another, an’ Jimmy got 
him by a hind fut, an’ Matt by another hind fut, an’ little 
Pat, seein’ help was naded an’ no other place to take 
hould, Pat took ’im by the tail, an’ wid Lawrie hould of 
the rabbit, there was such pullin an’ haulin’ as wud have 
did your heart gude to see.” 

Here the story was interrupted by Matthew, who was 
reading while his father talked. “Daddy,” said Matt, 
“what is a phenomenon?” 

“A fanomenon ‘is. it?” said Pat, scratching his head. 
“A faynomenon, Matt? Do you moind the big sycamore 
three shtandin’ down. in the meddy?’ . 

-“T do,” said Matt. 

“Well, said Pat, that three is not a fa D’ye 

moind the ould cow thot’s been on the for tin years 


“Yes,” said Matt, “but wot's that got to do with ft?” I 
want to know what a phenomenon is, ess? 
“Aisy now, aisy,” said Pat, “That cow is not a fay-' 
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nomenon, aither, but whin you see thot cow climbin’ thot 
sycamore three, tail fornists, thot will be a faynomenon.”. 
O. H.. Hampton. 


On the St. Francis. 


To his notes on “Quail Shooting in the Blue Ridge,” 
Mr. Lowry adds: 

Since writing the above I have received a letter from a 
friend who has for a number of years past been trying the 
birds way down in Mississippi. As he mentioned an ex- 
perience of his near McComb City, where he stopped at 
a house in which many of the window panes were 
missing, and upon inquiring of the owner why they 
weren't replaced, he was informed that “he hadn't time 
to do it’”’ (although he had been aying there about seven- 
teen years), this put me in mind of a little experience 
of mine in Arkansas which perhaps may be worth telling. 

About ten years ago I happened to be in Memphis, and 
as I heard that there were a great many ducks over on the 
St. Francis River, about forty miles from Memphis, it did 
not take me long to get there. Well, I struck it in a 





_ blizzard, and found myself lodged at what by courtesy 


was called a hotel. This hotel had only one room for 
guests. There were thrce double beds and a large fire. I 
have always thanked heaven for that fireplace, for had it 
not been there I believe we would have frozen to death. 
Of course there were three or four windows in the rooim, 
each and every one of which had one or two panes of 
glass broken out, and the way the icy wind did whistle 
and roar through them was a caution. When I came to 
retire 1 found that I had five companions, some of them 
pretty rough looking fellows, none of whom I had ever 
seen before, and as we were all six of us expected to 
sleep in the three beds, we paired off accordingly. As I 
knew pretty well that we were going to have a freezing 
night of it, I went to bed with all my clothes on excepting 
my boots, and I believe my companions did likewise. 
After a useless effort to keep warm, I finally arose and 


; informed my companions that I was going to stand 


guard and keep the fire going for a two hours’ watch, and 
should expect them to divide up and do likewise, which 
they agreed to, and in that manner we managed to pass 
the night. The next morning the landlord appeared, and 
of course asked us how we rested. As we none of us 
felt very good, one of our party replied in a pretty grave 
and surly voice, “Darn poorly.” 

“How is that?” said the landlord. ; 

“Why. look at those infernal window panes! If we 
hadn’t have stood guard, and kept that fire going all 
night. we would pave frozen to death! Why don’t you 
put some glass in¥those window frames anyhow?” 

“Oh. it’s too cold,” said the landlord. 

“Well. why don’t you repair them when the weather is 
warmer?” 

“Don’t need it then,” said the landlord. “You fellows 
don’t know how to make an Arkansas window pane any- 
way.” 

“Why, how do you do it?” asked somebody. 

“Why. stuff vour breeches in,” said the landlord. 

In a little while breakfast was announced, and our half- 


' frozen procession wended its way to a little outhouse made 


of hoards, not tongued and grooved, nor sheathed nor 
battened, and each and every board had shrunk about 
half an inch from its neighbor, and as the door was left 


, wide. open,.and neither of the two windows had any sash 
,in whatever, with a temperature of about 20 degrees. we 


certainly had a cold breakfast. Now it so happened that 
the flooring of the little room had evidently been laid 
down green and left to season, and as not a nail had been 
put in it, the loose boards made rather a shaky floor. As 
I was trying to swallow some of their corncob coffee and 
cold pork, I felt a commotion under the floor directly 
beneath my chair—the loose boar@s were shaking and 
raising and falling. Of course I turned to the landlord 
and calling his attention to it asked him what it was. It 
did not take him long to enlighten us, for he seized one 
of those old-fashioned two-pronged forks in his right 
hand, and leaning over with it he thrust it through one of 
the cracks in the floor as far as it would go, whereupon 
there was a tremendous racket, with all sorts of squeals, 
and. the landlord still leaning over and holding the fork 
which had passed through the floor, lifted his voice and 
thus addressed us: “Gentlemen, I wish to inform you 
that I don’t allow any darned hawg to scratch his back 
under this hotel.” Ronert C. Lowry. 
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Paragraphs and Postscripts. 


From a Man in Boston. 


I PASSED yesterday a couple of deer and a bunch of par- 
tridges and a few duck hung up in the door of a restau- 
rant; and it just gave me a convulsion. It seems as though I 
must :pack off for the Maine woods instanter, but I can- 
not do it, and thank you for your sympathy, which is 





* about my only consolation, save that I do get Forest aNp 
,. Stream, and out of it. as f have often told you, more com- 


. fort-and' recreation than from everything else that comes 
‘= % “to my desk. 





weet 


Wud ye be afther sayin’, Denny, 
h’ m'anin’ uv yer ‘way; 

Ye kapes yer dog a-slapin’ 

By yer fire the night an’ day? 
b Don't ver know he'll live the longer 

Tn_th’ cowld an’ crispy air, 

Than snoonzin’ on yer carpet flure, 
An’ sheddin’ dirt an’ hair? 


Now. Mike, ye may be spakin’ sinse, 
An’ T be showin’ crazy: 
Better his loife be short an’ swate _ 
Than long and rale onaisy. 'E. 





‘, te The Forest awp Streaw is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence 


intended ‘for publication should reach us. at the 


:. Jatest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable, 


Game Bag and Gun. 
The Big Buck of Witch Lake. 


THE annual visitor to the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan will note a good many changes as the years roll by. 
Your Uncle Sam's family is increasing in numbers very 
rapidly, and ere many years more the wilderness will 
blossom like the rose, and the wild man and wilder 
animals that possessed this domain a century and a half 
ago will be known only in history. Some ten years ago 
the penalty for losing in a game of pedro (a favorite 
evening pastime in some hunting camps) was that the 
loser had to take 40 acres of land in that country. Now 
that land is selling at from $5 to $10 per acre, and cord- 
wood brings $4.25 per cord at Republic. It is only a 
question of a tew years when all the hardwood and pine 
will be gone from lands adjacent to the railroads and 
considerable of the land will be cultivated. The soil is 
thin, but rich and dry. The country is dotted all over 
with lakes, the waters of which are soft, pure and cool. 
There are now four families located at Witch Lake, and 
at Witbec, two miles north, there are a few clearings. 
A land company is cutting timber here, and there are 
some lumber camps at points west reached by a wagon 
road that extends thirty miles through the forest. These 
wagon roads are corkers. A companion and I took 
passage on an empty supply wagon returning from a 
camp on this Witbec road a few years ago, and man- 
aged by main strength to stay in the wagon. When it 
was not trying to spill us out behind as it crept up hill 
it was either in imminent danger of upsetting or following 
the galloping horses down hill, every now and then 
striking a rock or deep rut, from which it would bound 
into the air a foot or more. On some of these roads, 
however. one may strike a level stretch that will allay 
his suspicions and soothe him to drowsiness if wearied 
from a long tramp or continuous watching; but ere 
long he will be rudely awakened, for something will rise 
up and smite him. 

We set our tents this year in the little cove at Witch 
Lake, a place I have partially described in the past. I 
hed for companions my old friends N. H. Gable, of this 
city, and George Hedrick, of Fort Recovery, O. These 
two old soldiers are sportsmen to the core, and an out- 
ing means something more to them than the simple 
slaughter of game. We made our arrangements for the 
trip with less deliberation than usual, not even de- 
ciding to go until Nov. 8, and left here at 12:29 A. M. 
on the roth, arriving at Floodwood, Mich., at 8:45 A. M. 
on the 11th. At this station, which is four miles south 
of Witch Lake, I ran forward and climbed on the engine, 
so I could select the best vacant camp site and at the 
same time point it out to the engineer. As I clambered 
into the cab the train pulled out, and if the engineer and 
fireman thought me cheeky they held their peace and 
waited for me to introduce myself and my business. 

As we rounded the last curve at Witch Lake I saw 
that our first choice was awaiting us. The ground was 
covered with a heavy coating of grass that lay flat and 
didn’t wear thruugh during our stay. We had our bag- 
gage unloaded in a cut in a little ridge, and had to carry 
it only about twenty steps down into the hollow. We 
had our tent up, baggage inside and fire going before 
noon. We drove stakes on the outside of a frame of 
small logs to hold them in place, then filled the frame 
with earth and set our bottomless stove on this. Thus 
the stove settled into the earth and prevented fire from 
escaping, and was elevated to the right height. We 
made a wide bed in the same manner, except that we 
filled the inside to a depth of a foot with balsam feathers. 
We had to turn our bedding crosswise, then use two 
pieces for the length, lapping them, in order to cover the 
bed fully. This bed was very alluring. It contained 
warmth. room, flexibility and fragrance, and was one of 
the most pleasant dreams of this delightful outing. 

For what care we for all the wealth 
That man can gain by toil or stealth 
When we have lost life's blessings health and happiness? 





It was health and happiness we were seeking—a rest 
from the worry of everyday business cares—and at the 
same time a change of air and scenery. 

When the camp was put to rights and the afternoon 
was speeding by we concluded to have for supper pota- 
toes with the jackets on, but, lo and behold! we had for- 
gotten potatoes. In our hasty preparation we had men- 
tioned that we were going to a potato country, and there 
the matter was dropped. Mr. Layton Jay, with seven 
companions from Boone county, this State, was in camp 
nearby, so I called on him to borrow a small measure 
of potatoes until we could procure some from a settle- 
ment or town the next day. He received me as only 
a sportsman would, and not only met my request, but 
gave me a portion of the hindauarters of a deer and 
declined any pay. or repay. When Sunday mornipg 
dawned I was glad it was so, for I didn’t want to do any- 
thing but just-rest. No so Hedrick. He was hopping 
around like a pine squirrel, and.no sooner was. breakfast 
over than he wanted to see the lakes and woods. 

The first week.sped by, and althouch I hunted as faith- 
fully and intelligently as I ever. did I neither saw nor 
heard a deer in all that-time. I. shot the heads off of three 
partridges, and could have killed more. but [ was licensed 
to hunt deer, and our camp needed meat. Fowl, 
thouch good and all right, wouldn’t do in this case. 
Hedrick and Gable killed some gronse and rabbits, and 
caught several strings of perch. Mr. Jav’s party was 
getting a deer or two nearly every day. Three or four 
of the party would go up or down the railroad a mile 
or so, then fcllow a trail out into the woods, where they 
would form a skirmish line. A like party would start 
afew moments later, turn into the woods near camp, 
form a line and hunt toward the first party. Sometimes 
the members of one party would station themselves along 
the edge of a thicket or swamn. and the other. would beat 
their way through. By invitation, I joined them the 
latter. part of mv first week. and got a stand nearest the 
Michigamme River, at the north end of a thicket. There 
were plain trails entering the thicket, -and fresh si 
in the trails, Before.four members of their party and I 


, «4 


“got stationed we heard the other party shooting about a 


mile down the river, and fully expected to be compelled 
to kill something to avoid being run over; but, although 
the fellow-who came along on purpose to beat the 
thicket came my way, making as much racket as pos- 
sible, all the deer that were jumped slipped out to one 
side or the other. We didn’t get any, and I did notat, 
tempt to go with them again, for fear I might prove a 
hoodoo. : 

The first of the second week came, and Hedrick said 
he would go up the railroad three-quarters of a mile and 
go out east along an old trail. I turned in a trail that 
left the railroad about a quarter from camp, then hunted 
north, intending to strike a burned section at a point 
where a ridge extended into the green open woods. I 
knew some of Mr. Jay’s men had gone up the railroad 
a mile or more, and might head a deer my way. I 
struck the place and walked up an old pine log and took 
a stand on the stump. From here I could see south, east 
and west, also northeast and northwest, as far as my 
gun would carry, but directly in front, or north, the 
ridge was covered with tall, dense brush. I had been 
there less than thirty minutes, when I heard the report 
of a gun west of north from me, and about half a mile 
distant, and a moment later a large buck appeared to 
the left of the ridge in front of me. He was about 200 
yards distant when he came in view and stopped to 
listen and survey the open woods in front of him. There 
was too much brush between him and me to justify 
the risk of a shot, and as the ground in front of him 
was more sparsely covered and he was headed that way 
and did not seem aware of any lurking danger I simply 
took hold of myself and waited developments. But it 
was pretty trying after a whole year chained to business 
and a whole week in a deer cotintry without seeing a 
deer. I had time to recall telling Forest AND STREAM 
that I never had had the shakes, and all the time that 
buck stood there looking into the woods. His range of 
vision no doubt took in all the woods from the ridge 
on which I stood to the portion on his right, which 
he had no doubt carefully scanned before he came to the 
point where he stopped. It might have been the ele- 
vation, or my old green coat, or just my change of 
luck that kept him from discovering me and darting 
back behind the brush-covered ridge. When he did move 
he did what I was waiting for—he simply walked straight 
ahead until his body showed in the open, and then I 
bleated and brought him to a sudden stop. 

Three seconds later, as my gun roared his death 
knell, he whirled and bounded off behind some stand- 
ing timber, and I got only a momentary glimpse of a 
gray and white streak. Though I was ready for another 
shot in an instant, before the smoke from my gun scat- 
tered hé was out of sight and hearing, and as I strained 
my eyes and ears I said half-aloud: “Is it possible that I 
missed him?” He had time to run about half a mile, 
when I heard from that direction three shots in rapid 
succession, and then I was more than half convinced 
that I had missed him. I stood there on that stump for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, hoping against hope that an- 
other one would come my way, and all the time reproach- 
ing myself for bad shooting, bad luck or anything that 
caused me to lose that big buck. For a big one he 
surely was, though I sized him up at fully 150 yards. 

But most things have an ending, and when I had 
lectured myself as much as seemed justifiable, I slid 
off the stump and down the hill, going around a hollow 
or basin some 30 feet below the line the ball from my 
gun made, and reached the spo. from which the buck 
had disappeared.. By careful search I found three hairs 
or parts of hairs. I knew then I hadn’t missed him, 
and started on his trail with renewed interest. I had 
gone but a few steps before becoming convinced from the 
zigzag, irregular trail and overturned chunks of wood, 
broken brush, etc., that the buck had been hit hard, and 
within 200 yards of where he had stood I found him 
dead. And now I saw for a fact that he was a big one; 
and I also saw that what I had been condemning mysclf 
for as a bit of bad shooting was in reality the very 
thing I had aimed to do. My ball had struck exactly 
where I] intended, a little above the center of the left 
shoulder, ranged downward and lodged against the skin 
of the right shoulder. I stood looking at the big fellow 
lying there until I had recalled the whole transaction, 
and then soliloquized thusly: “Well, that’s another of 
those unexpected occurrences that don’t repeat ther- 
selves.” 

When I had the buck ready to hang up and was cutting 
the first fork Hedrick came in sight, and I changed 
my plan and proceeded to peel bark and cut two smal 
poles to make a litter. At first Hedrick demurred. He 
said we would never carry that buck to camp whole. 
“Hain’t he a big one!” was his exclamation. The 
hunter who scared him up and shot at the streak came 
along, and after looking him over and telling how big 
he looked as he went out of sight leit with the parting 
remark that we had a job on our hands. 

But we got him out to the railroad and were lucky 
enough while resting to attract the attention of two 
young woodchoppers who were passing. They wanted 
to see how heavy he was, and their curiosity, coupled 
with good nature and willingness to lend a helping hand, 
made light work for us the remainder of the way. Gabie 
had heard of the kill from the other hunter, who had 
gone on to camp, and met us near the railroad to carry 
our guns. ble, by the way, had rheumatism in his 
right shoulder to the extent. that it was not only very 


painful, but made the shoulder so lame as to be almost 


useless. It prevented his shooting, and annoyed him a 
great deal in fishing and managing a raft that he and 
Hedrick built on Witch Lake. But, like Barkis, he was 
willin’, and more than once declared this the finest 
outing in his experience, 

When the buck was hung up at camp the word reached 
the settlement that the big k had been killed, and 
Messrs.. Gibbon, Spencer and their wives came to see 
him. . Should these lines meet their one I trust they will 
pardon me for the reference. Mr. Gibbon said he ha‘ 
been on the trail of this fellow, but had not got sight 
of him. Mr.. Shellman and wife, and our neighboring 


camp of hunters also came, and the lowest estimate of 
the weight of buck was 250 pounds as he hung. 
From the cc ies on the kill, especially by 
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our lady callers, I was led to infer that there was more 
honor in capturing one big noble ‘looking buck than a 
number of ordinary deer. but again | recalled that 
when last camped on this spot, and I killed seven deer, 
among them a fine 12-point buck, we had no lady cailers. 
I skinned out the forequarters, recovered the ball, and 
have further proof of what a .38-40 Winchester can do. 
The hoie in each shoulder blade was aimost an inch in 
diameter, and one biade (I don’t remembur which) was 
split over half of its length. I give these incidents 
for the benetit of such of your readers as they may in- 
terest. As for me, when the chase is ended the story 
is tinished. I don't enjoy the butchering part, only so far 
as it proves the success of an exciting or skillfully con- 
summaced bit of sport. 

A coupie of days iater, on my return from a morning 
hunt, 1 found the camp shrouded in mystery. I was 
certain something unusual had happened, but asked no 
questions. Gabie and Hedrick had been. tishing and 
were sitting near the stove. Gable had torn his panta- 
loons beiow the knee, and finding. nothing better with 
which to patch them had used a portion of a canvas 
bag, and to hide the contrast had rubbed the patch with a 
piece of charcoal. but that wasn’t what made him 
fidget on his camp-stool and look at Hedrick several 
times before speaking. Finally he blurted out: “Let 
George see it.” Hedrick arose from his stool, and 
going to the side of the tent brought up from behind 
his trunk an old game sack, and out of its innermost re- 
cess took a fish over 30 inches long, and laid ‘it on the 
ground. Looking up at me, he asked: “What kind 
of a fish is that?” Then I laughed, for I saw the point. 
Seeing that ny companions thought it no occasion for 
levity, 1 answered ‘a lawyer.” Neither of them had 
seen a lawyer fish, and were afraid they had taken some- 
thing the law protected, yet it was such a prize that they 
were holding it for identification. ‘Lhey said tney had 
baited their hooks, and run their poles in the muck in 
the lake, and expected to have some more lawyers in the 
morning. ‘Ihe following morning Hedrick went to 
Floodwood to get tickets stamped, and order checks 
for baggage preparatory to leaving for home that even- 
ing, and I went out with Gable to get the lawyers. Sure 
enough, there was something tugging at two of the lines, 
and we hauled in two more lawyer fish, one over 30 
inches, the other about 24 inches. 

This brings me to the evening of our outing; but be- 
fore closing [ want to mention seeing a good many fresh 
scrapes and horning of bushes. I brought home a sec- 
tion of a cedar bush that had been horned only a short 
time. J don’t know at what time the deer up there 
shed the velvet, but my opinion is that a great deal of 
the horning and scraping:1 saw on this trip, which began 
Nov. 10 and ended Nov. 24, was done long after the 
velvet had left the bucks’ horns. 

And now adieu to Witch Lake. The land is. finding 
owners that appreciate its ‘ruitfulness, and the wilder- 
ness alone has any claims on the non-resident. Possibly 
when the autumn of 1900 is a thing of the present, I may 
be so fortunate as to find an asylum in a wilderness 
where | can commune with nature and not feel that I am 
disturbing some land lord’s cattle. The friendship of the 
settlers T have met in the deer woods is so genuine that 
it should be respected. G. W. CunnINGHAM. 





Massachusetts Game Interests. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The convention of sportsmen held here yesterday was 
representative of the sentiment of the State. The meeting 
was called at the Copley Square Hotel, under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion, and some thirty delegates were present.. Among 
the speakers were President George W. Wiggin, of the 
Sere, and Mr. A, D. F. Kinney, of Worcester, who 
said: 

“I am here to-day at the head of a delegation from 
Worcester with a dozen men interested in the matter. 
Our proposition is a unit. It is this, that something must 
be done to protect what few birds we have, and that 
something must be done speedily. What we believe is 
that the sale of game must be prohibited. [Applause.] 
We go still further, and believe that the season should be 
shortened. [Applause.] We believe that the month of 
December should be included in the close season. It is a 
fact that. the better class of sportsmen of Massachusetts 
have been making an effort for the last twenty-five years 
to make this outdoor recreation of hunting a popular one. 
They have given their money and they have given their 
time for the accomplishment of this end. It is a common 
thing for a young man to be seen with a gun, dog and 
hunting suit, and society does not think it strange. So- 
ciety recognizes the fact that he is out for a healthy moral 
recreation. Men of my age have been trying to make 
that kind of recreation popular. Instead of young men 
spending their time in billiard halls and similar places, 
they can go into the woods, which they could not do if the 
recreation was not popular. We have also made it popular 
for yourlg men to shoot at the trap. We have improved 
their arms and their legs and they have taken to this 
recreation so well that there is nothing more left to 
attract them into the brush. ; 

“But ‘they are not guilty of the destruction that 
has. been going on for the last few years and depleted the 
game birds. Another class is responsible. It is the/class 

_ that is so expert that it can kill more game in two days 
than a young man of the other class can kill in an entire 
season. They are induced to do that for the few dollars 
they can get. It mav be said that foxes, skunks and other 
vermin are responsible for the decrease of game. That 
is not true. In Worcester county. twenty-five years ago, 
there were as many skunks and foxes as there are now, 
and there was more game in the covers twenty-five years 
ago than there is now or has been since. I have positive 

knowledge that there is not one bird where there were 
twentv or twenty-five that number of years ago. 

“We have cimely accompliched the almost total an- 
nihilation. of the hird. Now we chovld hegin at the root 
of the evil insted of lowring off the branches, as we have 
in. the prst. Many will eav prohibition. of the cale of 
g2me cannot be accamnliched. T have no «ymoathy with 
that statement. I know that right with right men behind 
it will prevail. It is-morally right to protect the game 

i 


and induce young men to get out into the covers and en- 
joy this.moral recreation.” ; 

Mr. Kinney’s views were seconded by Capt. J. W. 
Collins, of the State Commission; Mr. L. F. Herrick, of 
Worcester, and Jno. W. Adams, of Rutland. -A commit- 
tee of five, consisting of Messrs. A. D. F. Kinney, J. R. 
Read, H. S. Fay, G. H. Palmer and C. C..Munn, pre- 
pared a set of resolutions, which ran. as follows: 

“For the purpose of effecting a general organization of 
all associations in the commonwealth interested in the pro- 
tection of fish and game, insectivorous birds and forestry, 
we recommend the adoption of the following: 

“That each association in the commonwealth choose one 
delegate to represent it, and form a central committee with 
full power to act in securing legislation and taking such 
other steps as are necessary, and that H. H. Kimball be 
asked to act as secretary until said committee is organized. 

“We recommend cpen season on rabbits, squirrel, wood- 
cock, ruffed grouse and quail, to commence Oct. 1 and end 
Dec. 1, and that close season on Mongolian pheasants be 
extended five years from Feb. 15, 1900. 

“We recominend that the sale of all game birds, except- 
ing water fowl, be prohibited. 

“That the laws be amended so as to provide suitable 
fishways to permit the passage of food fish to their spawn- 
ing beds. 

“That the central association use means to secure all 
funds to bring these measures before the Legislature and 
secure their passage.” 

The Association will continue its effort to enlist the 
co-operation of individuals and societies throughout the 
State and the outlook is for a strong movement this winter 
to secure the amendment demanded in the resolutions. 


Quail Shooting ‘ns the Blue Ridge. 


Every year when the air gets clear and fresh and the 
white frost glistens upon the grass in the early morning, 
my mind begins to dwell upon the brown fields and sedge 
grass and cover in which my little friend Bob White hides 
himself; and as I have not seen the little fellow for many 
a long month, my heart warms toward him, and | begin 
to look about for a place in which I may find him most 
abundant. Well, of course, there is but one thing to do, 
and that is to consult the columns of ForEST AND STREAM, 
and tucked away in a little corner thereof I found a few 
lines telling of the Hotel Wheeler, located.at Henderson- 
ville, in western North Carolina. 

Now it so happened that 1 had a lot of business to 
attend to almost in that very section of the country, busi- 
ness which calied me to Asheville, and as I found Hen- 
dersonville was only twenty-two miles distant, as soon 
as 1 had attended to business I took the train, and on 
Saturday afternoon, Nov. 25, 1899, I found myself. safely 
delivered at the railway station at the charming little 
town. 

Of course I supposed that the Hotel Wheeler was like 
almost any hotel in these North Carolina mountain points, 
and my surprise was great when I found myself in a per- 
fectly new house with every modern convenience. The 
hotel is a new creation, and commenced business only 
last summer. It is located on a hilly site on the outskirts 
of the little town of Hendersonville, and has a most 
charming view of the distant mountains from its piazzas. 
Hendersonville is some 2,600 feet above the sea, and 1s 
frequented by the aristocracy of Charleston, Louisville 
and Cincinnati, as is evident by the charming villas and 
country houses which one finds located in every direction, 
not only in the village itself, but for miles away in the 
surrounding country, and indeed no more charming place, 
no stronger air, nor purer water can be found anywhere 
than in this beautiful rocky region of western North 
- Carolina. 

Well, let us go back to the quail shooting. I found that 
mine host, Mr. Wheeler, was a first-class shot and a cap- 
ital sportsman, and as he possessed two fine dogs, Nellie 
and Flora, it did not take us long to perfect our plans for 
a daily hunt for quail. 

Of course, being a mountainous country, all the farming 
is done in numerous little valleys, which are visible every- 
where, and which are watered by the coolest, clearest of 
rivulets that I ever saw. The fields have been planted in 
corn, wheat and rye, affording abundant food for the 
birds, which are indeed plentiful. So bright and early on 
Monday morning the team was ready for Mr. Wheeler and 
myself, and after a delightful ride of some five or six 
miles we entered the fields and put the dogs to work. As 
Mr. Wheeler knew where every covey was located, this 
was a great advantage to us, but somehow or other we 
thoroughly hunted through several large fields without 
finding a bird. at which I became greatly discouraged ; 
but we found later on that some boys with rabbit dogs had 
been ahead of us, which accounted for the absence of the 
birds. But. by and by. I having gotten tired with tramp- 
ing so much. Mir. ‘Wheeler announced that he would take 
the dogs and see what he could find. so away he went. and 
I seated myself unon a rock by the roadside and lit a 
cigar and waited ‘for develonments. It was not long he- 
fore I heard from Mr. Wheeler. ard there awav across the 
valley I could see the pointer Flora stationed upon the 
hillside pointing a covey of birds. Of course I didn’t lose 
much time in endeavoring to reach her, but I had gone but 
a short distance when I found my nassage barred by a 
wide and deep creek. which was bridged hv a single log. 
Now if there is one thing that I never could do in all my 
life. it is to walk a log across a stream. I never yet 
failed to fall in no matter how big the log was. or how 
small: and as the embankment was fully to feet hich and 
the water verv deen. I stecd avhact, and finaliv de- 
termined to wriggle across. Now, for a man as stout as I 
ain (I weigh 220 nounds) to attemnt to wriggle across a 
log by <itting down uron it and letting one’s self up by 
one’s hands a few inches at a time. is hv no means an 
eacv task. esnecially when one is in a mi¢hty big hurry to 
reach a covey of avail. and although the distance was onlv 
ahout 25 feet. it did seem as if I should never “get there.” 
However, I “got there” at lact. and then commenred a 
galloning over the cornfeld, Brother enortemen, did you 
ever trv to run through a cornfield in which the corn 
stalls were standing qn and eine across your tract? Tf 
so, vow Lhow what that kind of hie'necs is, But finally the 
cornfeld wae hebind me. and I. fond myself awav up 
against a ditch about 3 feet in width, the other side of 


- very short order. 


which was a very rotten board fence surrounded and 
protected by barbed wire, and worst of all, this fence, in- 
stead of standing up straight, had toppled over toward the 
ditch, and.there I was in plain sight of the dogs and the 
covey of birds, and my friend urging me to hurry forward. 
I rushed up and down the fence and the ditch trying to 
find some available place to get over. At last I discovered 
a partly detached board on the bottom of the fence, and by 
wrenching it off and scratching and digging a hole under- 
neath, dog fashion, I managed to get under, much to the 
amusement of friend Wheeler, who was convulsed with 
laughter at the way I made the sand fly. j 

But through all this delay there stood the faithful 
pointer hard and fast upon that covey, but it didn’t take 
us many minutes to flush it, and as we both made doubles 
we were well satisfied. The birds flew up the mountain 
sides, and Wheeler followed them, and as fast as he 
flushed them they flew back again, and lit along the ditch 
banks so that we had no little sport then and there. , 

Well, luck seemed to be coming our way, for it 
wasn't long before we found another covey, and during 
the three or four hours’ shooting that we had, we found 
ten coveys of birds and bagged thirty-two quail. We 
ought to have had fifty birds, but somehow or other both 
of us seemed to lose our grip and shot very badly. Now 
why is it that almost all sportsmen will have certain “off 
days” in which even the best of shots can hardly hit the 
side of a house? Is it the light, or one’s nerves, or 
what is it? I might go out into the fields to-day and 
would make the finest kind of a bag and hardly miss a 
shot, and again to-morrow it would seem as if for hours 
I could hit nothing. 

Well, every day for the next three or four days, the 
weather was de'ightful. and Wheeler and I tried the differ- 
ent meadows and valleys with which that country seems to 
abound, and we found them all full of birds. They cer- 
tainly are plentiful, and ten to fifteen coveys a day can 
easily be found with a pair of competent dogs. 

If any of my fellow sportsmen. readers of Forest AND 
STREAM, want a most delightful spot. both as to an abun- 
dance of game, comfortable hotel and charming country, I 
think that Hendersonville cannot be surpassed, and as I 
have had some experience with the summer climate of 
these North Carolina mountains I think it is highly prob- 
able that I shall nay them a visit during the hot months. 
I know that all of my Northern friends seem to think that 
to go South in summer time is to court a hot climate, but 
I can assure them that the climate of the mountains of 
the Blue Ridge of North Carolina at those high elevations 
cannot be surpassed in summer time, that is, if one wants 
dry. bracing air, cool nights and no flies or mosquitoes 
whatever, and fine speckled trout fishing. 

Rosert C. Lowry. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Shooting with the Saginaw Crowd. 
(Continued from page 489.) 


On the second day at Grassmere the weather proved 
still cool and cloudy, and not badly adapted to hunting 
purposes. The party paired off much as before, less Mr. 
Huumphreys, who was obliged to return to Saginaw on 
the morning train. Mr. Mershon and [I again shot to- 
gether, but as he also was obliged to go home that 
evening, his train leaving about 4 o'clock, we arranged for 
a short day, and visited again the country over which we 
shot on the day previous. We too had proof enough in 
our own experience of the fickleness of shooting for- 
tune. As on the previous day we had shot in exception- 
ally good luck, killing practically every decent shot we 
had; to-day the reverse was true, and we did some very 
patchy work indeed. First point was won by the setter 
Queen, and Mr. Mershon gave me the shot. I missed 
with the first barrel, and my friend killed the bird an 
instant later. We went on into a willow thicket, and 
again saw Queen pointing. This bird rose full in view 
vi both of us, going up very high to clear the thicket. Mr. 
Mershon nicked it with his first load, and I turned it 
over with mine an instant later, Mr. Mershon’s second 
barrel again catching the bird. He was sure that it fell 
stone dead, but from my vantage point I could see that it 
lugged off and fell more than 100 yards further on. In 
this case old Bob’s invariable success at retrieving re- 
ceived its first setback, for search as we might we never 
found this bird at all. At about the place where I thought 
it was, Bob began to road, and supposing that he was 
about to pick up the bird, I let him get a bit too far 
ahead, and another grouse went out ahead of him, out of 
my reach. 

This was the beginning of our bad luck, and to make a 
sad story short, I may say that we lost two other grouse 
that day which were cut up and fell at no great dis- 
tance. We had less than a dozen birds in our pockets at 
night, and our shooting reputation was only saved by a 
little piece of work which we did on a bevy of quail. 
Thece birds were nut up in the thicket by the dogs, and 
alighted at the edge near some grass. Thev went up 
rapidly. and out of seven which rose we killed six in 
After that Mr. Mershon ‘tilled a 
couple of grouse. long, hard shots in heavy cover. We 
went home that night rather crestfallen. though we d'd 
not find any one of the narty with success very much 
better than our own. Still by this time everv one was 
bringing in the birds, and the arch over the door of the 
old car beran to have auite a snorting look with the long 
festnons of grouse and avail which were hime 119 to coal 
in the chilly air. Take and Harrv aeain nlaved their sarts 
nobly, and at night the triale and disannointments of the 
day were forootten. The Saginaw Crowd has juet as 
good a time in the rovnd 0 at night as it does scattered 
over the country in the day time. 


The Third Day. 





The shooting not proving so gond at Gracemere as was ~ 


anticirated. the car wae drenned down to the sauth and 
storped at Akron early in the morning of the third day. 
Here a half-hour later we were acain met hv Mr. Mer- 
shon, wha came an the #9 train, On the evening orevions 
we had been inined hy Dr Sumner, af Rachecter. N. ¥.. 
who wae to nrove 2 verv decirahle comnanion, and one of 
the fittest to join this ehontine comnany. 


At Akron we were in the hands of our friends. Dp, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


pone [Dee. 90, 1899. 





. Sumner .and Jack Morley off and hunted back 
the track, and Dr. Cross and Mr. Briggs, as usual, made a 
uiet and modest hunt, but a local merchant by name of 
r, Cook took out the party, excepting Mr. Mershon and 
. myself, who were taken in charge by two young gentlé- 
.men of the town and escorted a couple of miles out into 
} the country. These young men had not any dog, and we 
all four shot. together, with what results may be im- 
- agined. 5 
This was not what Mr. Mershon or myself would call a 
red letter day, for bad luck seemed to stay with us. To 
begin with, old Bob began to crouch and run a trail which 
| we. were sure meant partridge, but Queen, in a very un- 
ladylike way, ran in ahead of him and put up two birds. 
A little later she retrieved herself by pointing nicely 
, near a log, and a partridge went out, which I killed. A 
hundred yards on, she pointed stanchly once more, and 
one of, the young men and myself divided on this bird. 
We next went after quail and got a bevy scattered on dr 
leaves, on which we all did very bad work, sometimes all 
missing the same birds, and sometimes all shooting into 
it—a very sad state of affairs. We had less than a dozen 
birds between us when dusk came on, and Mr. Mershon 
and I ‘started on foot for town, the others going to a 
farm house nearby for the team. We had walked nearly 
to town in the dusk, when, looking back down the road 
for the team, I saw a bunch of birds closely packed fly 
across the road toward a little stubble field. Against the 
sky line they seemed as large as prairie chickens, but I 
knew they must be quail. e hurried across the fence 
and in a moment were among them. With very good 
luck, we knocked down five out of six shots, almost in the 
dark, Mr. Mershon killing two very long shots indeed, but 
we lost two birds in the hurry, and so we finished our 
_ walk and our day of somewhat monotonous ill fortune. 
Arrived at the car we found that everybody else had 
had good luck. Dr. Sumner came in with five partridges 
in his pockets. He was,weary and footsore, having had 
. to walk more than five,miles from the point where he 
had struck the railroad, Jack Morley had, if I remember 
correctly, three partri 4nd quite a little string of quail. 
He complained bitterly of his poor shooting, and said he 
had seen birds enough:to have made a fine bag. The 
Cook party brought in a lot of quail and reported fine 
sport, though the birds were mostly marked down in hard 
swamp country. Mr. Cook said that he had fired thirty- 
five shots during the day, and all the others reported 
plenty of excitement. The game piled up in the middle of 
the floor of the drawing room that evening made a goodly 
show. And then, I ween, a dark frown sat upon the 
features of Billy Mershon as he realized that he had not 
been in it. “We’ll move the car to-morrow further down 
the track,” said he. “I'll take you into the country above 
Guilford, and we'll get plenty of quail, even if we don’t 
seefi any partridges.” There was some demur to this 
from ‘those who had had good luck in Akron, but it was 
finally decided to make the shift the following morning. 


The Fourth Day. 

The fourth day dawned clear and pleasant, and we set 
forth to do or die. The plan was to hunt from the little 
Station where the car had: stopped in parties much as 

«above indicated, with exception of Jack Morley, Dr. 
‘Sumner, Mr. Mershon and myself. Jack Morley went 
‘back over his country near Akron, coming down on a 
later*-train. Mr. Mershon, Dr. Sumner and myself 
- dropped off the car about four or five miles above Guil- 


s ford,.where the conductor obligingly slowed down for us. 


Dr.-Cross-and .Mr. Briggs as usual kept close at home, 
‘and. for-them I may say they had better luck than any 
of;us, their bag being eighteen birds, more than any other 
two'guns brought in that day. Mr. Harvey and Mr. Geo. 
‘Morley began to pick up in their shooting and added a 
handsome bunch of birds to the strings. Jack Morley had 
his pockets: bulging when he joined us. Mr. McCarty 


The little party of three of which I was a member had 
‘a most enjoyable day, and I must say I never was out 
with two better shooting companions in all my life, my 
only complaint against them being that they shoot too 
well to be in my class. We found this country an open 
‘farming country, and ideal in its appearance for quail, 
though we put up only three or four bevies during the 
day, these, as usual, taking to the thickets after the first 
‘rise. Dr. Sumner took his pointer and went around one 
edge of a bit of wood, while Mr. Mershon and myself fol- 
lowed Bob in the opposite direction, Queen having been 
-left at home on this day. Presently we heard a couple of 
‘shots and soon after saw Dr. Sumner motioning us to 
come up. 
“Did you get any?” said Mr. Mershon. 
“Only two,” said Dr. Sumner, calmly, He was about 
the coolest, calmest man I ever did see. It was with this 
same calmness that he explained to us where the birds 
were marked down. They seemed to haye run together at 
-once-after lighting, for they went up wild ahead of the 
‘dogs, and all in a bunch, Mr. Mershon scoring the only 
»chance, a long shot to the left. We-+marked them again 
among some old logs, but the birds flew very wild and 
were hard to handle. ‘Even Mr. Mershon missed ‘one, but 
fan instant later Dr. Sumner cut down one under what I 
called the hardest sort of conditions, --The bird sprang 
directly in front of him and crossed back, very high and 
‘dropping swiftly. -To kill this shot one must hold: far 
, ybelow the: bird, something. which few le have the 
. merve-to do. -Dr. Sumner did the trick handsomely and 


» had been obliged to go home. 


~-put the bird ‘in ‘his pocket as calmly as if he were used to 


-doihg that sort-of thing right along. I got one shot here 


. sand managed ‘to stop -my- meat. 


s, After that things became a little confused. _The wind 
was very high, and shooting was difficult, the quail putting 
up a game that day which was hard for both dogs and 
‘men, For my own part, I went entirely out of even my 
usual bad form, and fain would draw veil over the occur- 
rances that followed. .I don’t believe I averaged one 
quail in three-shots. The old stagers who were with me 

‘were much steadier, and the unruffied Dr. Sumner con- 
tinued to put bird after bird in his pockets, each time 
a eepteceiney cough as (e- =. — , coalty 
_apologizing for. shooting so well: In in 

Doctor and I shot: to- 
eveting were 


_ things. 


‘that countrywhich we call the. West. 


‘Revolutionary War. ! 
-American settlements were then in what we naw call 


phantoms, and when we knocked them down they would 
disappear even before the noses of two as good field dogs 
as I ever saw, We lost during the day eight birds’ which 
we knocked down and ‘did not find. Once Dr. Sumner’s 
pointer, after trailing the bevy down wind for fully 200 
yards, gave us a splendid 2 rare out of which we got a 
fine bevy rise together. e knocked down four birds, 
which fell on naked blue grass sod, yet we never picked 
up but two of them, the others being crippled and escap- 
ing. The balance of this bevy we marked in a little 
clump, and Dr. Sumner going in killed two in the heavy 
cover. I crippled one and missed one as they came out of 
the thicket, and Mr. Mershon wiped my eye handsomel 

on one of these from his station at the fence beyond. He 


. then knocked down a second bird, which fell in plain 


sight on the blue grass, but this bird too got away, and 
we began to lose faith in all mundane things, for Bob had 
never allowed this to happen in all his days before, and 
Dr. Sumner’s pointer is also usually safe to locate what 
comes down, At this warm corner Dr, Summer pro- 
ceeded to stop another bird, which had run along the 
fence, and he and Mr. Mershon divided honors on a 40- 
yards stop on a bird which made back toward the heavy 
cover. 

We drew a good many blanks after that, until later in 
the afternoon, when Dr. Sumner found another bevy, 
which he marked down scattered along the edge of a 
swamp. Here I fear I spoiled part of his pleasure. His 
pointer made a beautiful point and the Doctor stepped up 
to take a picture of him with the kodak which he had 
brought along for that purpose. Thoughtlessly stepping 
to one side in order to cover the bird should it go 
up, my action caused the dog to turn about, and the bird 
rose from between his feet. As the Doctor had laid down 
his gun, he could not shoot, and I killed the bird, though 
I had spoiled the picture. The Doctor took this very 
calmly, and with equal calmness he wiped my eye four or 
five times within the next hour on some singles which we 
got scattered in an open wood, Here we lost Mr. Mer- 
shon, and practically wound up our day’s shooting. It 
was dusk when Dr, Sumner and I got back to the car. I 
think he had just under a dozen birds for his aay’s 
work, Mr. Mershon and I being much less fortunate. 
Others reported that more birds were found right near 
the car than further out in the country. 

This closed the hunt for me, and indeed for most of 
the party, as the car ran into Saginaw that night. This, 
however, was chiefly for coal and provisions, for on the 
following morning some of the gentlemen pulled out north 
again with the car, bound this time for Omar. I am 
sorry to say that the latter trip was hardly more success- 
ful than those reported above. I never had a more de- 
lightful time in my life, and it would be a privilege tc 
shoot with the Saginaw Crowd even if one got nothing 
at all, but it could hardly be said that we had very heavy 
shooting on this occasion. We took an inventory on the 
car before we reached Saginaw, and discovered thet the 
entire party had brought in 154 quail and 30 partridges. 
This seems like a pretty big pile of game, if you see it all 
together. Yet it took eight guns the best of four days 
to make the bag, and during the time I do not think any 
one man bagged a dozen birds on any one day. As in this 
party there were some wing shots as good as any in the 
land, it may be seen that the supply of birds was none too 
good on this country. The Omar trip was practically a 
blank. Yet the car was not to cease its wanderings, but 
was kept in comnfission for the best of the following 
week, Mr. George Morley especially being emphatic in his 
assertion that he was out for a week’s quail shooting and 
he intended to have it. By later letters from Saginaw, I 
am advised that two or three other points were visited, 
and that finally they did get some fairly good shooting, 
though not so good as they might have expected it a 
couple of years ago. Mr. Mershon, who was making 
positively his last appearance when I left him at Saginaw, 
managed to sneak out again, this time for better results. 
On one day he hunted Queen alone, and she made him 
nineteen points with only one flush, and he killed eleven 
partridges and six quail. He got one bunch of four 
partridges and killed all four. Therefore, I may say that 
our ill success of the earlier days was fully avenged. Dr. 
Sumner also had some sport after I left the party, one 
day four partridge and eight quail, and I am advised that 
George Morley completed the ruin of the gabardine suit 
with which he started out, and added many quail to his 
string before he decided that his hunt was over. 

Such are some of the nearby wanderings of the Saginaw 
Crowd, all of them business men, all of them -sports- 
men, and I may faithfully add exceedingly hard men to 
leave behind, whether as shooters or as hosts. 


The Founding of St. Louis. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Nov. 10.—There is a certain interest, 
which increases as one gets into the habit, of prowling 
around in the ancient history of familiar. places and 
As I have sometimes mentioned, I have found 
considerable pleasure in reading about the beginnings of 
When one is 
forced to study history as a schoolboy, it goes against the 
grain; but the history habit, once taken up from choice, 
is quite a different thing. : 

Perhaps a good many of us are in the habit of dating 
everything ,in America from the Fourth of July and the 
It is popularly supposed that. the 


the East, and it is getting very fashionable to write nov- 
els located: in the Revolutionary period and Revolution- 


ary territory. As a matter of fact, however, there was 


a West even at the time of the Revolutionary War, and 
a West whose drama was so vivid that no one has yet 
needed to write fiction about it. The progress of the 
French settlements westward along the St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes, and thence inte the Mississippi Valley, 
began nearly three hundred years ago. The upper. Mis- 
sissippi Valley was taken by the French, while the mouth 
of the Mississippi, which would naturally have belonged 
to the early Spanish explorers, srs Aneel from hand 
to hand between the French and | sh, Meantime, be- 


English and still faintly Spanish. That is to say, it 
Fad had this:mixed complexion at a date long before our 
Revolutionary War. Already there had begun the open- 
ing of that t Northwest country later to be known 
as the Louisiana Purchase. The genesis ofthe American 
trapper and fur trader may thus be seen to clearly ante- 
date the Revolutionary era. «Fw Ape 

If in the popular mind the Mississippi River be indis- 
solubly associated with the idea of a mighty commerce, 
so is the Missouri River equally suggestive of a land of 
Homeric adventure. Sometimes I trace out the course 
of that crooked stream upon the map, figuring in my own 
mind the different points where I have crossed it, and 
then thinking what those places must have been a hun- 
dred years and more ago. Perhaps not every one may 
remember at first thought that the city of St. Louis, the 
gateway of that old Land of Great Adventures, the val- 
ley of the Missouri, was founded before the Revolution- 
ary War. It was holding on in the even tenor of its way 
as a growing trading point in those troublous days after 
the Revolutionary War when the Americans living west 
of the Alleghany Mountains were figuring on starting 
one or two new republics of their own, and when Gen. 
Wilkinson, once of the American army, was intriguing 
with the Spanish commandant at New Orleans to hand 
over the whole Ohio Valley, to be added to the provinces 
of Spain. Gen. Wilkinson seems not to have been a gen- 
tleman, but a gent, He did not arrive. : 

Now, as to the founding of St. Louis, supposing that 
this beginning of the Northwest seems as interesting to 
everybody else as it does to me, we are to imagine the 
French up the Mississippi River, the Spanish down the 
river, and the English claiming the east bank of the river. 
The French were in temporary control in Louisiana, and 
in 1762 a gentleman by the name of D’Abadie was Direc- 
tor-General. They had a great way in those days of giv- 
ing exclusive rights to some fellow to trade or hold lands 
exclusively, over a territory bigger than all outdoors. 
M. D’Abadie farmed out the exclusive trading right with 
the savages of the Missouri and “all nations residing west 
of the aaa River” to a company formed under 
the name of M. Laclede Ligueste, Antoine Moxan and 
Company. If these gentlemen had had a notion of what 
this Western country was going to be, they would prob- 
ably have felt sorry that they could not hold it all down. 
As it was, they were satisfied to begin with the building 
of one modest little settlement. 

M. Laclede Ligueste was advance agent of the com- 
pany, and he went up the river on Aug. 3, 1763. He ar- 
rived in Illinois, Nov. 3, 1763. Meantime, by one of the 
pleasant little changes of the time, France had ceded to 
England all the settlement on the Illinois side of the 
Mississippi River. On the Missouri side of the river 
there was only the settlement of St. Genevieve, and here 
Laclede could not get a house big enough to store his 
trading goods. Making temporary arrangements at Fort 
Chartres, on the Illinois side, Laclede set out to look for 
a town site of his own, and after canvassing all of that 
country he settled upon the site where the city of St. 
Louis now stands. 

This was in the month of December, 1763. Laclede’s 
companion in this search for a townsite was a young 
man named Auguste Chouteau, ancestor of the prominent 
Chouteau family who are still citizens of St. Louis. My 
friend Mr. Horace Kephart has sent me a little pam- 
phlet showing a part of the ancient “Chouteau Narrative,” 
describing how the settlement of St. Louis was made. 
Laclede blazed some trees with his own hand and laid 
out the lines of the town. He and Chouteau then returned to 
Fort Chartres to look after their goods. In February, 
1764, they went back with boats and men to the town- 
site. On March 14, 1764, the men actually went to work, 
first building the shed for a store room, and then going 
on_ with their cabins. 

These first builders were much bothered by Indians, of 
whom numbers came and camped around the growing 
settlement, but the latter were finally induced to go away, 
and after they had left, a few families, with women and 
children, came from the other French settlements on both 
sides of the river and settled at “St. Louis,” as this settle- 
ment was now named in honor of Louis XV. 

Meantime, other matters were shaping themselves to 
the gain of the embryo city. The treaty of 1762 had given 
the Illinois country to England, and orders went out 
from the Governor-General of Louisiana to M. de Neyon 
de Villiers, who was then Governor of upper Louisiana. 
or Illinois, to evacuate all that country. Neyon was an 
odd genius, and he thought he would cut something of a 
swath if he went down the Mississippi with a big retinue. 
So he told pretty much all the French folk around these 
upper settlements that they would better move out and go 
down the river into French territory, where they would 
be free from the English and could live as they liked. 
A’ great many people left the old Illinois French set- 

.tlements and went down the river with him, in spite of 
the advice of Laclede, who understood what the little 
game of Neyon was. By this time there had been another 
change of affairs at New Orleans, and that country was 
now in the hands of Spain, so the unfortunate families 
‘who had. followed Neyon down the river were much 
worse off than. if they had stayed where th 


“were. 
nenty all who were left up the river listened to Laclede, 
and Fort Chartres and the other little setlements there- 
abouts were practically abandoned by the French, who 


_all moved:over to the new town of St. Louis. And there 
.you are. 4 ' 


Ten years. before the War of the Revolution we were 
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“* hain of bear,’ venison ‘tongue, buffalo tongue. Roast— 


Loin of buffalo, mountain’ sheep; wild goose, quail, red- 
duck, Englich ha Sapvertin ituh pesthage ridg 

lw re, wing teal, partridge, widgeon, 
brant, ‘saddle:of venison; p' s, mallard duck, prairie 
chicken, wild turkey; spotted grouse, black. bear,. opos- 
sum, leg of elk, woodduck; sandhill. crane, ‘ruffed grouse, 

cinnamon bear. :-Broiled—Bluewing teal, jacksnipe, black- 

ibirds, reed birds,- partridge, ‘pheasants, quail,‘ibutterball 

duck, English -snipe, rice birds, redwing starlitig, marsh | 
birds, plover; gray squirrel, buffalo steak, rabbits, veni- 

son steak. Entreés—Antelope steak, rabbit braisé, fillet 

of ‘grouse, venison: cutlet, ragout of bear, hunter style; 

oyster pie. Salads—Shrimp, prairie ‘chicken, celery. 

Ornamental: dishes—Pyramid of game, en Bellevue. 

Boned ‘duck, au naturel. Pyramid of wild goose liver in 

jelly. The coon out at night. Boned quail, in plumage. 

Redwing starling on tree. Partridge in nest. Prairie 

chicken en socle. Among the guests was Long John 

Wentworth, who had been present at the first dinner, 

thirty-one years ago. 

At,the above dinner Mr. Hallock was the guest of 
honor, and he makes the following comment,.with some 
description of his earlier wanderings, which show. him 
to have been something of an old-timer himself: 

“This is interesting especially to-me, as I was a guest 
at the third of these game dinners, which was given at-the 
.old Briggs House in Chicago in the early fall of 1858. 
I think it was-about Oct. 1. Don’t remember the-exact 
date. I had just returned from northern Minnesota, hav- 
ing. footed it all the way from St. Paul to the Red River 
-of the North. Buffalo meat was still possible at the date 
of the twenty-first annual dinner in 1886, though be- 
coming quite scarce. I was Mr. Drake’s guest of honor, 
as my trip was considered quite an adventure... I wrote 
arper’s Magazine same year. There were no 
.settlement north of St. Joseph, except a Catholic Indian 
mission, then located twenty miles from St. Cloud, and 
ninety-five miles north of St. Paul. Indians were some- 
.what troublesome even then, but did not break out until 
the massacre of 1862. After the insurrection was sup- 
pressed. thirty-six of the red ringleaders were hung at 
Shakopee at one time. A friend of mine on the frontier 
lost his wife and family during his absence from home— 
all tomahawked. . He afterward evened up with the In- 
dian by bapgeeting him and taking his entire scalp, ears 
and all. This specimen came into my hands later on, 
and after some years I donated it to the Long. Island 
Historical Society of Brooklyn, where it is now. Quite a 


curiosity.” 
> An Operatic Singing Mouse. 


Mr. Earnest Seton Thompson, the well-known nat- 
uralist and artist, writes me regarding an operatic sing- 
ing mouse, which seems to have annexed itself to his 
menage: “Since last I wrote you, an operatic’ singing 
school has moved into our rookery. To-day our Erse 
domestic remarked: ‘It’s just wonderful how that there 
singing mouse has improved since the operatic school 
tuk the lower flat.’” 


Dog in a Bag. 


You see all sorts of funny things in a city.. This morn- 
ing as I was going down to my office I saw a woman 
carrying a rat terrier. The air was sharp’ with the first 
cold wave we have had, and the woman had inserted the 
dog carefully into a paper bag, out of which ‘its head pro- 
truded ‘very comfortably. This was really. not at all a 
‘bad idea, as any one can testify who ever wore a paper 
vest... * E. Hoven. 

480 Caxton Buritpine, Chicago, Il. 


' New England. 


Boston, Dec. 23.—The big-game season, on the Me- 
gantic preserve was a good one. Mr. L. Dana Chapmun, 
secretary and treasurer, finds that fully 100 deer were 
taken on the lands of the preserve during the open season 
‘by members and invited guests. Partridge shooting was 
the best for years, with duck shooting good. It wili be 
‘remembered that the fishing season was ‘a particularly 
satisfactory one, and the club management is doing 
everything possible to keep the fishing up, and even to 

reatly improve it. Mr. Chapman himself has made a 
ate trip to ‘the preserve, and has landed’ more saiinon 
there than any other member, or anybody else in fact. 

‘He landed 5,000 there on his last trip, though it was im the 
midst of the close season. They were little fellows, huw- 
ever, and larided into the waters for restocking. Mr. 
Chapman then went over to Jo Merry Lake, and was 
fortunate enough to have just the right fall of snow the 
night he arriv But the next morning was Sunday, and 
‘legal close time. In the afternoon-he was out with nis 
‘guide. Soon they saw what the guide at first pronouticed 
to be a cow moose in the thicket, but turning abou it 
‘proved to be a big buck deer. This one was located, and 
early Monday morning Mr. Chapman had him. The 
next day he shot another, and was much pleased with his 
= “Good tracking'snow did the business. 
> The weather is against the pickerel fishermen in this 
State.’ Not a particle of ice, and little signs of any. The 
‘watef is also very low in the pickerel ponds. Christmas 
day the fishermen’ cannot have'their usual sport. fishing 
‘through ‘the ice. ‘ But ‘some of them are bound to try. 
They have provided themselves with “bobs,” and will 
set their lines from boats. The line is attached to the 
float or ‘bob by means of a little lever that projects froin 
‘one’ side. Nearly opposite this lever is attached a little 

.. When' the fish is on and pulls the lever down the 

is up. Indeed, all the jerky motions of biting and 
‘swallowing the bait are communicated to the flag, and 
those who follow the flags with a boat say thai the 
sport is really more exciting than ice fehing A big 
pickerel will run with bob and all, and often pursuit 
with the boat is very exciting. 

The ponds in Maine are generally frozen over, though 
the oe lakes a ane! — oo h the sume, 

very , some good catc of pic are being made. 

of-fishermen went from Lewiston to ai pon7 in 

the other. dav .and.returned with forty-one 
They claim that the very-low water makes the 
more pores! Sie Winthrop ‘and Monmoth 
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“The ‘Minnesota ‘Indian Case. 


St. Paut, Minn., Dec. 22,—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I send rn the text of the decision of our Supreme Court 
in the Indian hunting case. It is almost a reversal of the 
former decision in the Selkirk case. Our able Attorney- 
General, W. B. Douglass, fully believes with Justices 
Mitchell and Start, and says the decision will not stand. 
Of course, the Attorney-General had nothing to do with 
prosectiting the case; that was done by Mr. Donley, the 
attorney of the Game and Fish Commission, who, when 
the verdict was against him, ought to have moved for a 
rehearing, but instead let the matter drop. I believe with 
the Attorney-General that when a chance is presented to 
again try a similar case the verdict will be as Messrs. 
Mitchell and Start have written it. I. 





STATE OF MINNESOTA, SUPREME Court, OcToBeR TERM, 
A. D. 1809. No. 18. 


State of Minnesota, Appellant,-vs. Al Cooney, Defendant; 
Julia Selkirk, Intervenor-Respondent. 


Syllabus. 


While the State authorities have a very extensive 
jurisdiction over the territory included in the White 
Earth Indian reservation in this State, held, the tribal In- 
dians on the reservation have under their treaties with 
the United States, and the acquiescence of the State for 
over thirty years, a license to hunt and fish on the reserva- 
tion in their usual and traditional manner in order to pro- 
cure food for themselves, notwithstanding that the Siate 
laws prohibit such fishing and hunting. , 

Order affirmed. 

Opinion, 


This is an action of replevin for the meat of fourteen 
deer. The action is brought in the name of the State by 
authority of the Board of Game and Fish Commissioners, 
under the claim that such meat was in the possession of 
the defendant after five days after the close of the open 
season, contrary to Sec. 14, Chap. 221, L. 1897. Julia 
Selkirk intervened, and in her complaint of interven- 
tion alleges that at the time of the seizure of the game 
under the writ of replevin herein, such game was on the 
White Earth Indian reservation in this State, and she 
was in the possession of the same and the owner thereof; 
that she is an Indian by birth and a member of one of the 
tribes of Chippewa Indians dwelling on said reservation, 
and was both at the time of the seizure of said game 
_under the writ and at the time she acquired the saine, 
authorized by the United States to trade and barter with 
the Indians on the reservation. That during the time 
when the killing and possession of deer is authorized by 
the laws of this State, certain tribal Indians lawfully be- 
longing upon the reservation killed the deer thereon and 
during such open season, bartered the same to her, and 
that she held the same for the purpose of bartering the 
same to the Indians on the reservation and of supplying 
the children attending the Indian school thereon with 
meat, and that no part of the meat was ever removed or 
intended to be removed from the reservation except by 
plaintiff under said writ. 

Plaintiff demurred to this complaint on the ground 
that it does not state either a cause of action or a defense, 
and appealed from an order overruling the demurrer. In 
our opinion, the order appealed from should be affirmed. 
In Selkirk vs. Stephens, 72 Minn., 335, we had occasion to 
go into the history of the White Earth reservation. The 
territory covered by the reservation ceased to be Indian 
country in 1855, as it was in that year ceded by the Indians 
to the United States, and the laws of the United States 
and of the Territory of Minnesota were then e: tended over 
the ceded lands, which remained in that condition until 
after Minnesota was admitted as a State in 1858, and 
until 1864, when a new treaty was made with the Indians, 
and 1867, when another treaty was made, whereby these 
ceded lands were set apart as a reservation, and the In- 
dians have since resided and maintained their tribal re- 
lations upon the same. : 

We are of the opinion that while under those circum- 
stances the jurisdiction of the State authorities over the 
territory covered by this reservation is very extensive, it 
is not so extensive as to enable the State authorities to 
destroy or impair the efficacy of the guardianship of the 
United States Government over the Indians, or destroy 
the effect of the treaties of the United States Government 
with the Indians. To prohibit the Indian from fishing 
and hunting in order to procure food for his own con- 
sumption, would undoubtedly impair or destroy such 
efficacy. He is less vicious, more contented and more 
easily controlled when he is allowed to follow his tradi- 
tional habits. 

He acquires the habits and learns to follow the pur- 
suits of civilized man but slowly. By compelling him 
suddenly to break. off his old habits and attempting to 
compel him to form new ones. he becomes a loafer anda 
vagabond, both dangerous and criminal, who is a menace 
to the safety: and well-being of all the civilized communi- 
ties in the vicinity of his reservation. The State has 
without objection for more than thirty years permtted the 
tribal government to exist within its borders on this 
reservation, and we are. of the opinion that the State can- 
not at this late day do any act which will practically 
destroy that government. Though they are both con- 
nected with the Federal Government, the tribal govern- 
ment and. the State Government are rather foreign to 
each other, and the rights as against each other, of 
governments foreign to each other. usually grow up out 
of acquiescence and traditions. We do.not wish to be 
understood as holding that as between the State Govern- 
ment and the tribal government, tradition and acqui- 
escence will have any.such an extensive effect as it will 
between governments wholly foreign to each other; but 

still, we think such tradition and acquiescence as be- 
tween the State Government_and the tribal government 
may. have sufficient effect to give the tribe a license to 
mt snd ien within the epuaderiee of the aren as 
$s peculiar right is practically spensable to main- 
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in that assumption. It is said in U.S. vs. Halliday, 3 
Wall, 407 (419): “In reference to matters of this kind, it 
is the rule of this court to follow the action of the exccu- 
tion and other political departments of the Government, 
whose more special duty it is to determine such affairs. 
If by them the Indians are recognized as a tribe, this. 
court must.do.the same.” After thirty years of the mutual 
recognition by both the.Federal and State governments of 
the right of these Indians to do something so esseuitial 
to their tribal relations, we are of the opinion that ihe 
courts should follow this mutual recognition and hold 
that while the title to all the wild game is in the State, ihe 
Indians have a license to hunt on the reservation in their 
usual and traditional manner in order to procure food. for 
themselves. In Selkirk vs. Stephens, supra, we held: 
“This limitation of the power of the State does not arise 
from the fact that the laws of the State are not opesative 
upon this reservation, but it grows’ out of the personal 
relations of such Indians to the general Governinent. 
They are its wards,.and under its guardianship and con- 
trol, and the State may not interfere with or impair the 
efficacy of such guardianship.” 

The. Federal courts have strongly maintained the right 
of the Federal Government to prevent any action by either 
the State or the private citizen which will impair the 
efficacy of the guardianship of the Federal Government 
over its Indian wards. See U. S. vs. Halliday, supra; 
U. S. vs. Boyd. 42 U. S. App., 637; the Cherokee Nation 
vs. Georgia, 5 Pet., 1; Worcester vs. Georgia, 6 Pet., 515. 

The two latter cases are instructive and much in puint 
here. Georgia was one of the thirteen original colonies, 
and clearly from the time of the treaty of peace with Eng- 
land (if not from the time of the declaration of inde- 
pendence) to the time the United States Constitution took 
effect, Georgia had jurisdiction over the Indians within 
her borders if any white man’s government had such 
jurisdiction. But notwithstanding that, it was held in 
these two cases that such jurisdiction devolved on the 
United States Government. 

But if this game was killed or was being held, not for 
personal consumption by the Indians on the reservation, 
but for sale or disposal to persons other than the tribal 
Indians or for shipment off the reservation, then such 
game is not protected by the license of the Indians to 
hunt in their traditional manner, and may be seized by 
the State authorities whenever this can be done without 
interfering with the person of the Indian in whose custody 
or possession the game may be, even though it is so 
seized on the reservation. Whether the game here in 
question is protected by such license would ordinarily be 
a question for the jury, and cannot be determined on this 
demurrer. Canty, J. 

Order affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Collein and Mr. Justice Buck concur. 


Dissenting Opinion. 


I am unable to approve this opinion. 

It seems to me that in view of the history of this so- 
called reservation given in Selkirk vs. Stephens, 72 
Minn., 335, the only logical conclusion is that the State 
has full and complete jurisdiction of the territory, and 
that the right of the Indians to kill game upon it is subject 
to all the game laws of the State. It may be that the 
remedies of the State for the enforcement of these laws 
are incomplete so far as the persons of the Indians are 
concerned; but, if so, it is not because the laws do not 
apply to Indians, but because of the exclusive guardian- 
ship of the Federal Government over tribal Indians on a 
reservation. 

This, however, would not stand in the way of the State 
reclaiming its own property. 

I do not see any sufficient basis for the position that by 
tradition and acquiescence the State has given the Indians 
a right to hunt and fish unrestricted by its game laws. 
Game laws were in force when the Government placed 
the Indians on these lands. If the State has in years past 
failed to enforce these laws as to Indians, the same is 
true as to white men. But if there is any such traditional 
license it does not extend beyond the right of an Indian 
to kill game on reservations, irrespective of State game 
laws, for his own personal consumption as food. It 
certainly cannot extend to the right to kill or keep gume 
in violation of the law for the purpose of making 11 an 
article of commerce and sale. It is not the policy oi the 
United States to perpetuate the tribal relation among 
Indians. On the contrary, its object is to induce the 
Indians to abandon their tribal relation and adopt the 
habits of civilized life as soon as possble. The only in- 
terest the Government can have is to preserve for their 
Indian wards such rights as are essential to their existcnce 
while they do maintain the tribal relation. In view of 
the fact that tribal Indians who have not adopted the 
habits of civilized life are accustomed to depend largely 
on the fruits of the chase for their food, it may be neces- 
sary that they should be allowed to kill game for that 
purpose on their reservations all the year irrespective of 
the closed season under State laws. But there is no 
necessity that they should be allowed to kill it -for the 
purpose of sale to others. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that these Indians realize very little from the 
game which they sell, and what little they. do realize is 
quickly squandered. The idea of these, Indians buying 
game from those who keep it for sale will cause.a smile of 
incredulity on the part of those who know them best; but 
even if they do sometimes buy it, it is the Indian who kills 
and sells the game, or the trader who keeps it for sale, and 
not the Indian who buys it for food, who is benefited. If 
an Indian has the money with which to buy venison he is 
able to buy beef or some other article of food with his 

" of no more effectual method of depleting 
game in both Indian reservations and the adjacent country 
than to hold that they may kill it for purposes of barter 
and sale, or that traders may buy and keep it for sale 
during the closed season. 

As far as I would be willing to go is that conceding. 
without deciding, that a tribal Indian. has the, right to kill 
game on this so-called reservation coe e closed 
season for consumption as food by ‘himself. and family. 
this ic the limit of his right; that the right does not extend 
to killing or keeping it for sale, even to other Indians. 

‘ 6 Mirenet., J. 

I concur in the views of Mr: Justice Mitchell. 

-._ f Sragt, C. J. 
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A California View. 


From the San Francisco Chronicle. 


“A system of game laws has been gradually developed 
in this State which might be correctly designated “A Code 
for the Encouragement of Poaching.” Every step in its 
development has been taken under cover of the pretense 
that it was necessary to save game from extermination. 

The American theory regarding wild animals at |jarge— 
whether birds of the air, beasts of the field or fishes in the 
waters of the earth—is that the ownership is invested in 
the public, and as common property may be captured or 
killed at will. It also presumes that game is a source of 
subsistance upon which all classes can draw without 
favor. To prevent thé wanton destruction and exter- 
mination of game closed seasons have been established 
when its capture is prohibited. To that extent game laws 
are beneficent and necessary. 

But under the pretext of protecting game from an- 
nihilation legislation has overreached itself and laws have 
been enacted which cperate strictly in the interest of the 
wealthier classes in the community and solely for their 
pleasure. Through the agency of these laws clubs have 
been organized for sporting purposes only, and the game 
of the State is fast being reserved for them. Their pre- 
serves extend over wild and uncultivable land formerly 
accessible to everybody, gamekeepers have been installed 
to exclude every one except club members, and poaching 
has, as a natural consequence, followed and been stamped 
by the courts as a crime. 

The latest legal device for the encouragement of poach- 
ing has been introduced under the plea that it is a neces- 
sary police regulation for the common good. Never was a 
greater fiction grafted upon any code of laws. The 
ordinance which has been adopted by a great many coun- 
ties in the State, Santa Cruz joining the list last Saturday, 
prohibiting the shipment of game elsewhere for sale, pre- 
sumes that the killing of game as a pastime and a luxury 
for a class is no offense, while its slaughter for food for 
the common people is a crime. Another incentive to 
poaching has thus been introduced into our game laws. 

We are now drawing the lines between the rich and 
the poor in our game laws, nearly if not quite as sharply 
as they are defined in the Old World, where the former 
have a monopoly of nearly everything that runs or flies or 
swims, while the latter. to gratify the appetite, must re- 
sort to stealth and poaching, which was once a capital 
offense. Only one step more needs to be taken to put our 
game laws on the same plane as those of Europe. namely, 
making it unlawful for any one to carry a shotgun with- 
out payment of a license. i . 

Nothing can be more obnoxious to the American mind 
than class legislation. The State Constitution directly 
forbids it. Yet the sportsmen’s clubs seein to have in- 
vented a police regulation which overrides the Constitu- 
tion and gives privileges to one class of citizens denied to 
all others 

Assuming that the public interests require the preserva- 
tion of game the State and national reservations and the 
public Jands will always serve as preserves. Laws pro- 
hibiting the killing of game on the reservations and dur- 
ing the seasons of propagation would clearly meet all re- 
quirements for saving wild animals and set up no class 
distinction. Beyond that it does not seem possible for the 
State to go without drawing class lines and encroaching 
upon individual rights. unless the law of trespass can be 
so amended as not to include wild land in private owner- 
ship incavable of cultivation, entered unon for the shoot- 
ing of the game temporarily occunying it. With such a 
system of game laws the encouragement of poaching 
would be reduced to a minimum. 





Consul-General Turner’s Moose. 


Ortawa, Dec. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
noticed in your issue of Dec. 9 an effusion from Mr. W. 
W. Hastings, of Jersey City, in which he refers facetivusly 
to my big moose. 

Now, my good friends Hastings starts off by saying: 
“I know Consul-General Turner. I stopped for three 
years in Waterbury on my way south to New York.” It 
took my friend Hastings a long time to get from Water- 
bury to New York, as he stayed “three years in Water- 
bury,” and the distance is only eighty-eight miles. ‘or 
heaven’s sake what was he doing, if he was on his way 
to New York, to stay three years in Waterbury? I don't 
blame him for staying there if his objective point was 
Jersey City; and the only fault I have to find is that he 
did not stay there for good instead of finally landing in 
the home of the mosquito. [ 

I presume friend Hastings has been shooting mosquitoes 
in Jersey (not to mention craps), and has come to the 
conclusion that that is the largest game there is. I don't 
biame him for thinking so, for I have not heard that 
he has been out of New Jersey for some time. 

He refers to the fact, or rather implies, that : “Lo the 
poor Indian” was “under the influence’? when :he csti- 
mated the weight of my moose-as 1.800 pounds..1.am 
very sorry to say I did not have any of Hastings’ “jersey 
lightning” with:me; if I had any of it I presume I could 
have got the Indian to say that it weighed 2,800 instead 
of 1 800 pounds. I cannot take very long paces myself, 
consequently I got the Indian to pace it for me, and as he 
said 420 sardx, | took his word for it as to the distance at 
which the moose was killed. 

This moose, as Mr. Hastings would like to imply, was 
not a contorionist.. He was not standing on his head at 
the time he was shot, but he stood on his head imime- 
diately after. The heart was not in the moose’s mouth, 
for no doubt the moose had enough presence of mind to 
swallow it; neither were his shoulders vp near his 
mouth, as Mr. Hastings would imply. -Our friend, the 
moose, had his heart in the normal place. and it only 
goes to show that Mr. Hastings is entirely ignorant of 
the anatomy of the moore when he asks how it went 
through his shoulders and heart at the tame time. 1 can 
only say to friend Hastings that the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. and if he will onlv come to Ottawa and 
be my guest while: he is here, T will show him the head 
and antlers’of the “1,.800-pound moore.” and if he dues 
pot say it is the biggest moose head: that’ he ever saw, I 
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will make him a present of the cheapest Waterbury 
watch | can buy. - 

Come up, Hastings, and I will show you some hunt- 
ing, or rather tell you the locality to go where you can 
kill something larger than the Jersey mosquito, and give 
you the best time that you ever had in your life while you 
stay in the Ottawa district. 

I will say to the editor of Forest anp Stream that it 
will give me much pleasure to send as soon as it is 
mounted a photograph of the head of the “1,800-pound 
moose” with the full measurements of it. 

In conclusion to Mr. Hastings, I am sorry to say that 
the Government does not cay me with a range finder. 
I presume that Mr. Hastings would need no range finder 
at forty rods. They don't keep any “Jersey forty-rod” 
up here. but if he would send up a little of the kind he 
can recommend I should try it on the Indian if it wasn’t 
against the law. 

Doesn't it seem like another case of the pot calling the 
kettle black for a life insurance man to question the 
veracity of even an Indian? E. Turner. 


Two Men of the Early West. 


Ruxton and Williams. 


Denver, Colo., Dec. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your issue of Dec. 9 Brother Hough, in his art.cle 
entitled “Chicago and the West,” gives considerable in- 
formaiion about two quite celebrated characters in this 
Western country in the early part of its history; namely, 
George Frederick Ruxton and Bill Williams. I[ judge vy 
Mr. Hotigh’s review of Ryxton that he had read only 
one of .the latter's books, namely, “Life in the Far West.” 
Ruxton published two books. His first was an account of 
his earlier experiences in this region of country, and the 
one above mentioned was largely written by some one 
after his death. The reference to Ruxton’s early life is 
correct. He had‘been educated for the English army; 
came to America at the beginning of our war with 
Mexico, and landed. probably, at Vera Cruz, Mexico. He 
went up into the interior of Mexico, and apparently was 
engaged in observations rpon the campaign then going 
forward. He entertained at that time an exceeding con- 
tempt for the United States, in the belief that it was 
oppressing and unjustly making war upon Mexico, a 
weaker power. Of course. he was not conversant with 
the provocation or the circumstances which brought about 
the war. His comments upon the course of the United 
States were very partial, and unfavorable to this country. 
He did not remain very long in the neighborhood of 
where the fighting was going on, but headed northward, 
passing through Chihuahua, at about the time Gencral 
Price, with his command of the American army, was 
moving southward in and through that State, and he 
seemed to apprehend unpleasant experiences if he should 
happen to fall into the hands of General Price’s forces. 
However, he made the journy safely and worked his way 
up as far north as where the city of Pueblo is now, in 
this State. After some delay at that point. which was a 
frontier trading post of very little importance. he traveled 
up the Fountaine-qui-bouille, to the foot of Pike’s Peak, 
where the city of Manitou now stands. He tarried ihere 
for quite a time in the winter season, and very narrowly 
escaped capture by the Indians, who were searching for 
him, but he managed to keep out of their sight. Svon 
afterward he made his way eastward across the piains 
to St. Louis,. Missouri, and from there went home. His 
sentiments toward the people of the United States had 
greatly changed in the meantime, and apparently he Izft 
the country with only the best of feeling for Americans. 
He was not satisfied with this one visit. but planned to 
return to the United States for a more thorough ex- 
ploration of the country, and began making his prepara- 
tions accordingly. A year or two later he came back, and 
made his way through the Northern States from New 
York to St. Louis, where he set about gathering matcrial 
for his book, quoted by Mr. Hough, entitled “Life in the 
Far West.” While engaged in this work, and after mak- 
ing very satisfactory progress for a time, he was taken 
ill with typhoid fever, and eventually died in St. Louis, 
leaving his enterprise unfinished. Some one came into 
possession of his notes, and carried out ‘his undertak- 
ing. in, perhaps, what might be considered a very suc- 
cessful manner. Mr. Hough has probably used the senti- 
ments and labor of this last author. and credited them 
to Rvxton. If he will read Ruxton’s first book. he will 
find that the early part of it. at least. differs very greatly 
from the latter part. and from the second book. 

This brings us down to old Bill Williams, the second 
character who appears in Mr. Hough's article. Ruxton’s 
second book gives a good review of Williams’ personal 
history, the major portion of which was probably gathered 
by Ruxton himself. He gives a report of Bill Williams’ 
death, stating that he was killed. according to his inforina- 
tion. in the northern part of what is now called North 
Park, which he alco refers to as called by’some of che 
morntein men. “New Park.” and I presume the story is 
faithfully told by Ruxton. North Park. or “New Park,” 
or, as it was also called, the “Bull Pen.” is in the extreme 
northern edge of Colorado. its northern boundary just 
touchine the State of Wyoming. It is drained by the 
North Platte. or the North Fork of the Platte River, 
which heads in North Park, flows northward into Wy- 
oming. to nearly the heart of that State. then turns east- 
ward, uniting with the South Platte in western Nebraska, 
thence flowing almost due eastward to its junction with 
the Mi-couri River. Willtams was one of the earlicst 
movntain men in this region of country of whom any 
defnite history remains... He seems to have heen a very 
active energetic. venturecome man. This is proven by 
the fast that more streams. mownta'n nasses and other 
localities were named for him than for any other cf the 
eorly morntain men. Ta the early modern settlement of 
thie region, incledine the whole mourntain frontier from 
Vellner-tene Park entith to Mexien. the name “Williams,” 
or “Ri Willame” wae fornd in all sections of. the 
corntey, generally aeclied to eame stream. mountain. mass 
or trail, Thece names ate naw heing Inet. eneceeded by 
other names. but ovite » ether of them are etill rem -m- 
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Park, as stated by Ruxton. When Fremont made his last 
expedition across the mountains in the late forties, he 
organized his.party at St. Louis, afterward adding Ww it 
‘as he traveled westward the country. At St. 
Louis he ied to Philander Simmons, an account of 
whose death was published in the Forest anp StrzaM 
only a few weeks ago, to accompany him as a guide 
through the mountains. Simmons declined, telling Ire- 
mont that it would be very hazardous to travel through 
the mountains during the winter, which was Fremont's 
intention. After failing to sécure Simmons, he next 
went to Williams, and secured him as his guide. 
* Williams led the party along the old Santa Fé trail and up 
the Arkansas. River to the edge of the mountains. 
Williams advised Fremont to remain at the foot of the 
mountains until the snow melted, but Fremont was de- 
termined to push forward. With great labor, they crossed 
to the Sangre de Cristo Range, to the San Luis Park, 
traversed that through deep snow to where the Rio Grande 
emerges from the main range, and thence followed up 
that stream to the mouth of Embargo Creek, which 
enters the Rio Del Norte from the north. They turned 
up the creek and traveled as far as they could go for 
snow. There they remained, until all of the animals either 
died from hunger and neglect. or were killed and eaten by 
the men of the command. When conditions became al- 
most hopeless, Fremont sent Breckenridge, one of his 
most trusted men, and three or four other men of the 
command, to make their way to the Mexican settlement 
in Taos Valley, to secure assistance, if possible. to succor 
the expedition. Breckenridge and his men suffered great 
hardships, but finally reached the Mexican settlement, 
losing one man, and immediately following them came ihe 
remainder of the command who were still alive, with 
Fremont at the head. The following spring, as soon as 
they could well make the journey, Bill Williams and 
several men were sent back to recover whatever they 
could of the personal effects which had been left when 
the camp was abandoned. Williams made the journey, 
and had begun his task at the “Starvation Camp” when 
the little party was attacked from ambush by Indians, and 
all were either killed or wounded except Williams, who 
escaped with a pony, and after traveling some miles, and 
up to the edge of the forest near the line of timber 
growth, encamped. After dark, while sitting by his camp- 

re, he also was fired upon by the Indians, and was killed. 
Later in the season, when the Fremont party returned to 
their abandoned camp, they found the remains of 
Williams seated against a tree near his camp-fire, where 
they had been placed by the Indians. They also found, 
leaning against the tree, beside the body. 2 rifle, Which 
was recognized as having been given by Williams some 
years before to a chief of the Southern Ute Indians. The 
theory of the Fremont party was that the Indians had 
killed Wiliams without knowing who he was, and that 
when they came to examine the body they discovered his 
identity, and left this rifle, which had been given by him 
some years before to one of the party of warriors, by his 
remains as an evidence of their respect for him. This is 
the account of Bill Williams’ death, given by Brecken- 
“— and also by Simmons. 

wo years ago last. fall Breckenridge was invited to 

attend the “Festival of Mountain and Plain” in this city, 
and came as the guest of the Festival management. Ar- 
rangements were made for a party, including the Governor 
of the State, to go, later in the season, to the head of 
Embargo Creek, to examine the condition of the “Starva- 
tion Camp” of Fremont fifty years before. Breckenridge 
was to meet the party at Del Norte, and accompany it as 
a guide, the party to include photographers and news- 
paper men to the number of six or eight, in addition 
to the Governor. It was expected that a good deal in 
the way of history of the Fremont expedition could be 
gathered, and it was the hope of the party to find the 
grave of Bill Williams, under the guidance of Brecken- 
he Before the time arrived for setting out on this cx- 
pedition, however, the great miners’ strike at Leadviile 
compelled the attention of the Governor at that point. and 
others of the proposed party were also engaged in duties 
pertaining to the strike. so that the expedition was neces- 
sarily postponed. Before there could be another oppor- 
tunity for making it, Breckenridge returned to north- 
eastern Missouri to visit the friends of his early years, and 
was there taken sick and died. Simmons died recently, 
and T do not know that there is any one now living who is 
familiar with the ground, or knows anything about the 
scene of Fremont’s great defeat. or the death of Bill 
Williams. There is a son of Breckenridge yet livinz in 
this State. hut he probably knows nothing about the l're- 
mont expedition. A son of the Southern Ute Indian. to 
whom Bill Williams gave the rifle which was found he- 
side his body, is yet living. and is prominent in that tribe 
of Indians. .It is not likely that he knows anything about 
the circumstances pertaining to the subiect of this sketch. 

As an indication of the nooularity of Bill Williams ainong 
his old mountain associates, I will mention a circum- 
stance that occurred in 1859, soon after the settlement of 
what is now Colorado by the white people. A convention 
was called in the summer of 's9 to take preliminary steps 
toward the organization of a State. It was made up of 
delegates from all of the settlements of this region. and 
among them were some of the old-time mowntaincers, 
When it came to a discussion of names to he suggested for 
the State. there were pronosed amone them Montana, ° 
Idaho and others and the name “Bill Williams” was 
strongly advocated hv a deleeate from the Arkancas Val- 
ley, near Bent’s old fort. Of course no such idea could 
be adonted hy the convention (the name Jefferson was 
afterward adonted by the convention hecauce of President 
Jeffercon’s identity with the acavicition of this Western 
part af the United Statec—the Loniciana Purchase). and I 
sneak of it, now cimely because it ilustrates the ad- 
miration for Rill Williams among the early traders and 
trappers of this mountain region. 

Wm. N. Byers. 
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Sex and River Fishing. 


Tenting at. Ragged Rapids. 


In the vicinity of Pittsburg there is a happy trio who, 
with wives and families, have spent many sacred days in 
the Muskoka and Severn River regions. ‘Lhe ocher day 
the leader in all our wildest adventures, when he heard 
we were wasting time playing billiards, swimming in the 
natatorium and doing other suly and trivial things, as he 
thought, expresed his disapproval. ‘Why will you waste 
time on imitations when the real sport may be had afield? 
Don't you know gray squirrels are frisking among autuinn 
leaves? Don't you know rabbits, quail and pheasants 
are ripe for the harvest? Come with me and Doc 
Walker. Follow our good dog Don, and find out for the 
first time what real sport is. If there is one drop of 
the real thing in your sluggish veins it will be set tin- 
gling as a princely grouse goes out with a rush and a roar 
that would scare a Boer. Don’t you know, Jim, I'd 
rather fire at and miss one of those nobie birds than 
haul in the gamiest 25-pound muscallonge that ever 
fought to a finish his last battle in those chilly North 
Country waters?” : 

Ah, George, I am afraid you are very like the Dutch- 
man who, when called upon to decide which is better, beer 
or wine, said, ““Vich you got most of.” I remember your 
supreme delight when camped on the tranquil Severn 
River. : Don’t you-remember the thrill that came when 
you hooked that 15-pounder at the foot of the roaring 
Ragged Rapids, and you and I as well saw the princely 
fish swing himself fully 5 feet out of the water; and the 
iridescent sheen of silver and gold flashed and scintillated 
in the August sunlight, and when he came down with a 
resounding crash your smoking reel screamed as exult- 
ingly’ as the eagle that carries to the beetling crags 
choice morsels for the waiting ‘eaglets? Don’t tell me 
that you would have dropped that rod and fish to have 
gone 25 feet back in the woods to shoot a barnful of 
pheasants, each one of the size of an a.batross. That 
lusty ‘lunge still carries his coat of mail through the 
foaming waters of the Ragged Rapids; but the look that 
came to your face when a straightening bamboo an- 
nounced a lost cause was one born in the very triumph of 
defeat. I think that you would still turn your footsteps 
aside from a cover wherein grouse and quail frequent 
to do battle with this Goliath of the Ragged Rapids. 

Has George forgottén the day when half-way between 
Rat Island and the East Shore he ran on a-snag in the 
way of a 15-pound muscallonge, that dashed in and out 
and up and down and came into the boat vanquished 
but fighting still? and the triumphant yell that came from 
the fisherman’s throat may find its echo running around 
those encircling bays yet, if it has not since died away in 
silence. To emphasize the bigness of the fish he gave it 
to his small boy to carry home, that its great forked taik, 
might trail on the ground, while its head played hide 
and seek over his left shoulder. There are other tricks 
than those of “Ananias’ art” in the angling trade. Does 
George ‘remember when the wear and tear of those 
Laurentian tocks wore away the leather soles so that 
his feet fell through his shoes, and like the bravest hero 
at Valley Forge he went forth daily to do battle with 
bass, pickerel and muscallonge, and never a complaint? 
For the delights of this Severn River region are very 
seductive, and few who visit there are not ensnared by 








“LONGING FOR A ’LUNGE.” 


its manifold charms. Don’t you remember the good- 
natured Rosseile,; and how days spent with him. were en- 
joyed? and.days bereft of his kindly companionship. 
seemed lost days. When.he first arrived in this delight- 
-ful, angel land he said.to.me, “You know that I don’t 
care anything about fishing; don’t care anything about it 
. and don’t care to. learn. . I’ll lounge around. and rest and 
read while you fellows fish.” I am reminded of Gold- 
. smith’s swains: , ao pe. 
- “Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway, 
And fools who camé to scoff, remain’d to pray.” 


I felt sure that if some old-time blackened and bronzed 
bass would get at one end and this selfsame Doctor at 
the other end with the gentle tie that binds a light silk 


line and slender steel rod—the. electric thrilis would . 


come trooping up that lire and down the rod, and on 
down his spinal column, and a glorious conversion would 
follow, and it did.- He first’ tried his hand at angling 
where the murky waters of Grass Lake pour a wealth of 
worms, bugs and other marine lifé into’the lap of the 
vern River. .Where the fish came to feed we came to 
I soon saw that a, bass was nosing around Rosselle’s 
and in due ‘season he struck; set the hook, and the 
‘began: The line fairly twanged with the strain 
through the water, and 


tar 


as 1 fish telegraphed himself 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


the reel fairly screamed as if afraid the prize would not be 
taken. With a wild rush the fish dashed 2 feet clear. of 
the water, and’ we saw for the first time the princely 
proportions of the gamy bass. Here is where the Doctor 
was converted. He yanked that struggling bass into the 
boat with the same zest that a hungry goat munches 
tender celery tops. From this time forth the Doctor went 
after the fish hammer and tongs, wisely concluding that 
if he had a life a little longer than Methuselah’s he 
might waste some vacation days in his declining years 
in readifig, especially when too old and rheumatic to 
get into a boat. That night he entertained us all with 
the triumphs of the day, and as he bade me a cheery 
good-night he added, “If you’re waking, call me early.” 

At an hour so early that it seemed to me the middle 
of the night, he ruthlessly dragged me from a warm, 
comfortable bed down over grass, every blade heavy with 
dew and every weed and branch a shower bath. When 
I sat down on the boat seat I fancied I sat on a watering 
trough. As we moved from our mooring a white, silvery 
mist muffled the landscape a mile deep. As we rowed 
up the river the coming god of the day sent his dutiful 
daugnter Aurora to weave with yellow mesh a gauze of 





“IT WAS A LIKELY LOOKING PLACE.” 


shining gold around every floating gossamer of dew and 
with dett fingers she cast the shuttie of light forth and 
back, changing the hue from yellow to goid and from 
gold to crimson and purple, and the big pine tree at 
Bowers Bend stood bedecked with jewels and ornamented 
as for a Christmas for the elusive sprites of the woods. 
From behind this curtain of crimson and gold smiled 
forth as lovely a landscape as any angler may ever hope 
to see. The contour of the river and rock came up 
through the mist and we watched the charm of its 


coming as eagerly as the photographer watches the out- 


ines on the dry plate after the developer is on. The 
river bends itself into long reaches of gentle curves, and 
at the big bend, where long lines of overhanging trees 
adorn either side, the river slips under the bridge and 
glides away only to lose itself in the softly pictured wood 
where Monahan’s big pines stand like giants silhouetted 
against the sky. What a peace came to us that morning 
as we basked and dreamed in the quiet of the river. 
Gentle reader, you of disturbed rest and troubled life— 
you upon whom the burdens of life rest heavily—you 
who are weary of hand and. heart and brain, why don’t 
you seek some lonely Canadian River .and let its gentle 
spirit of rest and quiet be upon you, and you will ex- 
perience a freedom from worry and care that the “lotus 
eaters” never knew. 

Amid such charms I admit it would have better 
harmonized with our finer feelings to have loosed the 
captive fish in our livebox, and to have given the fish 
food and drink, but nay, verily, we had brought along a 
basket full of succulent worms packed in moss, and we 
picked out them of most tempting figure for our first 
cast. At home we are wont to despise the worm, but up 
here where bass govern the Dominion and supreme courts 
adjourn in his honor, blessed, yea thrice blessed, is the 
man who has brought along a barrel of them. He will 
have every angler for his dear friend with whom he is 
willing to whack up his worms. For be it known that a 
big, fat, juicy worm with a rich, red belt around the 
waist is the bait par excellence for Ontario bass. We 
trolled up and down a swift current and found the sport 
fine. In the swiftest water we got the pickerel, and in 
the eddies below found plenty of waiting bass. Again 
and again we hooked bass and pickerel, getting some and 
losing more, for in swift water you must strike quick, and 
in so doing lose many fine fish. 

I caught two pickerel all scarred and cut, and so 
weakened that there was very little fight left in them. 
Some of the wounds were a good half-inch deep. I have 
taken many pickerel in this region with old-time scars 
and a dozen or more with fresh ones. I once saw a very 
large ‘lunge chasing a belated pickerel, and fancied this 
was the cause of many ef the scars; for the muscallonge 
is the shark among other fish, often attacking bass as you 
haul them in. Just above this current I hooked a fine 
bass of a pound or more, and -hauling in, a musky dis- 
puted my right to this fish, and as a result I added a 10%4- 
pound ‘lunge to my list of prizes. 

As we float down the current, Rosselle suggests break- 
fast; but I hate to neglect duty “when bass are jumpin 
crazy for the fly.” Lusty-lunged Lige with a big conch 
shell chased echoes up this river for two miles, an- 
nouncing breakfast, and the supreme pleasure reflected in 
Rosselle’s face showed that in imagination he was already 
feasting on ham and eggs, hot cakes and fried bass, but 
all at once that pleasure was changed into joy as a big 
bronzed bass galloped away with his bait and he and 
the bass were at it again hammer and tongs, and with 
chances of triumph equally divided. Go to breakfast! 
If I -hadn’t fairly dragged him from the spot he’d be 
there still. 

Of all the glad days we spent there last season. the 
most delightful were in camp at the eastern end of the 
Ragged pids portage, some twenty miles down the 
Severn River in a region of utter loneliness. There is 
not a house after we leave Sparrow Lake. We carried 
a 12 by 14 wall tent and a very meager camper’s outfit. 





Five of us carried cups with the handles off and other 
two flourished handles with the cups broken off. We 
pitched our tent a hundred yards or more from the beaten 
trail, in a little valley hidden away that we might escape 
notice of marauding Indians. So far away from civiliza- ° 
tion, we didn’t relish the idea of having any of our scanty 
store stolen. 

We pitched our tents near. some overspreading pires, 
then made our beds, gathering plenty of the aromatic 
sweet fern. A bed of this 18 inchés deep, with the last 
3 inches of pine tufts and balsam twigs, makes a very 
comfortable place to sleep, soft and springy enough; but 
there is more dampness in the fern than in pine and 
balsam; for this reason we were too cold for comfort 
the first night in camp. 

There were in the party Dr. Rosselle, of Homestead; 
Dr. Montgomery and Paul M. Collier, of Oakmont, Pa. ; 
R. M. Davis, cashier of the Pennsylvania National Bank; 
Jacob T. Schellhaas, of Allegheny, Pa.; and chief among 
ten thousand, George Hamilton, an up-to-date youth of 
twelve summers, elcven and three-quarters of them spent 
in innocent mischief, and lastly, the writer. Roselle, 
Montgomery and I are no light weights. When we step 
on the platform, the scales groan. This condition has 
its advantages in this climate. No use coming here to 
fish unless you’re big and strong—just can’t pull the big 
ones out. Now with Collier and Davis it was different 
—entirely different—light. So light that both of them 
stuffed in a crack two-ply thick wouldn't keep injurious 
rays out of a photographer’s dark room. Angling is no 
gentle art up here at the Ragged Rapids. ‘Lo do any 
good at all these twain had to sort of splice themselves 
together and the rear splice carried heavy boulders as 
ballast, and then were able to drag out only middling 
sized ones. When you saw Davis’ hat dance up and 
down like a flying jigsaw, his arms fluttering like a Dutch 
windmill and his slender body bent and twisted like a 
hickory sapling in a tornado, then we knew a big old 
bronzed bass bearing the battle scars of twenty years 
had come upon Davis alone and away from his Collier 

splice, and had started in for some fun, and you can bet 
there was high jinks in bass town then. When the fish 
was tired playing Davis, he lightly flipped out of the 
water, turned his forked tai] up to his nose after the 
fashion of the impudent urchin in a back alley, winked 
his fishy eye and was gone to tell the joke to a waiting 
school below that clapped their fins and laughed for joy. 

Davis came up the beach “with melancholy step and 
slow,” muttering, “I juches! if I'd only weighed a pound 
and a quarter more I could a-fetched it to,” and whispers 
were heard of a monster windlass, and with this the 
brownies were going to fetch them home. But all jokes 
aside, the clear heads, sound judgment, kind hearts and 
willing hands of this slender twain were the sheet anchor 
of the party, and we never even crossed a wide stream 
without consulting their wishes. 

After dinner the first day Montgomery, Davis, Schell- 
haas and Hamilton fished down along the shore of the 
rapids, selecting little circular bays and eddies, and what 
an afternoon for fishing it was. No one waited over a 
minute or so for a bite.. All were kept bu:y baiting 
hooks, fixing reels and lines and unfastening. the lines 
from sunken timbers and rocks, and hegrudging every 
second taken to change hooks, put on bait and make re- 
pairs. Big catfish would occasionally make off with ‘the 
bait, arid though they are as game a fish as may be found, 
still we wanted bass and were disappointed when pnickerel 
came struggling into the landing net. Occasionally a big 
muscallonge would grab the bait and then there was sport 





BAITING FOR BASS. 


royal, but these usually broke away from us in this swift 
water. Dr. Rosselie and I took our boat a mile up the 
river to McDonald's Rapids: On our way up we ran the 
nose of the boat on a sunken rock. It was a likely looking 
place. Twenty feet away there-was a bay filled: with wild 
rice and rushes. We jointed our rods to try results. We 
had brought along a basket of large dew worms a friend 
in Toronto had sent, and this bait suited the bass that day. 
I cast off first and immediately hooked a 2-pounder near 
the edge of the weeds; and Rosselle cast just below and 
our lines crossed, but his fish swam back and unloosed the 
tangie, and we drew them in together. A piece of twine 
tied to a piece of pine shingle made our stringer. In an 
hour we took probably twenty-five bass. The first six 
we strung; but the struggles of the last loosened the 
stringer from the gunwale of the boat and. we saw them 
wabbling off through the water, pushing the pine shingle 
with them. We calmed our conscience. hy concluding 
they would eventually free themselves. We loosed anchor 
and trolled up and down in some weedy bays that fringe 
the left-hand shore going down. with the hope of taking a 
monster muscallonge. Although many heavy fish have 
been taken here. the best we could.d>o was one-emall one. 
We then rowed up to McDonald’s Rapids and fished in 
circular. bays, where the waters rush round and round, 
_and here again we found the fishing splendid. 
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bass are biting, this lower Severn River furnishes as good 
fishing as may be found in the Dominion. We did not 
count our catch—merely landed them and threw them 
into the water again; but we caught probably. 100-bass 


that afternoon. Not bad for two rods. While fishing m 
line tangled in the reel, and thrice, while loosening it t 
caught bass on a small piece of worm, and finally in 
sheer desperation I threw my hook high and dry on a 
rock, while I untangled my line. While bass may have 
eyed it longingly, none ventured to crawl up the bank to 
purloin it. 

Near where I fished there was a large crack perhaps 
2% inches wide and 6 inches deep running from the 
water's edge back into the granite rock. I caught a bass, 
laid him in the water in this crack, head toward shore, 
and he never made a move to get out. I caught three 
other bass and kept them in that crack like cattle in a 
stall for at least two hours, They moved forward, but 
never backward; even when only a litile over one-third of 
their bodies was in they seemed powerless to get out. 
I very much doubt if a bass can move backward at all. 
Perhaps some fellow angler has noticed this fact and can 
add his testimony or test the truth of my statement by 
trying it. 

At 7 P. M. we had supper of fried bass, and if you like 
bass rare done you can always have it; for in camp it 
is rarely done well. 

After supper we recounted the triumphs of the day, and 
all agreed that it was a day long to be remembered. 
Schellhaas built a rousing camp-fire, and although we 
were in the heart of the Canadian wilderness, a region 
infested with bears, wolves, lynx and other wild animals, 
yet no one seemed uneasy. 

At 10 o'clock we went to bed and were lulled to sleep by 
Mother Nature’s own slumber song,’ made by the mani- 
fold voices of the rushing, beating waters of the Ragged 
Rapids, and our dreams were sweetened by the incense of 
pine, balsam and fern, and we all slept soundly until the 
coming sun sprayed the tops of the old pines and cedars 
with a mist of gold. 

Montgomery volunteered to get breakfast, and it was 
one of the best meals of the season. After breakfast we 
all fished up the river, but with rather indifferent suc- 
cess. The fish refused to bite, as was their wont the day 


before; of course we caught more than we could use. - 


Rosselle and I did considerable trolling for muscallonge, 
but were unable to even get a strike. 

We came to camp early, and all hands turned in and 
helped with dinner. After dinner we all fished down at 
the foot of the Ragged Rapids. Here the waters come 
down this narrow gorge, boiling and fretting themselves 
into fury—wild as an avalanche of snow, and just as 
white. The falls are caused by a drop in the bed of the 
river of 100 feet in about an eighth of a mile, and it 
seemed as if some Titanic hand had cleft the sheer walls 
of granite that the pent-up waters might be freed. Where 
the water rushes round and round in circling eddies we 
found the fishing fine for bass, pickerel, muscallonge 
and channel cat. At this rapid Dr. Rosselle caught a bass 
of perhaps a pound and a half, and as he drew his prize 
to shore a giant muscallonge darted from under a rock, 
swallowed the bass and galloped away with it. Fifty feet 
from shore old “musky” dashed out high above the raging 
waters to relieve his overloaded stomach. The Doctor 
tried to lead him in toward the shore, yelling at me to 
come and gaff the beast. Just as he got the ‘lunge to a 
shelving rock that ran down into the water, the fish dis- 
gorged the bass, and the rushing waves threw it into a 
niche in the rock 8 inches up out of the water, and 
mirabile dictu! that fool fish ran his nose up that rock and 
thrice snapped at the tempting morsel, and then darted 
away. The recurring waves dislodged the bass before we 
could secure it, and the fish floated off, bleeding from the 
three gashes down the sides and apparently quite dead. 
This is no very unusual thing for muscallonge to take 
captive bass, but unless the bass is lightly hooked through 
the lip the ‘lunge frees himself by disgorging. 

I saw an angler catch a 17-pound muscallonge that had 

orged a captive bass here. After Rosselle’s experience I 
astened a large spoon on my silk line; casting well into 
the raging waters that went thundering by like 
wild white horses coming down the home stretch 
at a county fair. My spoon sped away a hundred 
feet or more, and I moved over and reeled it in through 
the eddies. For a half-hour I cast off and reeled in, long- 
ing for a "lunge to take hold. While yearning for a 
battle with a big one, Rosselle took a snap shot, which 
shows the rapids just as they emerge from the gorge. To 
my left are the eddies in which the "lunge come to feed. 

While I was angling close up to the rapids Mont- 
gomery fished to my left in a circular bay, trolling with 
a quarter-pound live bass he had hooked (the fish men- 

tioned earlier in this narrative). 

My! it was a splendid fish, and for a while it seemed 
as if he should land it. It rushed hither and thither in 


the eddies, but finally swung so heavily on a taut line ° 


that Montgomery just donated 15 feet of his valuable 
silk. Being a minister, he said nothing, but what he 
thought will never be known. 

Rosselle and I then fished up the right bank of the nar- 
row gorge, and where there was a bay or even the ap- 
pearance of one—just enough to make an eddy ahd 
furnish a place of rest for the bass—we found the fishing 
fine. As the Doctor was baiting for a bass, “I took a 
snap shot that shows the wild waters of the gorge, and 
e dangerous descent he and I made to feach likely 

avs. 

Un to this time our lad Hamilton had done nothing 
to distinguish himself in the Canadian wilderness, and 
felt he must do something historic to link his name 
to the legends of this wild country. He did. While 
fishing he tumbled headlong into the raging rapids and 
was fortunately washed into an eddy that threw him near 
enough shore to be dragged out. He then saw the ti 
of his fishing rod and gamely dived in and recovered it 


and again came out safe. A few inches further out, or- 


an unfortunate movement of the undertow, and he would 
down the gorge and his body 


At 7 P. M. we had supper, and Hamilton and Rosselle 
took a very hazardous journey down the gorge for 
channel ‘catfish. A! the moon was exceed- 


‘ ingly clear, and as it always is in this North country, yet 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


I was glad when they wandered into camp at 10 o'clock. 
We gathered another supply of pine tufts and made 
our Jast night.in camp the most memorable. At 8 next 
morning we had our luggage packed, and. on pulling 
away from camp we said never a; y nor an “au 


revoir,” but fervently spake “Auf Wiedersehen.” 


In an hour we were over the McDonald’s Portage and © 


fishing at the head of the falls. Where the waters first 
break we found splendid fishing. We saved six of the 
best bass we caught and carried them home to our 
families at Sparrow Lake. 

At the First Portage, eight or ten miles from home, 
we had dinner. Here in a quiet little nook, just below a 
fallen hemlock, whose green branches played up and 
down the eddies, and under the shade of a big pine, we 
caught eleven beautiful bass. They were mottled as 
prettily as trout. 

The remainder of the distance was splendid muscal- 
longe fishing, and my companion and I were determined 
to carry into captivity one of the largest in the region. 
Although we trolled in and out of every weedy bay, we 
took only one mean, measly little ‘lunge no larger than 
a good-sized trout. ; : 

At 7 o’clock our boat grated at the landing, and we 
returned safe and sound to our families. This was 
Schellhaas’ first experience roughing it, and I fancied 
he did not like it. The other day I met him in Pitts- 
burg and asked, “Schellhaas, what was your most de- 
lightful experience in Canada last year?” His face shone 
with the honest emotion of the Teuton as he said, “I 
had my best time in the little old tent down -by the 
Ragged Rapids, and I find myself thinking of those de- 
lightful experiences every hour of the day.” 

The time of our Cpamare was drawing nigh. Thou- 
sands of guests were hurrying southward with the haste 
of feathered tourists in autumn, but we had gathered 
our store of health and strength, and a wealth of pleas- 
ant recollections that abide with us still like the memory 
of a pleasant dream, and form the basis of a lively hope 
that next year we may come again. 

Avexcueny, Pa., Dec 11. James M. Norris. 


Onondaga Anglers. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 18.—Editor Forest and Streai: 
The Anglers’ Association of Onondaga has sent to the 
Board of Supervisors its annual report for the fiscal year 
of 1899, which reads as follows: 

Gentlemen: One year ago your honorable board ap- 
propriated $200 to be expended by the Anglers’ Assovia- 
tion of Onondaga for the purposes of fish protection and 
propagation in the public waters of this county. We 
therefore desire to place this report before you that you 
may be informed of the manner in which the money has 
been expended and the work that our Association has 
done with the aid of your appropriation. 

Our last report to your honorable board was for the 
year ending Nov. 30, 1808, and showed no balance of 
your previous appropriation on hand. Since then we 
have continued to employ Wm. Everson as protector, and 
we have also continued our work of restocking the lakes 
and streams of the county with game and food fish. The 
salary and expenses of our protector and our expenditures 
in the transportation and planting of fish and fish fry have 
aggregated $539.53. Of this sum $200 was paid with the 
fund appropriated, the balance from the funds of the As- 
sociation. There is, therefore, no part remaining of the 
amount set aside by your board for our use. All has been 
expended for the purposes for which it was designed, and 
in addition thereto '$339.53 of our own money derived 
from the dues and contributions of our members. 

During the year ending Nov. 30, 1899, our protector 
has been employed continuously except during the months 
of January, February and March. A summary of his 
work is as follows: 


Number of miles traveled..................6.05- 2,056 
Fyke nets captured and destroyed..............+... 25 
Gill nets captured and destroyed...............+.. 

Trap nets captured and destroyed................ 5 
Flat nets captured and destroyed................. I 
Seines captured and destroyed................... 2 


Total number of nets captured and destroyed, 41, the 
aggregate value of which was $336. 

Number of persons arrested for violations of the law, 
17; number of convictions, 13; aggregate of fines, $595. 

Our Association has received from the State during 
the past year and planted in public waters, 3,000,000 pike 
fry, 48,000 yearling and fingerling brook -trout, 39: adult 
brook trout, 26 adult brown and rainbow trout, 25 adult 
black bass and 11 adult pike. The total of 98 adult fish 
named above were those exhibited at the State Fair in 
September last, which were given to our Association and 
planted in the Geddes Brook, Nine Mile Creek and ‘Onon- 
daga Lake. This is the second time the exhibit at the 
fair has been turned over to our Association, and it a 
fortunate circumstance that places them in our hands, as 
the few adult fish that we have thus been able to put in 
our waters are more valuable so far as breeding and 

ropagation are concerned than as many thousands of 


ry. 

Adding the number of fish planted last year to those 
reported to your board during the two previous years 
that we have been engaged in the work makes a grand 
total of 6,940,000 fry, and 64,060 adult and yedrling fish. 
Of these 6,925,000 were food fish, and 79,060 were gainc 
varieties. We are planning to continue this work with 
an enlarged scope during the next year, and expect to 
cover streams and waters that we have as yet been un 
able to reach, and we would repeat the request made in 
our report last year, that if any member of your board 
knows of streams that are adaptable to restocking we shall 
be glad to have their advice and will follow it so far as 
are able. It will be remembered that these plantings 
have been made not for the benefit of the few, nor for 
the sportsman and angler, but 


Sear 


‘ of copulation, why then the conclusion 


of for the rights of the people to whom the. belong. 
The urgency of protective laws is recognized by all en- 
lightened governments, otr own among the foremost, 
and the recent public utterances of Governor Roosevelt 
upon the subject show, the regard in which they are held 
the chief executive of this State. Our Association is 
also planning more extensive measures in this respect for 
the coming year, during which we shall devote our 
energies, our time and our money to the protection of 
the people’s rights and the upholding and enforcement 
of the laws that are upon the statute books of our State. 
Our Association is not composed of wealthy men, nor is 
our treasury well provided with the funds necessary to 
carry forward this important work, and we appeal once 
more to your honorable board for the aid and assistatice 
you have so liberally granted us in the past. We thank 
you for what you have done; we ask that you will again 
at this session set aside for this purpose a sum not less 
than that you have appropriated heretofore. If you can 
find it within - means and your judgment to make the 
appropriation larger at this time than it was last year, we 
assure you that it will all be economically and carefully 
applied to the public good and for the benefit of the people 
alone to whom it belongs. Very respectfully yours, 
Tue ANGLERS’ ASSOCIATION OF ONONDAGA. 
George B. Wood, President; John H. Forey, Vice-Presi- 
dent; J. E. Bierhardt. Secretary; Charles H. Mowry, 
Treasurer; R, V. Miller, Chairman Executive Com- 
mittee. 





By a vote of 31 to 3 the Board of Supervisors this 
afternoon adopted the resolution presented at a previous 
secction by Supervisor Rubin, appropriating-$200 to the 
Anglers’ Association. There were present in the interests 
of the Association, Riley V. Miller, George B. Wood, 
John C. Bierhardt, S. T. Betts and Charles H. Mowry. 
Those voting in the negative were Supervisors Shaver, 
Hoffman and Breitschwerth. G. B. W. 


As to Eels. 


HAPPENING casually to pick up a copy of your interest- 
ing paper of July 1 last, my eye fell upon an article on the 
sabject of eels from the fertile and ever welcome pen of 
Mr. A. N. Cheney. From long and close observation of 
the habits of this most mysterious fish, I have learned 
some facts and formed some surmises concerning them 
which may prove interesting if not convincing to some 
of your readers, and with your permission I relate them 
as briefly as I can. 

From Mr. Cheney’s article I learn that some modern 
European icthyologists have reaced the conclusion that 
the eel is an oviparous fish—spawning in salt water, 
like marine fishes. Years have elapsed since I had the 
honor of being a pupil of the celebrated Joseph Leidy, 


‘and consequently it is with much hesitancy that I pre- 


sume to put my humble opinion in conflict with that of 
the modern expert histologists, yet I am strongly in- 
clined to the belief that their conclusion will not apply 
to the American eel. I now allude to the anadromous and 
migratory eel, having for its habitat the waters of the 
James and Potomac rivers, in Virginia. However, it 
may be possible that the European fish has a mode of 
generating its kind different from its American congener. 
Although not thoroughly convinced, yet I am. strongly 
inclined to suspect that the eel I am now writing about 
is an ovo-viviparous fish, like the shark and some other 
fishes. I will state the facts and hypotheses upon which | 
base my conjecture. 

A score or more of years ago I was angling for trout 
in the Jackson River, one of the oceania tributaries of 
the James, in Highland county, Va. I was fishing near 
the source of the river, where the eels and trout most do 
congregate. Returning to my quarters late one cloudy 
evening in the month of August, my course lay along a 
path on the banks of the stream in which I had been fish- 
ing. The stream at this point was deep, narrow, clear 
and swift, and much broken by little falls. At a point 
where the path I was following crossed the creek I was 
compelled to leap the stream in order to continue my 
journey on the opposite bank, and as I did so I noticed 
something of a white color waving in the water, resem- 
bling a newspaper or white handkerchief. Having my 
curiosity excited, I laid down my rod and creel and lay 
down upon the bank of the brook in order to get a nearer 
view of the object that had attracted my notice, for it was 
then nearly, dark. As I did so imagine my intense surprise 
and astonishment to find that what I had mistaken for 
the objects above alluded to should turn out to be a great 
mass or aggregation of eels wrapped and twisted around 
one another like a rope and slowly turning from side 
to side, with their heads all up stream—the white ap- 
pearance in the water which had attracted my attention 
being caused by the white bellies of the eels as they were 
turned toward the light during their revolutions in the 
water. Unfortunately, owing to the darkness, I could 
not ascertain what they were doing in this singular atti- 


_ tude. Had I been able to determine whether these fish 


were spawning or copulating, the mation of the gen- 
eration of eels, which has confounded philosophers for 
several generations, would have brought this most diffi- 
cult subject near to a definite conclusion. I can hardly 
think they were spawning, for no eel ova or young eels 
have ever been met with in such localities, as far as I 
have been able to learn. If they were engaged in the act 
the eel is an 
ovo-viviparous fish would be inevitable. 

Although I had never met with this singular aggrega- 
tion of eels before (nor have I since), yet I have been in- 
formed by eel fishermen that they had met with such 
phenomena while spearing eels late in summer on dark 
nights. Although it cannot be positively proven, I nev- 
ertheless think that one would not be far wrong in sus- 

ing that the eel is an ovo-viviparous fish;, that the 
impregnated late in summer and on dark 
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that the eels probably continie thelt migration tintil th 
reach deep water (in winter), where they are not likely 
to be molested by seines or other nets, where they give 
birth to their young and where the young remain until 
they reach a size and strength which will enable them to 
perform their annual and vernal migrations to the sources 
of the rivers. 

I have now told what I know and don’t know about 
this most mysterious subject of the generation of eels 
and will turn to several other topics touched upon in Mr. 
Cheney’s interesting communication, such as the migra- 
tion, locomotion on land, etc., of eels. 

As regards the migration of eels, I have to say that 
these fish leave the sources of our rivers during the fresh- 
ets following the first frosts in autumn, usually in Sep- 
tember and October. At this time they have attained a 
length of 2% or 3 feet (not 4 or 5 inches, as stated in Mr. 
Cheney’s letter), and a weight of 2 or 3 pounds. This 
autumnal migration is almost invariably performed on 
dark nights when the water is muddy. Immense num- 
bers of them are now caught by the dwellers on the banks 
of the rivers by means of traps or weirs, conveniently 
termed “pots,” and now commences a season of great 
joy and feasting, for the flavor of our migratory eel is 
preferred by many to that of even the famous fontinalis 
himself, being quite different in this respect from his 
white, insipid cousin, who seems to dwell perennially in 


. the salt or brackish water. I will here remark that it may 


be the spawn of this salt water eel that the European nat- 
uralists—referred to above—-profess to have found float- 
ing about in the salt water. And I would like to inquire 
in this connection whether any of this salt water spawn 
has ever been hatched artificially, for this would settle 
the question as to some eels being oviparous, at once and 
forever. I also wish to observe that I am not a little 
puzzled to comprehend what the naturalists aforesaid 
mean by the term “larve” as applied to vertebrate ani- 
mals. But no doubt I am a “back number,” not having 
studied histological subjects for some years. 

To resume my story of eel migration. It is not a little 
singular the manner in which the eels enter the pots or 
weirs, They do not come in head foremost, as one 
might suppose who is not acquainted with their habits in 
this respect, but always tail foremost or sidewise, with 
their heads up stream. This is done, no doubt, in order 
to let the water pass through their gills in the natural 
manner. Now that the eels have reached the salt water, I 
will have to bid them good-by until spring. 

The young eels, or elvers, as I believe they are called 
in the “old country,” arrive from the salt water during 
the freshets of April if the weather be suitable. After they 
have reached a point of, say, a hundred miles above salt 
water they have attained a length of about a foot and a 
thickness of a medium-sized little finger of a man. At 
this time they are perfectly voracious, and give great an- 
noyance to the ground fishermen, as, owing to the small- 
ness of their mouths, they are most difficult to hook. 
About a fortnight after the young eels have passed on 
their journey up the river, the old and full-grown eels 
commence biting, and here another difficult problem con- 
fronts us. Have these adult eels also returned from the 
salt water, or have they remained in the fresh water 
throughout the year? And this seems to be another one 
of those things that “no fellow can find out.”-~But there 
is one thing, however, that I am perfectly certain of, and 
that is that some eels remain in the fresh water during 
the whole year, for I have taken an occasional .eel in 
winter in mill ponds fed by spring water. These have 
always been of very large size, and may be, as some aver, 
the barren eels, which never leave fresh water. 

Eels seem to grow very rapidly, as the young eels, by 
the time they have reached the trout streams, a couple 
of hundred miles further on, have about attained their fuil 
growth. : 

As to another interesting matter referred to by Mr. 
Cheney—that of the ability of the eel to travel overland— 
there can be no doubt about the matter, as I have had 
ocular evidence of this performance on the part of the 
eel in several instances. Once I had captured some eels 
in my pot which I put in a barrel two-thirds full of water, 
the barrel being placed upon the sloping bank of the 
creek in which I had caught my eels. Going in the morn- 
ing to get some eels for my breakfast, I found, much to 
my surprise, that my fish were missing. Thinking that 


some one had stolen my eels, I determined to watch my - 


barrel. Placing some more eels in the same barrel about 
daylight, I concealed myself in a position where I could 
see my barrel without being seen: myself. I did not 
have long to wait until the loss of my fish was fully ex- 
plained. In a few moments flop! came an eel out of my 
barrel, and wriggling down the sloping grassy bank of 
the stream was soon lost therein. Another and another 
soon went through the same performance. Being de- 
sirous of ascertaining precisely how this singular acro- 
batic feat was performed, I approached the barrel cau- 
tiously and peeped over its edge. Soon I noticed the tail 
of an eel above the surface of the barrel. The tail was 
then uplifted until it extended over the edge of the barrel. 
Then by a sudden vigorous movement the fish threw 
itself not only out of the barrel, but several feet beyond 
its base. A second eel went through a precisely similar 
performance, but the third lifted itself out in a manner 
which was truly remarkable, and one which I think may 
throw some light upon the mode in which the eel sur- 
mounts obstructions while ascending rivers. This eei, 
instead of bending its tail over the rim of the barrel, as 
the others had done, slowly swept its tail around the 
surface of the Barrel until it found the interstice between 
two staves; it then inserted the sharp edge of its flattened 
tail in this depression, thereby gaining a purchase by 
the expression of the air apparently, when it also left the 
barrel. Who would have thought that the eels under- 
stand the properties of-a vacuum? These eels did not 
move down to the margin of the brook in an undulating, 
up-and-down movement, like a caterpillar, as some say, 
but wriggled from side to side, like a snake. 

I will relate another instance of the powers of locomo- 
tion on land of this fish, and then bring to an end this 


rather prolonged essay. When a boy, I lived upon a © 


from pond.to a brook’a few -hundred 
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rards off. This rivulet sometimes went dry after a pro- 
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of the rivulet, This was always duping the autumn, when 
the eels were.no-doubt obeying the imperative migratory 
ittstinct. Cr. A. Wat. 
Conreperate Sorprers’ Hotz, Richmond, Va. 


ANGLING NOTES. 
Italian Gut 


Spanish silkworm gut is generally considered of better 
quality for fishing purposes than Italian gut, though the 
latter is often in longer strands, but thinner than the Span- 
ish gut. There may be such a thing as first-class, thick, 
Italian gut, heavy enough for salmon leaders, but I have 
not seen it, although I sent to Italy to get some gut as 
good as could be found. 

I have just read an article about the manufacture of 
gut in Italy, and it differs in one particular from the proc- 
cess employed in Spain, so that I make an extract from it: 

“Some of the inhabitants of the Island of Procida, .in 
the Bay of Naples, manufacture very fine gut from silk- 
worms. They call the product silk threads, their special 
properties consisting in their strength and flexibility. 
‘They are made from the stomachs of silkworms just be- 
fore they begin to spin their silk and form their cocoons. 
Not many worms in proportion to the amount of the 
gut put on the market are reared in Procida itself, but the 
makers buy them from neighboring towns in large quan- 
tities. The following is the process of manufacture: The 
worm is selected when fully matured—that is to say, at 
the moment when his nourishment ceases, and just before 
his metamorphosis. He is then cut open, great care being 
taken not to injure the membranes of the stomach. This 
is removed, and usually reaches the length of 13 to 20 
millimeters, with a diameter of 1%4 to 2 millimeters. The 
stomachs are then put into a pickle, which is the keynote 
of the whole process and the secret of which is carefully 
kept. When the pickling process is over the work people, 





' who are mostly women, take one end of the stomach with 


their teeth and draw the other end with their hands. 
This part of the work requires great dexterity, for the 
threads are drawn out to the length of 30 to 50 centi- 
meters, and the whole value of the product depends upon 
its length in relation to its thickness and the strain it will 
carry. 

“There are two seasons for the production, namely, in 
the spring, when the best gut is produced, and in the au- 
tumn, when the quality is inferior. There is an important 
market for this specialty, and the whole production is 
exported to northern Italy and abroad at the the average 
price of 150 lire per kilo” (say about $16 per pound, which 
seems to the purchaser of gut at retail in this country as if 
the figures were wrong). “The gut is of very small spe- 
cific gravity, so that a great deal of it goes toa kilo, The 
cost of production is also considerable, as the worms 
must be bought just at the moment when they are coming 
into profit for making silk. Again, the results are fre- 
quently disappointing, many worms being found, on dis- 
section, not to be suitable, and have to be discarded.” 

It would almost seem as though the writer had 
written carelessly when the Italian process of drawing 
gut. as he has given it is compared with the Spanish 
method. In Spain the silkworm itself, not dissected, is 
placed in vinegar just at the time that it is ready to spin. 
Afterwards the head of the worm is removed, exposing 
the ends of the two silk sacs, not the stomach, which’ are 
then drawn out, stretched on a board and fastened at the 
ends and allowed to dry. When dried on the stretching 
board the gut-has a yellowish skin, and this was formerly 
removed by women, who drew the gut through their teeth; 
but now it is mostly “bleached” by chemical action of 
some sort, which on occasions, as I know ‘to my sorrow, 
impairs the strength of the gut for leaders. 

t cannot understand how silkworms can be dissected 
as the writer I have quoted describes, and for this reason: 
The silk sacs of the silkworm at the time that gut is 
drawn consist of two thin lobes or capsules of a liquid 
substance about an inch long and one-thirty-second of an 
inch in diameter, lying longitudinally in the body of the 
worm, and the worms are put into vinegar for the purpose 
of partly solidifying the crude silk in the sacs that it may 
afterwards be drawn to make the gut of commerce. 

Of the “bleaching” of the gut, Mr. Marston once wrote: 
“A manufacturer informed me some time ago that there 
was no difficulty in getting gut like glass, but that the 
dealers would not buy it unless it was bleached, a process 
which impairs its strength, and he sent me some strands 
from which the yellow skin had merely been peeled 
off, instead of being removed by chemicals. This gut 
was as transparent as the purest glass.”’ He then asks 
the question why some of that really transparent, un- 
bleached gut is not put on the market. 

All gut is not transparent, as described by Mr. Marston, 
when peeled and unbleached, for I have peeled it myself 
and found it opaque, but less glossy or glittering than 
some of the bleached articles. Foster puts the gut of 
different countries down in the following order, the best 
being the Spanish, the next Indian or Chinese, and the 
poorest Italian. If any one ever discovers proper food on 
which to feed the American silkworm to give the gut 
strength, the best gut for fishing purposes will be Amer- 


ican, 
Iflusteations. 4 


Possibly my education has been sadly neglected in 
matters pertaining to art, but the impressionist school 
in my estimation is not one, two, three when com- 
pared with the realistic for the purpose of illustrating 
sporting subjects, and I never could agree with a well- 
known artist whom I called upon to get a painting of a 
certain fish when he said he would paint a fish’s tail on a 
frog if it were artistic. I have had something to do 
with black and white and color drawings to illustrate fish 
and fishing, game and shooting, and once when I had 
struggled for months to get the drawings, in colors and 


black and white, for-a certain volume absolutely correct, . 


and had caused an artist to change his drawings several 
times to get reels in the right place on fishing rods, and 


setters or pointers for woodcock shooting, instead of? fox 
‘wa 


that he was short two drawings; and 
had: supplied:them, and~he thought I would find them 
all-right; as they were made bya good artist. When the 
volume appeared, one of the drawings as reproduced 
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teptesetited a deet hutiter shootitig at 2 deer, while 2 
pointer (with a collar on in thick woods) stanchly pointed 
the deer. The other drawing was a fishing subject, and 
an angler was represented in the act of landing some 
impossible fish, and to make sure of his catch the angler 
grasped the rod with one hand about a foot above the 
reel, and while the other hand grasped the middie of the 
second joint, and the man was pulling as if it were a 
tug of war. When I saw the two creations I wished 
that green monkeys might dance on the artist’s grave 
when he was through with the affairs of this world. It 
may be hypercritical to say that I do not consider a 
brook trout fishing article well illustrated that shows a 
man fishing a mountain stream with a 200 salmon 
rod; and the same is true of a drawing showing a Salmon 
fisherman in a birch bark canoe fast to a fish with all 
the strain he can put on his rod, apparently, and the 
bowman ready with gaff, while the stern man sits with 
his paddle across his knees. I sent this drawing back 
to the artist and told him if he was on speaking terms 
with the stern canoeman, to put his paddle in the water 
and see if he could compensate for the strain on the rod 
so the canoe would not whirl as though it were on a 
pivot, otherwise the angler might lose his fish. Also, in 
the case of a man drawn with his gun at his left shoulder, 
I said that a few men did shoot in that way, but I thought 
it would be more familiar to the readers of the book if 
the man shot from his right shoulder, and for the same 
reason I asked him to cause one of his figures to use 
his reel with his right hand in reeling a fish, although 
some men do reel with the left hand. I can recall many 
more of what I consider slips on the part of an artist 
friend of mine, but what I had in mind particularly when 
I wrote the head of this note is an excellent half-tone 
now before me, which I found in a magazine said to be 
devoted chiefly to angling. The mechanical work could 
not be better, and the figures are excellent, but the artist 
has placed two good looking anglers in jeopardy of their 
lives. There is a strong rapid in a stream, and the rapid 
furnishes rocks. There is a boat containing three men, 
apparently two anglers and a guide. The boat is a flat- 
bottomed craft, and it is being run through the rapid at a 
critical moment. The guide sits in the bow with a 
paddle, and the boat is going through the rapid stern 
first. Both anglers are standing up in the boat and each 
has a fish on his rod; one fish, judging from the bent 
rod and taut line, is up stream just around a bend, the 
other is down stream, and the boat is very close to a 
rock on one quarter, and if it escapes that one there is 
another below waiting for it. I defy any one man, ex- 
cept possibly a river driver, to stand up in that boat with 
no fish to distract him, but to put two men in the boat is 
to invite certain destruction. I showed the picture to my 
daughter as a handsome piece of mechanical work, but 
her comment was: “I hope those men can swim, for they 
will have a chance in about a minute.” Why not have 
correct illustrations, giving details of drawings as they 
should be, and not impossible situations and impossible 
fishing and shooting implements, and even impossible 
figures? Illustrations are supposed to be an aid to the 
text and not to mislead the reader. A painting was sent 
to me that I might write the text to accompany it. and 
as a terrier was painted in the picture to be used as a 
retriever of wild fowl, I suggested that the breed of the 
dog be changed, but the artist did not like the suggestion 
even a little bit. A column of Forest AND StrEAM could 
be filled in relating the misfit illustrations of sport that 
have come under my observation during the past. few 
years. CHENEY. 


The Quick and the Dead of a Laker. 


From the records of many cases of alcoholism, the 
one strong fact is made certain that always in the in- 
dividual when an excess of a stimulant causes a striking 
change in the mentality and personality, yet each and 
every time are the same symptoms produced. It matters 
little how many years have elapsed between the times of 
such sprees, alcohol in any form will give rise only to 
well-marked peculiarities of sensation, motion, speech, 
hallucinations and irritative nervous disturbances. Of 
my readers I crave pardon for dipping into professional 
experience, and alone do so in order to bring out the 
thought, that if men are thus held dominant by condi- 
tions, so in their turn and in their own way are fish in- 
fluenced by the state of the waters, by the method of 
capture, by the lure used and by the season of the year. 
No better illustration comes to me than the following 
attempts to show how utterly different the same fish can 
act when his environment, more or less, is a controlling 
factor. So will I call these memories Chapters I. and 
II., relating my experience with the familiar chap called 
the togue, or the laker, sometimes I fear having been 
passed off as a trout by some when relating: the size and 
weight of a catch. 


Chapter 1.—The Dead, 


It is now several years ago when I was first introduced 
to the togue. A friend, a dear, good-hearted, generous 
and delightful sportsman, told me, while I was at his 
camp, that in a lake some four or five miles away there 
were plenty of togue to be taken; and he even went so 
far as to trust to my care and keeping a rod as strong 
and beautiful as. used for salmon, but much stiffer. The 
reel was a large one, with plenty of line. He also gave 
me a weird and strange combination of hooks, in clusters 
of three, some twelve in all, I think, strung on a strong. 
stiffened gut, at varying distances, on which I was told 
to fasten a live minnow. I knew nothing at all about the 
togue, or laker, and asking for information gained these 
points: The fish in this lake are large; they take the 
bait fiercely, and then dive to the bottom by a quick run. 
where they sulk for a time, and have to be coaxed to 
the surface. 

I started with a supply of provisions, for two or three 
days would be needed to conquer this variety of fish, and 
there was only a log cabin to provide shelter at the 
other end of the camp; and I confess I was a bit 
scared “at the, prospect of a battle. However, after a 

_ delightful tramp ‘through a beautiful forest, where the 
fallen’ leaves made walking most agreeable. and where 
the effect of sun rays through the network. of brilliant 
green gave keen pleasure in the blending of sunlight 


and shadows, a ik 5 
provided © eparkling, sateiying draighe’ aad the hopvy 
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chitpings of feathered warblers, or the crash of an old- 
time monarch of the forest, as the echoes of its fall were 
thrown on the still air, broke any monotony that might 
have existed otherwise—the new home was _ reached 
safely. Then after lunch, putting my tackle together, and 
selecting a good sized live minnow, I hung it up on the 
mass ot hooks, and seating myself in a fairly comfortable 
boat, was pulled out into the lake by the guide. I tried 
to remember all details. A good length of line was let out. 
and then I waited. Suddenly a sharp pull was felt, I 
struck deep and hard, and away went the line, my reel 
singing its joyous whirr. Now, thought I, a big one has 
my minnow. But he never seemed to reach bottom nor 
anywhere else, and most of my line had gone, so I had 
the guide stop rowing, and even then I could not feel any 
decided movement at the end of the line, so began to 
reel in, and after a deal of labor found I had caught 
strongly and well an old water-logged trunk of a tree. 
It took a long time to get free, but I renewed my bait 
and tried it over again. This time I did get a fish. 
True, he did go to the bottom and hump himself a bit, 
but he was “dead easy” to reel in, to lift into the boat and 
to kill. 

I discarded my nightmare of a study in hooks, and 
my guide construcied one of three single hooks, that 
held a live bait securely. I caught togue—had to catch 
them in order to have food supply; but I never found one 
that gave a decent fight. I grew tired of them; ate all I 
could, began to hate them, and had the guide make pan- 
cakes out of flour, but did have real maple syrup on them. 
Once two togue were taken, from the same minnow, each 
being caught by one of the hooks spoken of, but it was 
only a haul; neither had any nerve, and both were pulled 


by hand into the boat, for I did not trouble to use the 
net. 


So this sort of thing went on. One afternoon a terrific 
thunder storm broke, and most of the rain fell on me, and 
only made my disgust the stronger. It was late in.June; 
the flies never bit better or more smartly. I did have 
fifteen minutes’. fun with a trout which was kind enough 
to take my trolling bait. It was a godsend, and I en- 
joyed both catching and eating it. But my hate grew 
stronger every hour; every togue sulked, made no decent 
rush, was utterly stupid, and I gave it up and went back 
to my camp, where I could have splendid, glorious trout 
fishing. I vowed I never, never ‘would be fool enough to 
even ty any more togue fishing; and for some time a 
this, if I heard togue or laker 


spoken of as being Bi: 


such a pond or lake, I rushed elsewhere. Such were my 
introduction and deductions regarding the laker. 


Chapter Il.—The Quick. 


Early in springtime, so soon that the water itself to 
the touch seemed as if it ought to be frozen instead of 
being fluid. The air bracing. The winds strong in their 
blowing. Power, endurance and skill requisite for the 
guide who managed the canoe, A phantom minnow pro- 
vided with only: one hook, or a live minnow or strip of 
pork on a.single hook, with sometimes a flashing spinner 
just above the bait, served as a taking attraction. Trolling 
with two rods was exciting sport; and while I naturally 
wished for landlocked salmon, I secured many fine lakers. 
But I did not know my old acquaintance. In the chilled 
water he was a fish of a different color and mood. Baits 
were strongly taken, and his rushes resembled those of a 
favorite and noted football hero. Proudly would he 
tear about, at times shaking his head fiercely in his at- 
tempts to get free. He cared less for the bottom than he 
did for the middle of the lake, and equaled the landlocked 
fellows in his wild turnings. If he had only learned in 
his young life to make a leap from the surface it appeared 
to me his gamy battling would have nearly equaled that 
of the “little salmon.” So I had to change my mind 
utterly, for now I was perfectly willing to class him with 
game fish; and I believe he is such under the right con- 
ditions I have pictured, I like him now as much and as 
fervently as once I hated him; but I should not try to 
capture him when the water grows warmer, or the air is 
too balmy; for then would I be sure that only the sulky, 
lazy, pulling back, humping capacities would manifest 
themselves, and that I might swear and of a sutrity lose 
valuable time. “Experencia docet.” 


F. M. Jonnson. 
Boston, Mass. 





The Christmas Tree and the Forests. 


Sine Srnec, Dec. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: From 
my office window I have an unobstructed view ofiahe 
N.Y. C. & H. R. R. R. tracks. For the last two wecks 
carloads after carloads of young spruce. pine and hem- 
lock trees have been rushing by toward: the city;-fo: ll 
thousands of homes with joy as the little ones2 dar 
arqene, Spa paeoae vata: The penne ordinatily one 
ess, streets bare a vestige vegetation, 
little tree with its fresh resinous small permeating the 


. 


atmosphere and with its sparkling decorations puts a 
cheer into the home and into the hearts of the little 
ones as long as it remains. On the other hand, certain 
lumber has been advanced from $18 to $26 per thotisand 
this year, with the promise of a like advance next year. 
Is this not a terrible destruction of trees? The senti- 
ment is fine, but can our forest stand this drain? Forty 
years from now these trees would have been far enowgh 
advanced in growth to be of use for building purpose. 
You are advocating moderation bags in fishing aud 
shooting. Why not take up this matter before it reaches 
the possibility of being the cause of a famine in lumber? 
I have two little boys who annually enjoy their Christ- 
mas tree, so I am able to see both sides of the case. 
Cuas. G. BLanproxp. 


Florida East Coast Fishing. 


BiscayNE Bay, Fla., Dec. 19.—The kingfish seem to 
be a little late this season, but are now being taken in 
large numbers on the reef off Cape Florida, and afford 
excellent sport. Some good catches of Spanish mackerel 
reported from the lower bay opposite Soldier Key. 
CAMERAMBLER. 


Dhe Rennel. 


— 


Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 
1900. 
22.—West Miss.—United States Field Trial Club’s 
ales Stine WB. Salons Sec'y. . 
Feb. 5.—Green Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s fourth an- 
nual triala. T. H. " 


Nov, 18—Newton, N. C—Eastern Field Trial Club’s twenty 
second annual field trials. S. C. B: o *"y, Greenfield 
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—,” I fancy—and mention of how often he had been 


¢c 
1 suppose that the deer’s safety is provitled for by some 
such means as shelters to which it’ can run, with 
watchers stationed near ¥ to close the door when the 
deer enters the shelter. It is possible that the hounds 
may know the deer so well that they will not attack it 
on overtaking it, although it would seem that in such a 
case the deer would know the hounds also, and would not 
make much of a run, and I would very much distrust 
any hounds when they run into their game after a long, 
heated chase. , 
Our old friend, Geo. H. McDougall, wrote. me that 
the pack of American bloodhounds at the Deer. Lodge, 
Mont., Penitentiary were very friendly with all the 
“trusties,” but when on an exhibition chase after the same 
trusties, got so savage that the trusties finally refused 
to “run out” for the hounds, and I know that the big 
mongrels of many breeds used with the play of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” got so interested in. their work, that 
Cassie refused to play until other dogs were procured, 
as a very light slip would have brought the dogs: on 
her with murderous intent. Parenthetically, our Southern 
friends are very much astray in blaming Mrs. Stowe’s 
novel as the origin of the myth that “ferocious blood- 
hounds” were used to capture fugitive slaves in ante- 
bellum days; that work does not contain any scenes of 
the use of hounds. It seems to be a fact, although not 
commonly known, that there are individuals who leave 
no scent by which they can be trailed. A curious ex- 
riment would be to mount one of these non-scent 
eaving persons on the same bicycle that the hounds had 
previously trailed another person on, and ‘see how long, 
if at all, the bicycle would give out the rider’s scent. 
That our native hounds will follow a trail of a rider of a 
bicycle, whose individual scent had been given them; was 
proved beyond dispute at the trials last year of the Amer- 
ican Bloodhound Association, and also that the hounds 
would take a scent, follow it where the person mounted 
a horse, where he had changed horses without dismount- 
ing. and where he dismounted and walked to and 
climbed a tree. Scent problems are utterly puzzling. 
It was shown beyond denial in Rod, Gun and Kennel 
some years since that a scent would become indistinguish- 
able when the ground it was made on froze up, and would 
be in full force when the ground thawed. And is it 
exactly correct that scents will not lie on all dry ground? 
May it not be that dry, porous, ground. clay, loam, etc., 
will not hold scent because they occlude it. as does the 
dry earth in the well-known “Mowle” earth closet. or the 
familar instance of burying skunk tainted -clothing to 
remove the odor? Is it not probable that scent will lie 
on stone or dry sand? I know that I have many a time 
—s hounds to pick up a fox trail on a hard, dry turn- 
ike. 
¥ But where have I got to? What are the facts as to 
that “carted deer’? W. WADE. 
OaxmontT, Pa 





Points and Flushes. 


We are indebted to Mr. H. B. Donovan, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian Kennel Club, for one of its 
new bronze medals, very artistically devised in its de- 
tails and very complete mechanically. The obverse side 
has a blank space for the inscription, while the reverse 
side has a number of dogs’ heads. representing various 
breeds, bearing a typical resemblance to the breeds which 


they represent. 
o 
Dachting. 


The Lake Michigan Yachting 
Association. 


25fe. Waterline Kacckebuut Type Adosted ty the 
Lake M.congaun Yachting Association. 


At its annual meeting, the Lake Michigan Y. A. adopted 
the following limitations for a knockavout class, the trst 
recognition of this type on the Lake. ‘Lhe yacnts called 
for by the linfitations will be superior. in many im- 
portant respects to the various small craft now in use, and 
probably quite as fast. ‘Lhe class promises to becume 
popular, and a number of boats will be built in Chicago 
and Milwaukee. 

A boat of this class is intended to be a seaworthy boat 
with cabin house and fair accommodations, with water 
_ tight standing room, or air tanks of sufficient capacity io 
* float the boat when full of water. Rigged simply with 
only mainsail, forestaysail or jib and spinaker.  __ 

The length of the ioad waterline with full equipiment 
shall not exceed 2ift. 

The beam at the load waterline, in keel boat, shall be 
at least 7ft., and in centerboard boat at least 7ft. gin. 

The freeboard shall be not less than 20in. on the said 
respective required beams; a reduction of lin. on che 
freeboard allowed for every increase of gin. in beam, :e- 
spectively. : 

The cabin house shall have a length of at least 7ft., and 
a widih equal to 60 per cent. of the-greatest beam on deck ; 
a height at the forward end of at least 6)Zin., and. the 
after end of at least 9in. above the deck; provided, that 
in case the freeboard exceeds the requirements, such ex- 
cess may be deducted from the required height of the 
cabin house. 

For centerboard boats the draft shall be not less than 

.. for at least 5ft. length of keel; the total outside fixed 

last must be riot less than For keel boats the 
draft shall be not less than 4ft. 6in., and shall not exceed 
6ft., and the outside ballast 1 be not less than 3,5oolbs. 
Certificate of weight of ballast shall be furnished the 
measurer ty renee and’ builder, The metal fin 
when used 1 be not less than ‘in. in thickness. 














of oak, or: its. equi in. strength. L 

The f be not less than 1 sq. in., deck beams 
not less 1 1-3 sq. im. sections, house beams not icss 
than 34 sq. in, section, dei Ebest 


The spacing of frames, deck and house beams to be not 
more than gin., center to center. 

‘The planking, including deck and the side of house, shall 
be not less than 34in. thick; the top of house shall be uot 
less than Sin., finished. 

Deck clamps shall run from stem to stern, with a 
minimum cross section of 4 sq. in. for at least one-hal{ the 
length; also, bilge stringers of at least 4 sq. in. cross sec- 
tion shall run for at least one-half the extreme length of 
the boat, amidships. Clamps and stringers to be yellow 
pine or its equivalent in strength. : 

The actual sail area shall be not over 600 sq. ft. and not 
more than 480 'sq: ft. of actual sail area shall be in mait- 
sail, The measurer shall be provided with'a correct sail 
plan of any boat to be measured, and previous tu measure- 
ment the owner shall cause distinguishing marks, satis- 


factory to the measurer, to be placed on the’ spars as 


follows: 

On the mast at the tack, and at the throat of the main- 
sail; on the boom at the clew of the mainsail; on the gaff 
at the peak of the mainsail. No part of the mainsail shali 
be allowed to extend beyond these marks. The marks 
shall be black bands painted around the spars in a manner 
satisfactory to the measurer. The inner edge of the 
bands shall be the limits of the sail. 

The actual area of the jib shall be measured. 

The extreme distance in feet from mast to end of 
spinaker boom when in position as used. shall be not 
more than 500 divided by the distance in feet from deck 
to throat of spinaker halliard block. 
= battens over 30in. in length allowed to be used in 
sails. 

Equipment to include anchor not less than 25lbs. and 
cable of not less than thirty fathoms of 1%in. rope: aiso 
bucket, pump, comnass, foghorn, boathook, lead and line, 
lantern and five life preservers. 

The crew is limited to five persons, including the 
helmsman (who must be an amateur; not more than one 
shall be a professional). 


Audax. 


THE accompanying illustration shows the sail plan of 
Audax, whose lines have appeared in the two preceding 
issues. The rig is simple, easily handled by a smali crew 
and it has proved effective. ‘ihe original sail plan in- 
cluded the regular lug mizzen with yard crossing the 
mast, but after a coupie of seasons this was replaced by 
the lug mizzen shown, the yard, which has about om. 
round, being attached to the mast by a special metal jaw, 
which allows it to hoist almost vertically. The halyard is 
a single part of wire rope running over a sheave im the 
masthead, with a whip purchase leading to the deck. The 
dimensions of spars and sails are as follows: 


Mainmast— 


From stem at waterline ............ 3ft. 9g in. 

BEC Go. WOUNDS! oo. ob isis eV deciecs . 2oft. 

DE TEENIE. oho nanane amassed 39it. 

Diameter at partners .........6.0.0 8 in. 
Mizzenmast— 

From stem at waterline ........... 33ft. 6 in 

MOCK. tO. NOUNS 3c ..). cece veccccese 2oft. ; 

Diameter at partners ...........6+. 5 in 
Bowsprit— 

MN is tec Sth d as «0d Rive meena 15ft. y in. 

Outside of gammon iron ........... oft. 10 in. 

Diameter in gammon iron .......... 5 (in. 
Boomkin— 

MONON CRUTS Basle Sines cverceecet vit. 

Outside gammon iron ............. ait: °4- in. 
Main Boom— 

Is ete ua he SU cleo te cadhdesledVs's 2oft. 

NY, C2. 24 slascccecabcees soot ae 4i4in. 
Main Gatf— 

DN cabessies édutwaecotbesecdees 22ft. 

REE FS ia cea rd cn delice ba eeedas 4 in. 
Mizzen Boom— 

MNO di siarsia's dicshieie Sata austaae cie'e, bia 15 ft. . 

0 Ban Pe Oe Pere tea Pee eee 3i4in, 
Mizzen Yard— 

SNR ath ais Bark vice cides, Cues daw kad we 15ft. 

RD Peso ie sinc cs veds cibave see's 3! Sin. 
Areas— 

POMPE Ss Sada cdviip.s Nase acabaded 738 sq. ft. 

WENN Wie ciccacncssesdesldeesha 221 sq. ft. 

cane Paiiclaia 9 66.50 <p) wana hintert tn 297 sq. ft. 

Ms he C85. S68GS Oe ERE Redes 1,256 sq. ft. 


Inland Lake Yachting Association. 


THERE was a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Lake Geneva Y. C. on last Thursday evening. It was 
decided to make arrangements for the meet of the Inland 
Lake Yachting Associaticn for late August in the com- 
ing year, at Lake Geneva, Wis. The committee are ex- 
pected to hustle, and a grand event will be assured. [he 
following are the committee appointments. Chairman 
Regatta Committee, Julian M. Rumsey; Chairman Cum- 
mittee on Arrangements and Accommodations, Ben Car- 
penter, of George P. Carnenter & Co.; Executive Com- 
mittee, H. H. Porter. Jr.. Ben Carpenter and Julian Rvin- 
sey. Chairman Press Committee, Lawrence are 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The Atlantic Y.'C.. of Boston, elected the following 
officers on Dec. 17: Com., Thomas D. Rice; Vice-Com., 
Walter Delehanty; Treas.. William Caselden; Sec’y. M. 
E, Rice; Directors. Daniel J. Nolan. James Dooley, Toiaas 
Hagerty, J. F. Curran and J. F. Donohue. 


At the annual meeting of the Pavonia Y. C., of jersey 
City, Com. D. W. Kohn declined the nomination for a 
third term, and Vice-Com. Dennin was elected in his 
place, the new officers being: _Com., J: A. Dennin; Vice- 
Com., A..C. Mi y Fleet Cant.. John Wright; Meas., 

. Harding; tSurgeon, Dr. D. Bowman; Cor. Sec’y, 

. H: Benson; Fin. Sec’y, W. F. Tobin; Treas., Louis 
Mittlesdorf; Trustees, Alex a Roe, N. -F.. Roe. E. J. 
Smith, C. H. Benson and F. G. Agens. It is proposed to 


sell the club property at Atlantic Highlands and to build 
a club house on Gravesend Bay. 


The Knickerbocker Y. C. held its annual meeting at the 


_ Hotel Manhattan on Dec. 20, the following officers being 


elected: Com., S, H,. Mason; Vice-Com., W. G. New- 
man; Rear-Com., A. E. Williamson; Treas., George H. 
Cooper; Sec’y, J. O. Sinkinson; Meas., J. G. Honcy; 
Fleet Surgeon, J. B. Palmer, M. D.; Board of Five 
Directors, F. E. Barnes, Rodman Sands, H. Stephenson, 
L. Loehman, Jr., and H. A. Quackenbush. The club is 
now in a very prosperous condition. The property now 
occupied has been purchased and a fine new club house 
will be built. The club will establish a new class of 
single-hand yachts for racing and cruising. 

‘Lhe Gas Engine & Power Co. and C. L. Seabury & 
Co. have on wie stocks a composite steam yacit tor 
Howard C. Smith, of Stamforu, Conn., to be nained 
Saghaya. She wiil be 127tt. over all, 103tt. Lw.L, isit. 
6in. beam and 6ft. 6in. drait, with triple expansion engime 
and single screw. ‘Lhe rig will show two pole masts, 
‘Lhe firm has also an auxiliary 65{ft. long for Wim, Marks, 
of Philadeiphia, ‘through its city othce, it has sold che 
steam yacht Jathniel for H? A. Hutchins to Chas, M. 
Pratt, and the steam yacht Elfrida li. for Dr. H. Seward 
Webb to Frank Bement, Corinthian Y. C. of Philadelphia. 


The Morris Y. C., of New York, held its annual mvet- 
ing on Dec. 18, electing the following officers: Cur, 
George R. Moran; Vice-Com., Hugo Eckert; Rear-Cum., 
Wiliam. Neubeck; Fleet Capt., J. Belgard; Sec’y, F. 
Kuzek, Jr.; Treas., Ralph Kestler. 

Sapphire III., steam yacht, Mr. Amzi L. Barber, sailed 
from New York on Dec. 21 for Gibraltar, where ler 
owner will join hef for a cruise of several months in the 
Mediterranean. 


Com. J. Pierpont Morgan has declined a third re-clec- 
tion as commodore of the New York Y. C., and it is un- 
derstood that Vice-Com. Lewis Cass Ledyard, schr. Mon- 
tauk, ‘will succeed him. According to an unverined 
rumor, when Com. Morgan goes abroad next spring, a> he 
proposes to, both Corsair lil. and Columbia will be sent 
across, the steam yachting convoying the cutter. 

Grayling, schr., L. A. Fish, has at last been sold to be 
broken up, after being used for several years as a huuse- 
boat at Greenport. 


Mr. J. H. Johnston, the yacht photographer, died very 
suddenly at Niagara Falls on Dec. 17, from heart discase 
Mr. Johnston had been in business in New York for 
many years, accumulating a large collection of yacht 
portraits. He also made a specialty of views abont the 
city. Many of his pictures have appeared in the Fuxzst 
AND STREAM. 

Sir Thomas Lipton has been elected rear-commodore 
of the Royal Ulster Y. C. He is now considering his pluns 
for a chalienge in 1901. 

Mr. Percy Chubb, cutter Vigilant. has been nominated 
s ao Com. Rouse, of the Seawanhaka Corinthian 


Arcturus, steam yacht, Mr. Rutherford Stuyvesant, has 
sailed from Southampton for the Mediterranean. 


_ The large racing yacht which the Hendersons have 
just started from Mr. Watson's designs. for Mr.. Whitaker 
Wright, will be yawl-rigged instead of cutter, as first re- 
ported. Her L.W.L. is given as about 85ft. with adsut 
23ft. beam. 


Lasea. schr., recently sold to Dr. Walter von Bruening, 
sailed from New York for Southampton on Dec. 25 with 
Capt. Leander Jeffries in command. 
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Forest and Stream and Canoeing. 





Aanouxc. ment, 

To meet the wishes of its canoeing readers, as expressed 
through the ¢fficers of the American Canoe Association, 
the Forest AND STREAM will with the new year inaugurste 
an important change in its Canoeing Depaitinent. Be- 
ginning with the issue of Jan. 6, 1900, the first number of 
each month will be a special canoeing number, extra space 
being devoted to the Canoeing Department. It is pro- 
posed to publish whatever may be available in the line of 
canoeing news; the official announcements and pro- 
grammes of the American Canoe Association, the usual 
complete reports of the A. C. A. camps and business 
meetings, de:igns of canoes and camping appliances, canoe 
cruises and current discussion of canoeing matters. 

As a part of this plan, it is not proposed to abandon the 
regular weekly publication of canoeing news. All official 
A. C. A. notices will appear weekly, as soon as they are 
received, a summary of them being printed in the special 
Canoeing Number for the information of those who do 
not see the weekly edition. If sufficient material is obtain- 
able after providing for the special number, the pubiica- 


tion of canoeing news of all kinds will be carried on 


weekly. : 

It is hoped that the Forest anp Stream ‘may becume, 
as it was in the most prosperous days of the Associaiion, 
the common bond between the Association and its memmn- 
bers, as well as between the members individually. In 
order that the plan may result in the greatest possible 
benefit to all, it is essential that it shall receive the gencral 
support of canoeists, both as subscribers and contributors. 

An experience of twenty years has demonstrated several 
important points in: connection: with the publication of 
canoeing news. In the first plate, a live arid reliable 
canoeing journal is essential to the success of the spott, 
as a means of communication between its followers, wha 
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ate watirdtly widely scattered’ and have ‘limited’ oppor: 
tunities for personal. intereotifse. 


BS Bin 


Im the setond- place, the various papers devoted cx- - 


clusively. to’ canoeing;- such as’ the parent of all, the 
British Canoeist, the American Canoeist and Sati and 
Pafidle, and the: Model Yachtsman and Canoeist, all ably 
edited -by experienced canoeists, who gave their services 
without compensation, have failed to pay, and’ have ulti- 
matély been discontinued. 

The failure of these papers, in spite of their technical 
excellence, and at times when the sport was in a more 


. prosperous condition in some ways than it is to-day, gives 


ample proof that if canoeing news is to be published at all 
it mitist be largely through the personal efforts of the 
canoeists themselves. The Forest AND STREAM is 1eady 
to do all that can be done on its part; but this alone will 
not provide what we ‘believe canoeists want. A Canoeing 
Department which is the work of one man—or even of 
several men—however competent, would fall far short of 
what is required; in order to satisfy canoeists, it must 
be'a reflection of the canoeing spirit in all its forms. We 
call ‘the special attention of all canoeists to the fact that 
the Canoeing Department of the Forest anp STREAM 
is open to them for the free expression of their opinions 
and ideas, for the discussion of all A. C. A. business, for 
requests for information as to cruising waters, canoes and 
appliances, and all technical points of immediat< :-.crest 
to themselves. On the other hand, we ask that they will 
favor us with canoeing news from their various localities, 
and that they will give such information as they may have 
in answer to the inquiries of others. 3 





Gifle Fange and Gallery. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnat1, O.—The above association held their ropuler shoot 
Dec. 24, at 200yds., at the standard American target. oberts was 
high on the king target with a score of 84. Gindele was high on 
the honor target with a score of 43: 


Champion score: 








WRIRGIENEE | oo dcccdccccsvscocces veces 566576579 6 56 
JOROCREE vcccccccccccccccccceccccsecs 710866677 5 769 
ED wapbsvesssosonnssenpbsercesons 96 610 8 8 710 8 6—T 
ODE loededccccnoasscdeccosseodoceonens 10 410 56679 6 81 
DED . capdencascedacgvocepescescesoes 97966 4410 6 56 
SEE panSbcensesuatnesbhasoneneecs 6 610 5 6 6 510 9 567 
OE 686979679 3% 
SINR ons cngnntevanpbeonnetienide 1010 910 9679 7 7-8 
BEET. Socensdcocecccunccscéhecosbess 79975 910 6 6 $T77 
ERAOORS © 2.0 odcesdosvecscesenesveses 8778 6100 810 7-81 
oe = 9666598 89 8&4 
Practice Score. Special Score. 
Weinheimer - 676607178 6 6 6 67 6 10-35 
Janscher ........ 87937998 88 +8 8797 #0 
eee een 10 8 810 81010 9 7 8&8 8 910 7 9-3 
TE secehibanes. 0848675 7 8 5 108 48 636 
EEG? Vecvtccesé 10 810 7 81010 56 9 7-8 10 9 4 +5 7-3 
Uckotter - 766665 810 $ & 7-69 10 6 010 6-31 
Payne 877769899 8&3 8777 
Roberts 910 81010 9 7 910 5&87 6 6 9 6 7-34 
Nestler 9910 6 7810 6 9 &Sl 6 9 6 9 6-36 
Hasenzahl - 9 8 71010 910 6 8 10—87 410 2 7 831 
GIES vacceesece 9 67710 610 8 &8l 8 9 6 4 835 


Iroquois Rifle Club. 


Pitrssurc, Pa.—Herewith are the scores made during the week 
ending Dec. 16 by the Iroquois Rifle Club: 


Medal match: 
H L Born...... 42 40 41 48-166 O L Hertig..... 40 47 48 44—179 
40 39 40 48—162 D Beech......... 40 40 44 39—165 
L A Schmidt.... 36 46 35 40—157 
Recerd match: . 
R R Bennett ..... soos 42 4587 W Rieblihg ............ 41 4—75 
B Kestner ........c00 41 35-76 L A Schmidt.......... 40 35—75 
L P Ittel......... coveee 46 48-84 O L Hertig............ 37 43—80 
48 48—96 
Cup scores: 
A Hofmeister... 4 37 36 40—153 R R Bennett 35 40 42 40—157 
40 39 39 40—158 H Sperling ..... 40 44 45 42—171 
L A Schmidt... 36 46 356 40—157 


Harry Sperttne. 


Excelsior Rifle Club, 


Sr. Lovts, Mo.—Below please find inclosed scores for weekly 
medal shoot of Excelsior Rifie Club, at Capt. Schaaf’s Shooting 
School, No. 5 North Broadway. The shooting was done at a St. 
Louis ring target, at. 75ft., sible 250: C. W. Bauer 225,-W. G. 
Todd 212, A. Kuemie 201, RY; Schaaf 201, L. Ball 192, J. Lukins 
188, J. Summers 181, W.'L- Schrader 168 L. Pabst 168, C. North- 
wang, 164 R. Y. Cunningham 164, T. G. Kennedy 162, E. Renshaw 
1 ricky 148, C. Spencer 147, H. Hamilton 146, H. Ward 130, 
he king t, which also took place last week, same evening, 
ec. 14, resulted in Mr. Summers winning the honors of wearing 
the title of king for the next six months. 
A 100-shot rifie match was to take place over the range of the 
Excelsior Rifle Club, at No. 6 North Broadway, Dec. 22, between 
A. Fogarty and L. Bail for championship of St. Louis. 


Grayshooting. 


Fixtures. 


Dec. 81-Jan. 1—Milwaukee, Wis.—Amateur 
Wiresasn Gan Club. P. Himmelstein, Sec’y. 
yuu, 
an. 1—Altoona, Pa.—Fifteen-live-bird handicap; tran 
Ps G. Zeth.. Sec’, oe 
Jan. 1—New 
Gun Club. 











tournament of the 


aven, Conn.—Holiday shoot of the New Haven 
j. B. Synge eete: 
Schenectady Aas cick. “Targets VV 
en: ul . . 
ats N. Je -day target sheot of he South Side 
un Club. 
an. 1.—Jersey City, N. J.—Holiday shoot of the Hudspn Gun 
chs 3 ings "y. 
an 16.-19.— —Annual 
17-18. er 


Sec 

itt Ont., Can: tournament of the 
Chup: "1.200 “in prizes. to the world. H. 
ub; in prizes. to the world. h. 
ville, 1. invitation 






shoot. 





enry L. ; . 

June rol z O.—Ohio Trapshooters’ League tourna- 
ment. J. C. Sec’y. 

June 11.—New York Vicinity.—Interstate A: igtion’s first an- 
nual handicap target tournament. Edward Banks, Sec’y. 


June 19-21.—Charleston, W. Va—Fourth annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen's i 


Association, under auspices 
of Beechwood and Gun Ciub. Added money and merchandise 
ores. . A. Jones, Sec’ 5 ee Va. ‘oBeed 

ug. Arnold's ikoboji Lake, _ -Gilbert 


Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third of each month, Francotte 
2 contest. Fourth Sadie et a each month, Grand American 
andicap free-en 


Watson’ Park B side Crossing, Ill.—Medal the first 
a Ss —bHDurn: —_ 
and third Fridays of each month. _— 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 


alisuch matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 








The following, taken from a Baltimore daily paper, treats of a 
rather peculiar complication in the trapshootoing contest, to which 
it refers, and while interesting in itself, is profitable in the way 
of something to file for future reference: “At the Monumental 
Shooting Association’s grounds this afternoon the fifth shoot for 
the American Shot & Lead Company’s medal will take place. This 
is at 15 live birds, each entrant having a distance handicap. It has 
been won twice by J. C. Hicks, once by J, M. Hawkins, and it 
has been won by fate, H. Fou, but whether once or twice nobody 
can quite determine. He tied H. A. Penrose on one occasion for 
the medal, and at the next general contest for it won it clearly. 
Mr. Penrose had agreed to let the tie of the former race be settled 
by the result of the one at which Mr. Fox won, and if this was 
legal Mr Fox won the medal twice. An argument was advanced 
that both victories could not count, because had the tie been 
previously settled Mr. Fox would have got a longer handicap, 
rendering more difficult his second effort to secure a victory tor 
the medal. The reply to this was that when he shot, both to clear 
off the tie with Penrose and to make an original winning ot the 
medal, he was still a non-winner until the match was over—and 
his handicap of 29yds. was correct. The question is not vital to 
the contest, for this particular medal, as Mr. Fox has temporarily 
retired from the traps; but it is interesting to shooters, who, fre- 
quently overtaken by darkness, agree to shoot off ties in future 
events. This system of penalizing of winners in handicaps is what 
gave room for doubt on this occasion. However, as Mr. Fox won 
the medal in a straight shoot on a satisfactory handicap, that event 
seems beyond dispute, and gives one winning. If this be so, and 
the right of tied men to shoot off, according to custom, at the 
handicaps at which they tied be not disputed, then Fox made the 
second winning, especially in view of the fact that it is impossible 
to handicap a contestant retroactively, or, in other words, handicap 
a man for an event of yesterday on form shown to-day. it was im- 
possible, therefore, to penalize the tie race on the performance of 
shooters in the later event. The question, however, is interesting, 
and experience leads to the making of rules to settle disputed 
points. The medal shoot is open to all, and the trophy must be 
won three times to become permanent property. Should Mr. 
Hicks win to-day it would be a popular victory. Arrangements 
are being made for a series of contests at live birds to held 
en the Monumental shooting nds. The first will be held early 
in January, and the prize will be a handsome gold watch.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle will give a silver trophy, to be emblematic 
of the inanimate target championship of Greater New York and 
vicinity. Any person who resides within a radius of fifty miles 
of Greater New York's city hall, and who is a member of a 
recognized and prepers. organized gun club, is eligible to com- 
= for the mom. irst contest will take place on Brooklyn 
sun Club’s grounds, Jan. 21, on which occasion there will be an 
all-day shoot at targets. The conditions of the trophy contest 
will be 100 singles, unknown angles, and 25 pairs, all targets thrown 
from expert traps, Sergeant system. This rule to be observed in all 
challenge contests affer open competition. Entrance in open com- 
petition price of targets at 2 cents each, furnished by the club. 
Committee appointed by the Eagle to look after this competition 
is: Edward Banks (chairman) . A, A. Webber and J. S. S. 
Remsen. There also is a livg-bitd challenge championship trophy 
under consideration, which “will be purchased subscription, 
open to shooters within a certain radius of New York, the con- 


ditions of which are not settled upon yet, but will be ready for 
publication soon. 


The calendar of the Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., 
is in keeping in artistic merit with their calendar of the past year, 
both having a just claim to artistic merit and a theme which ap- 
peals to all lovers of the gun. Concerning it, the Marlin Fire 
Arms Co. writes us: “This picture was painted for us by Prot. 
Edm. H. Osthaus, as a companion piece to our last season’s setter 
design. The artist shows us a city chap enjoying a day’s shooting 
with his Marlin repeating shotgun and a pair of beautiful pointers. 
To the lover of animals, Prof. Osthaus’ bird dogs are always 
masterpieces, and in the present case he has added a background 
that is exceptionally effective, and the entire painting i. an 
atmosphere citen seen in a typical fall day. The coloring has just 
enough of the violet hue of the impressionistic school to be 
pleasing. The mechanical work gives evidence of the rapid 
advances being made in petuics by color photography. e 
will be glad to mail one of these calendars to any reader of your 
publication sending one stamp to pay postage.” 

“The Book of Trains, Christmas Number,” issued by the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, is one of the most artistic 
works ever issued by any railroad company. The cover has a 
picture, the theme of which is in keeping with the Christmas-tide— 
the three Wise. Men of the East, Oriental in feature and costume, 
are giving their attention to the star which guided them to Him 
whose birth has caused a rejoicing which goes on and on through 
the centu: A border of holly, the green leaves and red berries 
of which are quite realistic, gives a most appropriate setting to the 
picture and a wider suggestion to its theme. There are a number 
of interesting Christmas sketches, in prose and ner all 
apyroprintety and pleasingly illustrated, the whole uded wi 
the words and music of a song, “Kriss Kringle’s Drive.” Four 
cents for Restage, and a request for it to Mr. A. J. Smith, G. P. 
ee a leveland, O., will secure this very interesting Christmas 

rochure. 


The calendar for 1900 of Messrs. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co,, 32 Pine street, New York, and Wilmington, Del., portrays a 
U. S. battleship in action, her guns, heavy and light, belching 
fire and iron at the Spanish fleet in, its memorable attempt to 
escape. Its title “A Sunday Morning off Santiago.” Shells burst- 
ing in air, men stripped to the waist, working at the guns, officers 
on different parts of the battleship scanning the fleeing enemy 
through glasses, water splashing from bursting shells, make a very 
spirited scene. The actual size of the in of their brown pris- 
matic powder, used in the 4, 6, 8, 16, and 13in. breechioadin 
ritles, and the actual size of grain of their smokeless poate, u 
in 10, 12 and 13in. breechloading rifles, are accurately portrayed. 
The doings of the powder in war, sport and the industrial world 
are set forth tersely on the leaves devoted to the calendar. 

The passing away of Mr. John Hunter has caused the most pro- 
found grief to the host of friends who esteemed and loved him. 
The Hunter Arms Co., in the card whi 
gives a brief sketch of hi 
with the 
dent, 






EN ge a em ieee 


the Site Side, ¥. ¥.,, Heginter' stati Yat So ee TD 


the cadets of Holbrook tary 
ps : } , \ elected. ene. The Sa 
eae el eer with ee te el eniimina ibe 


Ai ition to set aside a prize for interscholastic 
team races to be shot for during the s; Lad ’s show at Madison’ 
Square Garden. The managers of Holbrook’s Military Academy, 
are to.be ecaemen eed, for their liberality and farsightedness in 
enté this new 4 ure in school recreation. They rec-’ 
ognize, as é¢very one will, that there could be no‘ more: healthful: 
pastime than shooting at the traps or afield.” 

In: the Carteret Gun Ciub’s. Christmas, Day contest the first event 
was the December cup, at 10 birds, 30 yds., $1; ties at 3 birds. 
There were ht contestants for this hy, it ‘going to Mr. 
Browné, who 9 out of 10 alone. The Christmas Day cup was 
at 10 birds, handicap rise, entrance $10, allowances 27 and 26yds., 
one miss as a kill, and one no bird; ties at 3 birds. This was won 
by Mr. ‘ anding at ae. is event was open to the 
Westminster ennel Club, Philadelphia Gun.Club, Riverton Gun 
Club, Larchmont Y. C., ‘Westchester Country Club, Tuxedo Club, 
Heron Hill Gun Club and Garden City Gun Club. 


An. exchange states that ‘on Christmas and New Year’s days 
the New London, O., Gun Club’ wat hold shooting matches that 
will furnish fun for everybody.‘ There will be trapshooting, rifle 
shooting and wheelbarrow rolling for the turkeys, The rifle contest 
of pioneer days seems to be the coming sport in this part of the 
country, and_is becoming a part of almost every contest among 
marksmen. Those with whom the shotgun is not a favorite can 
wipe up the old rifle and learn with the rest. (sood rifle shooters 
are not easily found at the present time.” 


The calendar of the Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 315 Broadway, 
New York, is a radical departure in the way of its pictorial 
features, from what is commonly accepted as the standard themes. 
A majestic buffalo head, in a setting of prairie flowers,and grasses, 
has a most pleasing effect. It is artistic in its conception and 
execution, and the buffalo head suggests a theme of what modern 
ammunition will do in the hands of skilled shooters—greater than 
all else in the history of big-game shooting. 


The Brooklyn Gun Club will hold a big holiday shoot on New 
Year’s Day, the special delicatessen being a $20 gold piece and a 
$10 gold piece, whose color is of the sunshine, and whose effects 
are still more 6f the sunshine to those who win them. Mr. John 
Wright has been ill at home for some days, suffering from a cold. 
He ts missed much by his many friends in the gun colony, but as 
his epee is not serious—a bad cold—they have much to be thank- 
ful for. 


The meeting of the Interstate Association-was held on Thursday 
of last week, and its doings are set forth quite fully in the report 
of it im our trap*columns. The annual report of the manager, Mr. 
Elmer E. Shaner, is worthy of the most careful perusal, for it con- 
tains much that is valuable in the way of information, and much 
that is valuable in the way of sound and good advice. 


In the first of the series of five matches between teams of the 
Passaic City Gun Club and the Boiling Springs Gun Club, held 
on the grounds of the latter club, at Rutherford, N. Pe last Sat- 
urday, fhe Boiling Springs Club won by the score o' 301 to 156. 
There were twelve men on a side, each shooting at 25 targets. 

The Hudson Gun Club will hold a New Year's shoot, and vis- 
itors are invited to attend it. Take yellow turnpike Newark car to 
Hackensack River bridge, and the grounds are only a short walk . 
therefrom. This is a club of jolly fellows, and there is shooting 
to please the most exacting as to quality and quantity. 


On Friday of last week Mr. W. L. Colville (famous in the world 
of writers as Dick Swiveller) left New York for Batavia, N. Y., to 
spend the holiday season at his home. He reports a very success- 
ful season in the way of business, and anticipates even a greater 
business year forthcoming. 


The special shoot of the Emerald Gun Club last week for the 
mefit of the widow of the late E. A. Vrooms, who was an es- 
téemed and officer of the club, was unfortunate in respect 


to weather, the day being rainy and unfavorable for a large at- 
tendance. 


Dr. and Mrs. Shaw, of the Garfield Gun Club, Chicago, contem- 

late a trip to the Yellowstone Park in the near future. The 

octor has an intention to hunt big: game, traveling by stage into 
the country from Glenwood Springs. 


Mr. H. J, Sconce, Sidell, Ill., informs us that the Sconce- 
Cadwallader shoot has been postponed from Jan. 17 and 18 to Jan. 
23, 24 and 25.. There will be two days at targets, 2 cents each, and 
two days at live birds, 15 cents each. 


John A. Ruble, of Beloit, Wis., after many months of illness, 
passed away from eatth on Dec. 15. He was a contestant in the 
tournatnents quite regularly.some years ago, and was noted as 
a skillful and successiul shooter. 


The Chicago sportsmen’s trophy, in the seventh contest for it, 
was won by Mr. R. Clempson,. he xifting 165 straight, and won the 
place at 


tie struggle for it. The-contest took atson’s Park on 
Friday of last week. 


The match between Messrs, S. Van Allen and Albert H. Laney, 
members of the Aqueduct Gun Club, Jamaica, L. I., fixed to take 
place on Dec. 19, did xot take place. 


Mr. Paul R. Litzke sends us an_interesting summary of the 


doings of the O. K Gun Club, of Kansas’ City, during the year 
just past. 


The Fulton Gun Club will hold I-d i 
LLenaihwee 


Bernarp WartERs. 


Arkansas and the South. 

Littte Rock, Ark., Dec. 21—Through the courtesy of Mr. Ed’ 
Hickman, the secretary of the O. K. Gun'Club, of nsas City, 
mone a = wae gras to the spodere of poner AND STREAM 

e 1 is energetic little shooting organization. 
The club held twelve shoots dares the year, whieh ware cppbeed 
to occur monthly, but during June, July and August no contests 
are held, as this is one of the few Jecerensivesc ubs that is op- 
poss es peo = the middle of the dog days. In order 

quota o elve contests, t 
° ber, © sd cata wee $, two scores are shot during 
genial and consistent shooter Chris. S, Gottlieb carried off 
the honors for the season, having taken part in every contest, and 
showing the excellent percentage of .928. F. N. lil, another 
one 9 yrtene Ce is Ss one BD to Gottlieb, 7 891. His 
. B. ell also sho ti q i i 
with -888.” J. W. Bramhall is fourth, 801. "A very hondnneee rene 


y Av handsome troph: 
goes to the winner. h contest was at 20 naif pigeons. ie ee 
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Confabulations of '‘the%Cadi.—XXT. 
New Year Resolutions. 


fe “Then, too, the Old Year dieth, 4 
And the forests utter a moan, 
Like the voice of one who crieth , 
i In the wilderness alone, 
*Vex not his ghost!’” 


Tue Cadi, and the stanch companion of his hours of contem- 
plation, Moke, sat in the lodge on opposite sides of the rough pine 
table, each occupying his chair after the reposeful manner of a 
bag of rags, as was the habit of these guzzler-mates in their daily 
companionship when at restful ease. A pitcher of cider and a- 
couple of glasses on the table made much in common between 
them. That they were seated within the lodge denoted that the 
weather outside was not to their liking; that their boots were 
nicely: polished with stove-blacking and their hair smeared care- 
lessly with bear grease denoted that the holiday season was well 
on, and that they therefore had a just regard for the splendor 
of their persons, for the useful exactions of good society and for 
the happy sentiments of the season, the latter strongly evidenced 
by the assiduous manner in which they kept their glasses well in 
hand. There was a calmness of manner and a contentedness of 
spirit in their companionship which might well be envied by the 
good at heart. Each had a dreamy, beatific expression of counte- 
nance which might easily be construed as coming from a good 
conscience, which was further sanctified by years of noble deeds; 
but much the same expression may be observed on the visage of 
a mule which stands quietly in the fence corner of his country 
home, head drooping, eyes half-closed, and underlip pendulous from 
the profundity of his enjoyment in the warmth of the spring sun- 
shine. Thus, while the exterior signs of men and mules might be 
the same, any inference therefrom as to the matter of conscience 
might be erroneous, for in the case of the mule the contentment 
came from the sunshine without; in the case of the man, it came 
from the sunshine within, a portion of which remained in the 
pitcher for the time being. 

The two worthy lilies of the valley had been talking entertain- 
ingly of the old year, which was nearly gone, and of the possibility 
of the year which would be new—for a while—discussing matters 
with the vivacicry which comes from high spirits, and with the 
affectation of wisdom which comes from mixed spirits; in short, 
there was that atmosphere of peace and good will about them 
which so benificently pervades the world in the holiday season, 
when men cease to battle, and when philanthropy takes the 
place of selfish rivalry. 

“The holiday season, in itself, is a fortune for mankind,” Moke 
remarked, his eyes the while winking jerkily and spontaneously 
from the sunshine within him. “It is a time when the humanities 
may be restored or patched up, and when the great social and 
religious heart can throb to its true sentiments, instead of to the 
false sentiments of Mammonism. The holiday season, with its 
humane readjustments, I maintain, is a great boon to the human 
race.” 

“Humph!” the Cadi remarked, contemptuously. “The holiday 
season is indebted te the human race for its existence, and there- 
fore it in part is indebted to you and me. It only exists at all 
because I am alive, if the matter is reduced to the proper per- 
sonal equation; that is to say, if I were in the future world, there 
then would not be any holidays, as I know of them, and no one 
could then make me believe that ‘there were such; but, there being 
holidays when I am alive, and none when I have passed away, I 
am justified in my deduction that they are for me now, and would 
not exist if I were not here.” 

“I have heard some very remarkable arguments in my time, my 
- good friend, but never one which was so wholly egotistical. I have 
heard the argument that the world or the univcrse existed only in 
the mind of man; for if man .ceased to exist or had never existed 
there never would have been any cognition that the world existed; 
and no cognition, no existence. I fear much, my good friend, 
that some of the wires in the vacant chambers of your head have 
become crossed, causing your mind to mix the things which serve 
you for ideas. Let us talk of something useful. Let us talk of 
some resolutions that I intend to make for the New Year. Yes, 
and to keep them, too!”” And now Moke warmed up to the subject 
with much cnthusiasm. “I suspect that you have the same pur- 
pose in mind, friend Cadi, and we might gain an added strength 
by selecting our resolutions and adopting them jointly; for if they 
are good when adopted’ by one they should in reason be twice 
as good when adopted by two persons.” 

“Quite right!” the Cadi remarked approvingly. “Then, if one 
of us should weaken at any time, the other could counsel firmness 
and encourage his faltering spirit, thus supporting him in his 
few moments of weakness with that firm moral courage which we 
both so abundantly possess in common, but which we both lose in 
common at the moments we most need it. But I have always 
thought that being good by resolution was much like protecting 
game by resolution—it looks very well while the actors hold the 
center of the stage and utter their resolutions, but off the stage 
they talk and act much as do other people.” 

“So,” Moke commented, in a tone meant to be sarcastic. “I may 
infer that some people may be good without taking any thought as 
to how to be better. Don’t you think that some good at some 
time followed a ‘Be it resolved’?”’ 

“Certainly, in a gencral way,” replied the Cadi. “But, as to 
your particular proposition, it is merely a holiday idea, my good 
friend. You have an emotional feeling at this moment which is in 
keeping with the closing of the year’s events, the glorious theme 
ef the season, and the joyous stimulus radiating from your 
stomach. Personally, I dislike to admit that I have formed any 
New Year resolutions, for I will not admit that I need them. I 
feel that I am all right. It also renders me ineligible to join you 
in your well-meant purpose of reform. I thank you kindly, but [ 
will have to decline your proposition,” saying which the Cadi 
pushed the pitcher nearer to Moke, whose well-trained hand 
reached out and caught it before its motion was arrested. 


“No. 1.” 

“You do not seem to be quite yourself to-day,” said Moke, with 
a weird smile, which was intended to be amiable, but which seemed 
to mean nothing in particular: “I have not made any proposition 
at all. I asked that we talk over some propositions that I had in 
mind: for the new year. As I have not mentioned what they are, I’ 
am sure that yor do not know whether they were good, bad. or 
indifferent; but I do think that it costs nothing-to be ‘civil, not to 


I was anticipating too much. Stee. ott ever 
look..my curtness, I will now listen with pleasure and with some 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


you, my friend,” concluded the Cadi, as he crooked his elbow. 

“It had escaped me that we were talking of fools,” remarked 
Moke, imperturbably, after he had wiped the cider drops off his 
mouth on his coat sleeve. “But there are quite a number of 
authorities on that somewhat large class of useful men. ‘ Shake- 
speare says: 

“*The fool doth think he is wise, but the wise man believes 
himself to be a fool.’ 

“What do you think of that, Cadi?” 

“I don’t believe a word about what the wise man believes. In 
fact, I know he is wrong. But we would better let that pass, for 
there might be many who would need but a hint to. enlarge on this 
subject, perhaps to our misliking. Tell me now about the good 
resolution which you discovered at the end of the old year, 


‘though you seem to think that you discovered it at the be- 


ginning of the new.” 

“Well, it’s this way, Cadi,” and Moke commenced talking very 
seriously. ‘For some weeks I have been giving a good deal of at- 
tention to the study of magic circles and magic squares and 
lucky numbers, which I found in an old book which had a lot 
in it about magic. There were things about necromancy and horo- 
scopes. The number 7 seemed to crop up the oftenest, and 
by common consent 1t was conceded in some matters of chance 
to have the greatest potency; but the number that I believe in 
most Was not in the book at all, and that is the number that I 
am determined to look cut for in my New Year résolution.” 

“What number is that?’ queried the Cadi, curiously. 

“No. 1,” Moke replied quietly. 


“Vex Not His Ghost,” 


“T don’t see how you add any to the worth of that mumber by 
embodying it in a resolution,” remarked the Cadi. “That is 
simply the vulgar way of expressing inconsiderate selfishness. 


Everybody should be selfish enough to strive to better their con- , 


dition while doing good to others. That is to say, every one who 
works, benefiting himself, benefits mankind at large. If all selfish 
purpose ceased to exist, all unselfish purpose would cease also. 
Neo one would attempt to do anything. The world would be at a 
standstill. Your idea of looking out for No. 1, as it is vulgarly 
termed, can mean nothing more than that you are going to work 
industriously next year instead of idling as in years agone, for 
you must reward the world at large if it in turn rewards you. It 
is better to let New Year resolutions alone, unless you intend to 
confess to yourself and the world that you need annual reformation. 
It is better to do what is right at all times, and then you will 
not need any more good resolutions at the end of the old year 
than you need at the beginning of the new. When the old year 
dies, you then can say honestly with the poet: 


vo” 


“ "Vex not his ghost. 
Bernard WaATERS. 


WESTERN TRAPS. 





Chicago Sportsmen’s Trophy. 


Cuicaco, Ill, Dec. 23.—In the seventh contest for the Chicago 
sportsmen’s trophy, held at Watson’s Park yesterday afternoon, 
Mr. R. Clempson for the second time carried away the handsome 
diamond medal, and not contented with this he killed 15 straight 
and won the high average medal also. The capital prize he secured 
only after a hard fight with Barto and Miller in the ties, both the 
latter coming into the third frame of fives, Barto killing 4 straight 
after salocing his first bird in the last string. Barto won second, 
Holly and Stannard divided in the 14-hole, and White shot out 
Leffingwell in the 12s, The birds ruled mainly fast and strong, with 
some not quite so good, but on the average making fairly difficult 
shooting. The weather was mild and pleasant. The following are 
the scores: 


ay a UD) Pe rererereeeer cee eT ce 11221121*1222011 —14 
R Clempson, 30, 0. 212121211221222 —15 
G Roll, 30, ¢... 222121111011222 —14 
Dennis, 30, 1.... 2211121221220211 —15 
1% White, 30, 1 - -20222220*2222022 —12 

Ripon. I; Z........ . -12020*200221021*1 —10 
W B Leffingwell, 30, . +. -2002222102012122 —12 
SR EE Revove cdinescevecocceanecesinn 2222012222212022 —14 
EE Betis os cb cbunepenexenstacescsnnden 2021211212212201 —14 

DT MED iandcdspvuevdnteceves canseeeusct ent 222211212122*212 —15 
1*022212121111212 —15 
++» «122122222222222 —15 

. -0112122222222112 —15 
2212212221220222 —15 

















Ties on 15, strings of 5: 










TD) 5 tvncosekchuscasdethunas epdd« seins 22212 , 22212 12221—15 
PEP enncieceucagiacendresgess i 1lll1 + 10121—14 
B Miller 11221 022* —13 

EE Te tiie nccnanes Kinks sdveghs4desgencdatied le 22128 w —9 

SEA ini cau candies Cadadiorss 6ag0sscusescebeSs 22222 O0w 

E M Steck 2220w —8 

Ge PIED: ccescoces¢nvecatne Pekéets didhegticaesex Ow —0 
Ties on 14, strings of 3: 

Holly ... -221 111 122 111—12 

Stannard 


-221 222 222 212—12 
PRIN Seve scnccdccccccnesdscsscccbesbccdetoececcesee 121 lll lw —7 


Death of Jack Ruble. 


On Friday of last week Mr. J. A. Ruble, long familiarly known 
to all tournament shooters of this country as Jack Ruble, died 
at his home in Beloit, Wis. Mr. Ruble was naturally a fine shot 
and was nearly always successful in the sweepstakes among the best 
shots of the country. He usually shot under the name of Bob 
White, and has been before the public for the past dozen years. 
A few years ago he came to this city to reside, and it was about 
two years ago that he met with the misfortune which eventually 
caused his death. While going home one night after dark, he was 
held up by one of the thugs who infest this city during the 
winter time, and before he had time to defend himself was struck 
over the head with a piece of iron pipe. Mr. Ruble was a man of 
very powerful frame, but was taken entirely off his guard. He 
lay unconscious for a couple of hours, and was in bed for weeks, 

e never recovered his strength, and all through last summer 
.ooked hardly more than a shadow of his former self. His death 
removes one of the familiar figures of the old-time circuit. crowd. 


Hove. 


480 Caxton BuiLprnc, Chicago, III. 
Audubon Gun Club. 


Curcaco, Ill., Dec. 20.—The last shoot of the Aud ; ; 
for 1899 resulted as follows: : aarenyens San Cie 





#2192122292206020100—12—2—14 
Felton, 3 . -20120101010000121211—12—-2—14 
St ene ee, 2 ene 022*1222912212*12121 


: . —17—-2— 
Mr. J. H. Amberg wins first prise for the year. Messrs. Felton 
Wilcox and Odell and five others tied for second, in cash: 
The three being present, to shoot off the tie, they shot with tlie fol- 
lowing results; : 





ere igs ar ee . ».11102921222121229029— 
TEER Goh scbccesep cos Ca 
os Peelers pet nig ates - 222212121 202202921 
Second tie, miss-and-out: : on 
SE oS, Neue sccacau aah T12111. Felton .....02006..ss6ecedes02 
‘ Raverarrae: 
Garfield Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Ll., Dec. 23.This was not a v ‘ood da 
Garfield Gun Club. The day ‘was very dark, aa the shy wee thickly 
overcast with clouds. The birds were as a rule a good lively lot 
there being but one or two sitters during the whole shoot. The 
old saying: of “Business first and e afterward” seemed’ to be 
true in the case of Dr. Meek to-day. His business kept him away 
during the tro hy event, and so he missed the best part of the da ‘ 

Fanping and usly are planning a trip to Demotte, Ind. They 
will next Wednesday, and be gone for two or three days, or 
as Fanning expressed it, “As long as the inhabitants treated them 
well.” They are going out for quail and chicken sho 


B32 





Dr. Mrs. Shaw. are making plans for a trip to Yellowstone 
Park. there they will go to Glenwood Springs. « Leaving 
the “Springs” by a stage coach, they will travel for about 70 miles 
up into the country, where the Doctor expects to find big game. 

No. 1 was the trophy event, 10 birds. No. 2 was a sweep at 6 
birds, $2 entrance: 








o. 1. No. 2. 
i WER onan tncecile cuties cnadasceonedees 20*1002010— 4_—....... 
ehl .. 11°022211— 7  0*2111—4 
T Eaton 2101012100— 6 *21011—4 
R Kuss 7 0212216 
Dr_ Shaw 11101211219 92221*—4 
L Thomas _ 21 
Hicks 121110 1121116 
TWEE sds cco 2201121111— 9 
Geo De Clercq. 1101211120— 8 021211—5 
S Palmer . 1122212212—10 
E Eaton .. 1122111211—10 
M H Shaw . 2100101202— 6 110110—+4 
A Hellman .. *010120221—- 6 _—s.«........ 
J T Fanning 2121201221 9 1110225 
MOSEL covcceccccodcccccctdcneverccsetoocoseve eccesece ° 211012—5 
oe rr tt 210121—5 
Miss-and-out: ; 
TRIOS: ccc dvcvdsecedecussust 2111110 Fanning ................- 2220 
Palen o's cco ccacicasotdases 1222222 Russell ..........--++.+e: 211210 


Franx J. Baum. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


celine # 
Emerald Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Dec. 19.—A rainy day was as unfavorable as to 
weather, the shoot suffering a special misfortune, as there was a 
philanthropic purpose in it, all the club’s interest going to the 
widow of the late E. A. Vrooms, who was an officer of the club 
and who was drowned several weeks ago when the ferry boat 
Chicago was sunk by a-collision in the North River. There was 
a strong straightaway wind, and the birds were a fairly good lot 
and flew fairly well, considering the unfavorable weather con- 
ditions. The attendance, too, was good, and there were several 
shooters present who were famous in skill. Events Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 4 were miss-and-out events, all standing at %0yds.; Nos. 5 and 
6 were handicaps. The scores: 





No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 
‘ % 








SEMEL dan cdpeneedaceenateiiesscdhadye 20 221112 ‘ 
WE FE: ne: wrcadenennc Cecuehaiadeqaekae 122 12222 11 222222 
MINUET hn tec de saccatawedncoagds\vevancdauge 1* 122222 10 0 
RAGE  cchadaadswnecdendabindwasses teesgann 222 24 222* 22. 222222 
MM Toe SEY cn in wicas at hexane’ aden oak ideal i*. 112" 
ERE: sone stagnadnaweeces> one 99s an nedtnee Le ivenenat Hat: reeaens 
No. 5. No. 6. 

Vow Abe DD. sisies 08s hid cise. areas 1112211—7 31..0221220222— & 
EO Die iniascctciecauviaestsuilivs 2222222—7 30. .2220222022—- 8 
CPC MR,. Bvriccewisergovcrc Tesco sate 2122222—7 30. .2222212222—10 
DAGON DO bide dacn dies 06s .héedselocrcde 1102222—6 29. .22221*1212— 9 
Sands, 29.... 1*11122—6  29..2120222222— 4 
MM BE Gb Reccsdectacivevettovsastevesi 01022215 een eeees 

Dr Creamer, 28.. ceccccecccescces sds 25. .2111011010— 7 
Dr Kemble, 28.... 22112016 +  30..2101220102— 7 
Dr Webber, 29. 2201222—6 29. .2111021222— 9 
GORE: Tibnie cbc Che dbietcccdcevesdeed’ covets 2020102200— 5 
PE Wédnele ddsaiisdadi ends oSuWerestee’ Tededel 1220121212— 9 
GOR Dinaie veitie dhe Fe ieee ded vcs chk ‘ *122220*20-— 7 


No. 5 was at 7 birds, $4. No 6 was at 10 birds, $5. 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, Dec. 23.—Herewith are the scores of to-day’s shoot. In 
event No. 2, 30 targets, all stood at scratch for medal. Event. No. 
4, at 40 targets, was the sixth monthly shoot for the G. A. H. 


prize: she 
Events: 123465 Events: 123 45 
‘Targets: 15 30 15 50 25 ~~—s Targets: 15 30 15 50 25 

W Hopkins ....... WA:SE Oe OO Fe. F TRARGD: oie ces ccesiee::ceras 30 .. 

ASOT ccocgcccocne 13 24 14 42 20 Paterson .......... «2 «+ os 48 .. 

S M Van Allen.... 14 22 12 44 22 Paterson 7890$...... 

G Meeker ......... Eh BAP UD [EAMO,- covdtccnscese de 2 

G Ancrom .....,... 9 .. 12 40 2 


There will be a big holiday shoot on New Year’s Day. Prizes: 
first, $20 gold piece; second $10 gold piece. Open to all. All 
shooters invited. 


Gro. B. Paterson, Sec’y. 





Trap Around Reading. 


_ReapinG, Pa., Dec. 23.—The annual election of the Schuylkill 
Gun Club, of this city, was held at the Milmont Hotel, near this 
city, on Dec. 21, and resulted as follows: President, + Edmund 
Gable; Vice-President, Frank Shearer; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Albert Fink; Captain, Frank Gable; Directors: H. N. Keim, 
Benjamin Keim, James Hipton. The treasurer reported the club 
in good financial condition. Retiring Captain Schmeck reported 
having engaged in three team shoots with the Climax Gun Club, 
of Gibraltar, and all resulting in a victory for the Schuylkill team, 
composed of H. N. K., Keim, Flecker, F. Gable, J. E. Gable, 
Schmeck, captain, with Fink, Shearer and Hipton, as substitutes. 
It was decided to change the club’s shooting grounds from Mi)- 
mont to a place nearer the city limits, of which the directors have 
three sites in view. Three names were proposed for membership 
and two members were elected. 

Capt. Gable was instructed to announce the live-bird club cham- 
pionship shoot for Jan. 6, on the Milmont grounds. 

The scores made Dec. 21 at the club’s annual shoot follew: 

Target Ramplonship, 25 targets: F. Gable 19, Shearer 12, Fink 
21, J. E. Gable 21. H. N. K, 21, Keim 20, *Bright 23, *Sholi 19, 
Gross 17, *Ritter 20, Schmeck 20, Hinton 13, Brownnell 7, Towne 
14, *Ball 17, *Jack 28, *Bechtel 20, Sheeder 19, Schuyler 
i 17. aie 

enotes guests who shot for price of targets only. 

on moored oa oe a” : e gold medal prevented by the 
Milmon el an club championship, targets, resulted: 
Fink 11, J. E. Gable 12, H. N. K.10. P “ 
The following sweeps were also shot: 








Events: 123 4 = Events: 1234 
Targets: 10101510 _ Targets 10 10 15 10 
re rrr ee 51 ME pdcubendcagphsats 78147 
“a qnea 5 Brownnell ..... - 662 8 

8 Towney ....... o #34 ti 

7 Schuyler .. 7 4.. 6 

6 Bechtel 6.6.4.8 

7 Sheeder 4:4 ve 

9 HN K. 9 812 9 

4 Keim - 10 911 6 

PE cas aiken tins alias 9 814 7 


W. D. Gross, proprietor of the Three-Mile Shooting Park. loca 
at Shillington, Pa., three miles from Redding, one reached ‘ee 
electric car every twenty minutes, announces the opening of the 
live-bird season for ’99-1900, at this fine shooting park. A target 
match has been arranged between Shaaber. of Reading, and 
Benner, of Boyertown, 100 targets, $20 a side, and the county 
championship ctip, now held by Shaaber. This match should be a 
very exciting contest, and a large crowd is expected to be present. 
The Benner-Shaaber match is on Jan. 1, to be followed bv a pro. 
gramme of sweeps at targets. On Jan. 2 live birds wil be shot. 
the principal event being a li-live-bird handicap, 25 to’3lyds., $16 
entrance, class shooting. Sweeps will follow. “Proprietor Gross 
also announces a live bird match for Jan. 23 between two well- 
known local shooters, 100 live birds, $100 a side. 


Duster. 





Fulton Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., Dec. 18.—The main event of th in 
Fulton G Club to-day was ‘a two-men team mae helen 
Messrs. -Schoverling and Ditkerson against Messrs. 









and Belts; the latter winning by’ the score of 44 to 42. pn 
oo “Events: - - re “2 ” 5 
15 10 *.. Targets: 10 10-15 15 10 
8.7 S Goldstein: :......-°6°8°310 5 
6 7.4.7 E Belts. 6 8u nh «@ 
¥ 6° Williams .........~9° 9129R°7 
iy bid match, Schoverling and »Dickerson vs. Schneider and 
ares tececeter cesses LLOOLIO1100100111001101—15 
a 1111901110111000101111000—15—30 
a 11011111 —23 
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Interstate Association Antiual Metting. ° 


Tse annudl mecting of the Interstate Reet 5 i 
peavey. Dec, 21, at 9:30 A. M., at Oak Bergen d 
WN. J. majority of the ‘stockholders were represented either in 
person or by proxy. After the meeting had been formal 
st was decided to adjourn until 2 P. M. the same afternoon, inthe 
rooms of the Sportsmen’s Association, 280 Broadway, New York. 

At the adjourned meeting, President Dressel in the chair,. the 
roll call showed the following stockholders represented in : 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co. é: A. H. Dressel; American. E 
& Schultze Gunpowder Co., Albert W. Money; Clevelan: 

Co., Paul North; Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Irby Ben ; 
Parker Broth W. F. Parker; Hazard Powder Co., John7L. 
; E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. S. Lentilhon; 

im & Rand Powdet Co., A. W. Higgins. 

The following were srycenanted by proxy: Tatham & Brothers, 
Le Roy Shot & Lead Works, Remington Arms Co. 

After the minutes of the annual meeting, held Dec. 20, 1898, had 
been read and approved, Manager Shaner read his report of the 
proceedings for the year. This report was received with con- 
siderable enthusiasm, and at the close Mr. Higgins moved and 
Mr. North seconded, that the report of the manager’ be received 
and filed and a vote of thanks tendered to him, not only for the 
exhaustive manner in which he had compiled his report, but also 
for his work in behalf of the Interstate Association during the 
season of 1839. The report was as follows: 

Pittsburg, Pa., Dec. 20.—To the President, Officers and Members 
of the Interstate Association: Gentlemen—I herewith submit the 
report of transactions of the manager’s office for the season of 1899, 
the statistical data of which, giving operations in detail, will be 
found in the “Review of Tournaments,” a copy of which is an- 
mexed. 

it is patent to ali that in presenting a series of annual reports, 
where success has been uniform, some tautology is unavoid- 
able, therefore I launch into my theme without further apology, 
confident that I am addressing an audience which appreciates: the 
fact. 

The season just closed has been, in my opinion, the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the Association, and, though it may seem 
like painting the lily, I cannot refrain from harping on the pos- 
sibly threadbare subject. Again our subscribers are to be con- 
gratulated on the results directly and indirectly achieved, and on 
the assurance that the efforts of the Association to give satisfaction 
have been abundantly crowned with success. The maxim, “Noth- 
ing succeeds like success’’ has been verified yearly since organiza- 
tion, and at length all doubting Thomases exclaim, “I believe!” 
and are willing to believe us when we tell them that we now find 
our feet firmly planted and have no acquaintance with the word 
“fail.” Simply pointing to what has been promised and performed 
silences all carping criticism. 

e records of this office, in entirety and severalty, show that the 
sport of trapshooting is yearly growing stronger, and it will con- 
tinue to increase just as long as it is conducted on the same 
clean lines as at present, and uniformly in the past. 

Candor compels the admission, however, that some localities 
where formerly great interest was taken in the sport now show 
a falling off in cnthusiasm, and this loss of interest has led some 
who are not in touch with the fraternity to believe that interest in 
trapshooting is on the wane. The initiated and practiced ob- 
server, however, can readily detect the cause of and prescribe 
the remedy for this apathetic state in each individual case. One 
of the prime causes of lack of interest has been the desire of the 
more expert class of shooters to increase its exchequer at the ex- 
pense of its less skillful competitors. This is a radical mistake, 
and unless club shoots are conducted on a liberal basis, allowing 
the less expert shooters to compete with the more. skillful on 
equal footing, the sport will continue to languish in the localities 
noted. One way to remedy the evil is not, under any circum- 
stances, to allow sweepstake shooting on regular club days. Ad- 
here to this policy. Offer trophies to be contested for, either 
weekly or monthly, and make the shooting cost as little as possible, 
and I venture the prediction that the sport will soon show a healthy 
growth. My experience has proven that where the sport is con- 
ducted on these lines there is no lack of contestants, much interest 
is manifested and a friendly rivalry is engendered. It is too much 
to expect that indifferent shooters will long submit to be mere 
profit as well as sport to the more expert. There must be suffi- 
cient reciprocity to maintain interest, and the true sportsman will 
not grudge it when his conscience is enlightened by a mere state- 
ment of the fact. 

The wisdom of the resolution adopted by the Association 
barring “paid representatives,” etc., from competiting for a di- 
vision of the purse is no longer disputed. The experimental sta 
has been passed, and many gun clubs are patterning after the 
pas organization—conducting tournaments on the same lines. 


therefore advocate ‘the continued enforcement of the rule which 
has proved salutary. 


Grand American Handicap of 1899. 


This was the inaugural tournament, held April 11, 12, and 13, 
and excited more interest than any previous event of the kind. 
The extraordinary success of iast year led many to suppose that 
the maximum had been reached beyond peradventure, and the 
great interest partook somewhat of a speculative'nature., Not until 
the entries had been closed could some people—and many thou- 
sands they were—believe that the representation would exceed 
that of 1898. It is.true there were sanguine people, who believed 
that the entries might reach 300, owing to the improved con: 
dition of business, but they were in a minority; and well-posted 
people, who had had a bread basis for a working hypothesis, con- 
tended that 250 would be an extravagant estimate. They reasoned 
on the basis of high guns and class shooting, and did not make 
adequate allowance for the enthusiasm engendered by the previous 
work of our Association. At this distance of timé it is safe to 
say that the great majority were agreeably disappointed. Though 
the worid has been well advised of the fact that the total number 
of entries was 278, it will bear repetition here. This was 71 greater 
than the total of 1898. The increase from the day of small begin- 
ning, in 1893, with 21 shooters, to 278 entries six years later car- 
ries with it its own comment and shows that the Interstate As- 
sociation built on a firm foundation, and that its growth, phenom- 
enal though it be, has been symmetrical and natural. 

The States represented by the entries show the mre ee inter- 
est excited. They were in number, more than half of the 45 
covered by the Stars and Swipes. and the representation ranged 
from Canada to Mexico, and Canada was not unrepresented. e 
distribution of entries may not be uninteresting. It was as follows: 
New York, 42; New Jersey, 41; Illinois, ; Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, 19; Iowa, 14; Missouri, 12; Wisconsin, 10; Kentucky, 8; 
Maryland, 7; Massachusettts, 7; Indiana, 7, Minnesota, 7;. Tennes- 
see, 6; South Carolina, 4; Nebraska, 4; Texas, 4; Maine, 3;.Georgia, 
2; Virginia, 2; California, 2; Michigan, 2; North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, Arkansas, Colorado and Florida, 1 each; District of 
Columbia and Canada, 1 each; 278 entries in all. Of this num- 
ber 335 were new—that is, they had never been entered in any 
previous Grand American Handicap. This makes a grand total 
of 510 shooters who have made entry in this event of events since 
its establishment in 1893. 

The selection of the same site for holding the tournament oc- 
cupied for three years previously needs no def 


iense, for Elkwood 
Park was the only one that offered the requisite facilities. 


Inanimate Target Tournaments. 


The o Saiciy sommnenmant of the inanimate target season was held 
at Oil City, » May 17 and 18. It was held under very adverse 
circumstances, the weather being discouraging in extreme. 
The first day, shooters, visitors and all interested .were drenched 
by a terrific downpour of rain. The lightning and thunder severely 
tried the nerves of contestants, making a ¢ score impossible. 
Members of the local club, and Oil City people generally, 
visitors so hospitably, however, as to make them forget: the in- 
clemency of the weather and consequent discomfort. The man- 
agement of the shoot left nothing to be desired and the pleasantest 
impression was carried away. 


y 
he third tournament was held at Bellows Falls, Vt., June 14 and 
15. Ii was under the auspices of the Bellow Falls Gun Club, and 
was a success in every way, alth 


rain somewhat marred the 


second day’s work. The resident. club -had made 
so perfect that there was no room. for suggestion» 
ment. Fifty-six shooters, only four of whom were 
representatives, took part. There were many present. whé 
never atttempted shooting, and the success of the meet lay latgely 
in the encouragement given non-professionals and non- to 
take the sport. A large number of those 
a deeply planted desire to ain the ganke, and they wil 
bere from in oe future. is no thet 
good t. . 

The fourth tournament was held at Providence, 

and 20. As an inanimate target shoot. it was a ' 
concerned, the average entry for’ 





» 
i 
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so far as our A 


ssociation is 
event during the two dzys being 51 and a fre~‘on. 


As target ing, the ,and’ need» no 

0 seit eater et os pec aie Be el 
no Ss » 

was: 6,000" Diuétocks’ thrown ‘the first dey and 0,285 the second; 

noah for, the two days; ~ 


‘ovidence Gun Clu id a high tribute to the “Interstate 
Association by dedlaring that the efficient state of the club and its 
appointments, as also the revival of interest in trapshooting 
‘hroaghout the len and breadth of Little Rhody, were due to 
the intelligent work done by the Association in New land. 
The Association showed how it must be done and d the 
emulation which made the Providence club what it is. 
Yankee pluck can accomplish wonders. For instance, the club 
house, with all its elegant appointments and utilities, was built in 
five days, and built substantially, too. It was as clean as a New 
England kitchen; and no annunciator was needed to tell you that 
you were at least contiguous to the “land of steady habits.” E 

. The. Providence Gun Club is a growing or tion, and its 


members are workers of the most pronounced proselyting class. 


They do not think of doing things by halves or in a p 
manner. They will be further heard from. 

The fifth tournament, which was also an unqualified success, was 
held at Portland, Me., on August 9 and 10. It was a record- 
breaker for the State of Maine, and the members of the home club 
feel that the shoot was all that could be desired; not a hitch of 
any kind occurred to mar the pleasantness of the occasion, al- 
though’a steady rain the second day was somewhat discomforting. 
The results for our subscribers were splendid, and everything that 
the local club could do for the comfort of visitors was done. 

The proceeds from the targets in event No. 3 the first day, 
amounting to $15, were donated by the Portland Gun Club to the 
Van Dyke Memorial Fund. 9 

The closing tournament of the season was held at Portsmouth 
Va,, Sept. 6 and 7. The attendance was good, and the shooting of 
a high order, notwithstanding that the weather was oppressively 
hot, causing many who would otherwise have participated to 
weaken. The Portsmouth club, however, felt that there was no 
cause for complaint, and it was well satisfied with results achieved. 
The shoot ran smoothly from opening to finish, and the members 
of the home club were satisfied that their efforts to promote a 
love for trapshooting had not been nugatory and that interest was 
growing. 

The unsolicited encomiums bestowed on the Interstate Associa- 
tion should be sufficient to assure the most conservative emens 
our patrons and subscribers that their efforts to maintain its hig’ 
standard have not been in vain. The times have been propitious, 
and we have had our full share of the prosperity that has glad- 
dened not only the affluent, but the humblest household in the 
land. The previous year we contended with difficulties that pros- 
trated many well-established undertakings, and in 1899 we simply 
reaped the reward of steady rseverance in the race for the 
goal set before us. Of course there may be frosts in store for us, 
but the foundation laid is not in sand, but in the rock of ex- 
perience and carefully considered method, and its permanence is as 
well established as any other mundane venture. 


The Future. 


Though our efforts have been successful beyond expectation, yet 
I would again call attention to the fact that we ought to have 
more subscribers. The work is vast and cannot he prosecuted 
successfully without an outlay that in the infancy of the Associa- 
tion would have been considered both outside and inside the 
tanks ruinous, but which, with the enlarged views that accompany 
such success, is no longer considered terrifying. The constantly 
increasing demand for our services must be honored, and it 
costs money. For the good of the cause every member should 
exert himself to the utmost to increase our subscription list. 
“There is no excellence without labor,” and experience in all 
human vocations teaches that a miracle of genius is also a miracle 
of effort. There is abundant incentive to work, and work hard, 
and I think all will agree that our motto should still be “Ex- 


celsior.” Our zeal should no languor know until we arrive at the 
summit. 


Eighth Annual Grand American Handicap. 


For this event the preliminary details have all been arranged, 
contracts signed, etc. It, as is generally known, will be held at 
Interstate Park, Borough of Queens, New York city, the week 
beginning Aprii 2, 1900. 
he phenomenal success of the Grand American Handicap since 
its inception emboidens me to renew a suggestion I thought fit 
to make in my report of the proceedings of 1898, and which, I 
flatter myself, was received in the kindly spirit in which it was 
tendered, i. e., with an eye single to the advancement of the 
greatest of all events, without disparagement to any. It was 
emphasized by the gratifying success of the Grand American 
Handicap of {s99, a success unparalleled in the history of live- 
bird shooting, where the largest and finest array of skilled shooters 
ever marshaled on the planet carried the contest to a close without 
jar or friction. Our Association has not only proved to the world 
that it is second to none in point of skill in its membership, but it 
has established on a firm foundation an event which is to the 
sportsmen of the Western world what the Olympic games were to 
the ancient Greeks in the zenith of their fame. 

As observed in my last annual report, there must of necessity 
come a time when we shall reach our maximum and cease to grow. 
I do not know that it has been attained, but would respectfully 
suggest that ere we may possibly ride a free horse to death it may 
be prudent to call a halt for the purpose of taking a reckoning of 
our reserve capital and be prepared to grow old as gracefuly as we 
have grown rapidly. As the Interstate Association has reached 
an eminence where it can view with complacency any strictures 
the most carping can make, I am of the opinion that this is a 
fitting time to take an observation from this serene height where 
whatever action we — take is to criticism impregnable. 

I would emphasize the fact that froth a manageria] standpoint 
278 entries are not unwieldy, and from experience gained this year 
I believe it possible to manage the Grand American Handica 
successfully even up to the point of 400 or more entries; but in 
the interest of contestants to have a greater number of entries 
than those of this year would, in my opinion, tend to cheapen 
our annual contest by reducing it to the level of a show, which 
we are not by any visible exigency constrained to do. 

I think the Grand American Handicap. has accomplished all the 
Interstate Association proposed-in the outset, and probably more; 
hut to continue to allow more and more entries would, in my view 
and that of many others, be retrogressive. It has reached that 

oint where it cannot be the ambition of any to make it the 

rgest, but the best.in existence. ; , 

In my judgment the Grand American Handicap should be so ar- 
ranged as to make conditions harder without departing from our 
system, and made so that it can be shot in one day. Without 
detracting from the interest in the least, conditions might be 
made so that contestants would not exceed 100. 

In my last annual re I called attention to the fact that 
“should entries to the d American Handicap drop to 100, it 
would still be the finest of its kind—still excel the ad Prix 
of Monte Snes -| in a mane sees, ond so far - can be 
seen unapproached and unapproac’ .” By limiting the num- 
ber of entries we do away with otherwise ibly unavoidable 
mishaps, such as Garces of weather, sudden illness of contestants 
and other demands which readily present themselves to all. It 
is certain that the Grand American Handicap has become a 
severe strain on contestants, though the stoical fortitude whi 
sustained them in the last trial may not have impressed outsiders 
as it did those whose duties compelled them to follow with 
scrutiny every phase of the contest. 

I would reiterate that there is no intent nor need to change the 
- 1, but to make the conditions harder, and I feel confident that 
this will meet the views of sportsmen, who would rather fail nobly 
contesting under difficulties than win what might possibly de- 


gymnastic Sno berres beets, where condidous Were sade euny, in- 
ucing a multitude to compete, no matter how 

,1 do not wish to be as advocating that the entire 
tournament be lucted on rigid lines, but the main 
exent only—the Grand American dicap—the remainder of 
programine tobe in a manner similar to our 


the 
cand if-deemed advisable one event could be on the 
lines of former Grand American Handicaps, which would 


tehd™ to. include an entry as as formerly. 
view may be taken an eye pele to ihe best inter 
making them. with an eye best inter- 
ests of the Insterstate” of any selfish ~. 
a 


not benemp pfentene as. and as i it in its 
way as the. a it will 
fill a long-felt want, I have net_a. of doubt. 

Inantmate Target® Tournaments for 1900. 

We have several applications for tournatients during the season 
of 1900, and there is nothing. di to be seen on our 
horizon. We are now in touch as mi not more, with the 
progressive element in trapshooting as in st, but though the 
plums may fall into our hp without much on our part, [ 
would restate my opinion. submitted a year ago, viz.: ‘That the 
Association should rest on its s.” While some my 
consider the field ‘slteady “efiough i 1 
dary Seat EO Be, be-.no. relaxation of effort to make 


of senility. Our 

iod, and so far as can be seen is competnt to en’ 
indefinitely. There is plenty of territory RA to work, and if we 
persevere we will live to see, in all , that our career of 
conquest and usefulness has been but fairly begun. 


General and Particular. 


In closing my review of the year, I wish to impress strongly ‘on 
the members oh the Association that our outfit is very nearly worn 
out, and will not answer for another season. The demand for a 
new one is imperative. . 

As to the duties of my office, I have nothing to add to what was 
said last year. are many things in connection therewith in 
the matter of correspondence, etc., which, though of interest to 
myself, are not to the Association as a whole. ’ 

e rule allowing clubs to exercise their own judgment as to 
handicap, system of division of purses, etc., as they may deem 
best, has worked so well that I can see no reason to counsel a 
change, and therefore I would advise a continuance until some- 
thing, well matured and highly recommending its expediency be 
submitted. 

The Association pro is still well taken care of, and stored 
in Pittsburg, and adequately protected by insurance. 


Conclusion. 


I would again call attention to the obligations under which our 
Association rests to the sportsmen’s journals for the continuance 
of their work. They have satisfied the demands of the most ex- 
acting in reporting the scores of our tournaments and in publish- 
ing matters of general and particular interest to our subscribers, 
keeping the work well before the public. As honorary members of 
the Association they are entitled to unstinted praise for their 
efficiency and courtesy. 

I cannot close without a renewal of my thanks to our sub- 
scribers for the urbanity with which they have treated me in all 
our relations, public and private. My duties have entailed a very 
large epistolary correspondence, and the courtesy I have ex- 

ienced has made it a pleasure, which lessened the labor. As 
Cees. I wish to include the members of all committees, whose 
aid and advice have always been of inestimable value to me, and 
I will conclude by expressing the sanguine belief that our rela- 
tions will never be marred. Very respectfully submitted. 
Etmer E. Snaner, Manager. 


A new member was elected as a stockholder of the Interstate 
Association; this was the International Smokeless Powder & 
Dynamite Co., which was represented at the meeting by Mr. Chas. 
E Willard. 

he secretary then read a letter from each of the clubs for 
whom the Interstate Association had given a target tournament 
during the past year. The clubs were: The Oil City Gun Club, Oil 
City, Pa.. and the clubs at Bellows Falls, Vt.;. Providence, R. I.; 
Portland, Me:, and Portsmouth, N. H. Each of these letters was in 
itself a pleasing testimonial to the work accomplished by the 
Interstate Association. 

Manager Shaner reported that he had received applications 
for tournaments in from clubs located at the following cities: 
Belleville, Ont.; Salem, N. Y.; Providence, R. I.; Savannah, Ga.; 
Haverhill, Mass.; Brockton, Mass. ; Sherbrooke, Ont.; Auburn, 
Me.; Trenton, N. J.; Richmond, Va.; Newport, Vt. 

These applications were referred for consideration to the tour- 
nament committee, which later decided that no action be taken 
on them until after the decision of the Grand American Handicap, 
the first week in April. : 

Among other business transactions of the meeting, it was de- 
cided to change the name of the target tournament, advertised to 
be given by the Interstate Association at Interstate Park durin 
the week commencing June 11, 1900, from “the first annual Gran 
American Handicap target tournament”’ to “the Interstate Associa- 
tion’s first annual handicap target tournament.” The change was 
made in order to avoid any possi confusion in the minds of 
shooters >y the use of the words “Gratid American Handicap” 
in_ connection with nee. . 

In regard to the conditions that will govern the Grand American 
Handicap of , no change was made; the conditions will be pre- 
cisely the same as those which prevailed in 1899, when the 
enormous entry list of 278 was recorded. 

The election of five directors closed the business before the 
meeting. The following were declared any elected: J. A. H. 
poeeeaeey Bennett, ward Banks, A. W. Higgins and John 


. n. 

After the meeting of the stockholders had adjourned, a meeting 
of the board of directors was held, for the election of officers for 
the Association. The following were duly elected: J. A. H. Dres- 
sel, President; Irby Bennett, Viee-President; Edward Banks, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 
wun ive Committee—John L. Lequin, Irby Bennett and A. 

. Higgins. 

Tommnnnant Committee—Irby Bennett, J. A. H. Dressel, A. W. 
Higgins W. F. Parker, Edward Banks and E. S. Lentilhon. 

ub Organi 


zation Committee—O. D. Delano, Paul North, Chas. 
Tatham and C. E. Willard 


Mr. Elmer E. was of course reappointed manager for 
the ensuing year. 

Tt may of interest to the shooting public to learn that the 
Association will follow the plan adopted in 1898, and will again 


offer a handsome silver trophy to the winner of the Grand 
American Handicap of 1900. 





Irate Boarder—Just look at that thermomenter—106 in the shade 
—and your advertisement called this the coolest spot in the moun- 
tai 
Landlord—Waal it was when the advertisement was written. 
Irate Boarder— was that? 
Landlord—Last January.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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Supplement to Forest and Stream CALLING THE BUFFALO—I.—THE LURE. Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
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Suppiement to Forest and Stream. CALLING THE BUFFALO—1I.—THE DRIVE. Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co 











Supplement to Forest and Stream. 





CALLING THE BUFFALO—III.—THE FALL. 


Drawn for Forest and Stream by E. W. Deming. 
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All sportsmen know that the 
hands and arms, in shooting, 


become. accustomed to the recoil | 


produced by any uniform charge, 
= and that the slightest variation 
of load in the ammunition will 


make a perceptible difference in - 


their marksmanship. 


“Smokeless” 


Nitro Powders. “U. M. C. No. 3” Primers. 


Shells. 3 


Vudu 


It is because of the absolute = 
uniformity of charge in our 


" U.M. C. Factory Loaded Shells, =$ 


and the close attention paid to = 
the smallest details, that they = 
are’ so deservedly popular 
throughout the world, being = 
used more widely than any = 
other shells of the same grade 


in the market. 


= 


E Union Metallic Cartridge Company, 


Winners of Handicap, 1893-94-95-97-98-99. 


= 313 Broadway, New York. Bridgeport, Conn. 
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"FACT ORY LOADED SHELLS AND. REPEATING SHOTGUNS. 
| The Winning Combination At The Trap And In The Field. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








Over one thousand 
Works: Red Bank, N. J. 


THE ROBERTS: TS-SAFETY LAUNCH AND YACHT BOILER. Yacht Pump 


Boilers in use. 260. pounds of steam. Handsome catalogue 
L~ ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 & 4! oe ean St., New York 


TREGURTHASAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER 
I eet ear ere wt 


STEAM YACHTS AND LAUNCHES. 


-by Yacht,<Boat, and Canoe Builders, etc. 





By C. P. KUNHARDT, 
—— PRICE $3.00.— 





FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 346 BROADWAY, N. Y. exc 


SPEED THE YACHT 
DIXON’S POT LEAD. 


Properly applied, there i . oes to 1t for h- 
ing and smoothin = ention OREST 
AND STREAM, ond tn send for oe sample and note its 
marvelous smoothness. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, ™ Je 
Seamless Baskets, Baths, Boats, 
Canoes, Cases, Cylinders, Trays 
and Trunks, made of Linenoid, 
WILL OUTWEAR ALL OTHERS. 
Special Seamless Articles made to order. 
CRANE BROS. LINENOID MANUFACTURERS, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Catalogue and Linenoid Pin Tray Free. 


c. B. THATCHER, 
Manufacturer of CANVAS BOATS AND CAROES. 


CANOES A SPECIALTY. First-class work at 
fair prices, Stamp for Catalogue. 


104 Exchange St., BANGOR, ME. 


FAST YACHTS. 


THOMAS CLAPHAM, 
Yacht Builder, Resiyn, L. I. N.Y. 


Yachts and sail boats, all types, built to order. 
Speciaities.—Safe, fast, seaworthy yachts of light 
draft. Copper fastened skiffs of best grade always in 
stock, Yachts hauled ou for winter care. 


CANOES, 


18 to 75 pounds. 


ROWBOATS, 
White Cedar 
mB Planking. Gare, 
me Paddles, &e, 

[ Send nickel for 1899 
Catalogue. 


J. H. RUSHTON, Canton, N.Y. 


CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS, 


And the Tricks of Trapping and Trap 
Making. Containing hints on Camp 
shelter, all the tricks and bait receipts 
of the trapper, the use of the traps 
with instructions for the capture of al! 
fur-bearing animals. By W. HAMILTON 
Gipson. Illustrated. Cloth, goo pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB..CO. 


Tents and Camping 


Is the subject of a new book called 


GYPSY TENTS AND HOW 
TO USE THEM. 


It gives a vast amount of information about 
how S live out of doors. Besides tents, how to 
make and put them up, it tells of camp-fires, 
camps, pack saddles, cooking utensils, bedding 
and clothing, and the joys and sorrows of camp- 
ing. All outers need it, Fully illustrated. Price, 
$1.25. 








FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
_ 346 Broadway, New York. 





Small Yachts. 

Their Design and Construction, Exem- 
plified by the Ruling Types of Modern 
Practice. By C. P. Kunhardt. 470 pages 
of type and illustrations and @y plates. 
Size of page, 14}4x12}4. Price, $10.00, 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB.CO. 
_. §@ Broadway, New York 








Pump with upright lever and mame a solid piece of 
earthenware with seat attached. No =a. work 
required around soee, and no opportunity for the 
accumulation of dirt. 


Our HOLLOW MASTS and SPARS) .c<n erste, 


- New York 
are immensely strong and rigid, ar - 35 pet cent. to 45 per cent, 


lighter than those of same dimensions .1 olid spruce, which means a A ee = PAT f NT 


large gain in speed and stability in racing yachts, Send for our Price Sectional Water 
List No, 4 “for HOLLOW SPARS.” Tube belere. 


eto, * Nosptal steam 
. er“ D, steam 


eS =. a cayuse two. 
Comptroller of N. W. M. Police, the Hon, Fred wie 
writes from Ottawa: “Those who have tested the Acme 
dite, he recommend it. We have adopted the Aome for our requirements.” Major Walsh, Governor of Klon- 
dike a 14ft. Acme for his personal use. We have our third order from Canadian od rnment. Send for photo 

boat carrying ro persons, and re ie aan Be sarida of the Yukon and are now 
used in prospecting. Boats have outside air tubes, ere rom snags and 


ter write at once. 
ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., eoatieton O., U. S- A. 


High grade Sporting, Athletic, Gymnastic and Boat- 
ing Supplies My prices are from 15 to 35 percent. lower 
than other reliable dealers. Catalogue free on application. 


WM. WOOD, 
25 West 125th Street, New York. 


The Wonderful 
Spar Varnish, 


Used on Vigilant, De 
fender and Columbia 
in America Cup faces. 


Write for testimonials 


“CH iCAGO,, VARNISH 
Chicago. 


BUCKLEY 


Our 20- foot FAMILY LAUNCH, $375.00) “"*"ssa-"eeressnc™ 


Send for catalogue to 


ROCHESTER. MACHINE TOOL WORKS, 


and =r others are 
fitted wit 


ALMY BOILERS. 


ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO 
178-184 Allens Ave., Providence, &. 1. 





We build everything from a Canoe to the largest Gasoline 
Launch or Steam Yacht, in either wood or steel construction. 
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8-FOOT HIGH SPEED CRUISING LAUNCH. 


Length, 20 ate 


hy 6 Center St., Rechester, N.Y. 
Power, 2% i. P. ae ec RRR A 
Speed, 7 Miles. 
a Capacity, 19 People. DAN KIDNEY & SOM, West De Pore, Wis. 





The Best Boat ever 
offered for anything 
like the money. e Pleasure and Hunting Bost 


Canoes, Gasoline 
Absolutely Guaranteed, | ———————— 


Nursing vs. Dosing. 


A TREATISE ON THE CARE OF DoGs IN 
HEALTH AND DisgAse. By S. T. Ham- 
monD (‘‘ Shadow”), Author of ‘‘ Train- 
ing vs. Breaking.” 161 pages, cloth. 
Price, $1.00, 


This from the pen of ‘‘ Shadow,” 
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Builders of fine Pleasure and Beating 





We carry in stock Launches from 20 to 50 feet. 
Marine Gasoline Engines 2 to 60 H. P. Send for Catalogue. 


Michigan Yacht and Power Company, 


1522 JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
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OUR FAMILY LAUNCH FITTED WITH AWNING. “ 





WOODCRAFT. 


) By. Nessavux. 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICH, 
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(ARTHUR BINNEY, 
‘ormerly Srzwart & Binney), 
Ravel A a ee i r, Has sold 2,000,000 standard Fishing Reels in 12 years to 
Cable Address, “Designer,” Boston, - Domestic and Foreign Jobbing trade and will mail you any 
Reel you may select from our illustrated catalogue on receipt 
of list price, and if not satisfactory will,on return of Reel, 
Tefund the money. . Catalogues mailed free on application. 


Tue Anoncw B. Henpryx Co., New Haven, Conn. 



























FIELD TRIAL 
eeeeed RAINING, | 





Highest Grade Launches 





BY LUKE W. WHITE. ni} 
filustrated with’ Portraits of Famous Daimlér Motors. 
Field Trial Winners. : Standard up to 37ft., open and with 
Wi ct we ear C. B. MATHER & CO., _ | cabin, in stock: latger sizes built to order. 
apie, Soot -e-artes hye pretion ted Look Box 26, ROWLEY, MASS.| —" Forculopue send 1c in stamps 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CEDAR BOATS, CANOES, and CANVAS CANOES. 
ond stamp for Catalogue. 


SEND AT ONCE for an ILLUSTRATED LIST of 


‘Rating and Cruising Yachts, Speedy Launches. 
All Sorts of Small. Craft. D. H. HECKMAN, Kennebunkport, Me, 


Supplement to “Small Yachts.” 


Containing Examples of Yachts and Small Craft built in America and England between . 1890 
and 1896. With Working Urawings and Complete Details of Construction. By W. P. 
StepHEns, Yachting Editor of #vrest\and Stream; and Designer of Ethelwynn, Scare- 
crow, etc. Size, 11X14 inches. 104 pages text, 43 plates. Cloth. Price, $4.00. 


FROM THE PREFACE: The we from 1885 to x89s is an important one, and destined to leave a perma 
nent mark in the his of yachting. Its beginning witne the inauguration of a series of internation:.! matches 
between and Great Britain for the erica’s Cup that has brought about five great battles for the trophy. 
In the first of these, the challenging yacht, the Gemesta,| represented the highest. point of development attained by 
British under the old tonnage rule, in which beam suffered so severely; while the defender, Puritan, repre- 
sented not a purely national type, but a bold, enterprising and completely successful attempt on the part a an 
saad “~ riod i ae te contrctn Rradioat oftee east pelew end lously fast racing machines, 
of the pe: is ‘ nm of two y, useless marve racing i 
such as were not even dreamed of a few:years before. 

In selecting the best examples to illustrate the changes in yachting since the publication of “Small Yachts,” 
the same course has been followed as in the original volume, of limiting the subject as closely as possible to such 
sizes and models as appeal mest strengly-to-the amateur yacht sailor, designer or builder as being within his per- 
Especial care has been taken throughout the work to obtain complete and accurate dimensions and details, and 
construction in i Has 1eceived careful attention. 

THE PLATES ARE: Gloriana keel cutter. M ie—keel cutter, Fishing cutter—keel cutter. White 
Wings —centerboard cutter Nelle—centerboardcutter. Jane—keel yawl. Carl—keel knockabout. Yoho—center- 
terboard knockabout. Le Lezard—bulb-keel sloop. French “‘one-design”’ ee keel sloop. Pilot—centerboard 
schooner, Squinx—centefboard double cat. Valda—centerboard_ sloop. ign by Mr. Duggan—centerboard 
sloop. Badger centerboard sloop. Myra—centerboard sloop. Rahnee—centerboard cat sloop. Kwasind—cen- 
terboard yawl. Kuma centerboard cat yawl, Olivette -cegterboard cat. Spendthrift centerboard cat. Hit or 
Miss—centerboard cat. Clo—centerboard cat sloop. Jack/O*Lanthorn—centerboard sloop. Scarecrow—bulb-fin 
.. La Gloria—centerboard yawl. Goblin centerboard.sloop. Madcap and Elsa centerboard single handers, 
—centerbourd sloop, Myra—centerboard yaw], single-hander. Vagabond —centerboard cutter, single-hanider. 
nier—centérboard sloop. Racing dinghies. Minocqua—centerboard keel sharpie. Zeruah—keel cutter. 


“FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO.. NEW YORK. 


“Men I: Have Fished With.” 


By FRED. MATHER. 


A handsome volume of 372 pages, with eight portraits. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price, $2.00. 


experience. The author believes in suasion 
rather than punishment, condemns the_ spike 
om and recommends a sparing use of the 
whip. 

Paper covers, 30 pages, postpaid, 25cts. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


DAIMLER. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
937-945 Steinway Av., 
Steinway, Long Island City, B. Y. 


JEFFERY’S 
Patent Marine Glue. 
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| WOODERASC. 


BY ‘“‘WESSMUK.” 


A book for people who love outdoor § 
4 life, for the hunter, the angler and the & 
canoeist. The work has been of service. 3 
to thousands of outers, and will help & 
gy thousands ofothers. It is full of practical & 
$8 advice and information from one who has @ 
e spent his life in learning by hard experi—> # 
& ence what he now tells his readers, _No & 
8 camper can afford to be without it. Cloth, & 
& 160 pages, illustrated. Price $1.00. - 
™ FOREST AND STREAM PUB.CO . # 
: 346 Broadway, New York. z 
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i “\ A, Glue under effeet of the sun. 
8B. Glue under effect of cold and wet 


Prize Medal, London, 1851 and 1864. 
Paris, 1889. 

For Deckseams of Yachts, Airtight Compartments of 

Life Boats in combination with vas. Incombina- 

tion,with Calico for Waterproof Skins used between 


Diagonal Planking of Pinnaces, Launches, etc, Send 
for circular, . , 


L. W. Ferdinand & Co,, 184 Federal St.; Boston, 


ve & thre-cune. on-sinkage aya Hist a 
i 
i 
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TRAP SHOOTER’S 
READY RECKONER. 


For: ascertaining at a glance the division of 
moneys in trapshooting. Paper. Price, 25 cts. : 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 





M. SPRAGUE, 
Daddies Write for Pree nant ae. —— 


Patent Rubber Packed Boats. 
H. M, SPRAGUE, Parishville, N, Yi 


Boat Building Materials 
For any style boats, cut 
and bent to shape. 
LAUNCHES, SASL 
and ROW: BOATS. 

CATALOGUES PREB. 


FRED MEDART, 
Louis, ee ee ee) 








ST. oD. 
It was a happy it that pted Mr. Fred. Mather to write for the FoREST AND 
STREAM reminiscences of his companions. The chapters were received with a warm | Gentleman’s Vapor Lannch. 
welcome at the ming, and have been of sustained interest. Mr. Mather has enjoyed a 










fishing com’ with a nuniber of interesting characters, and has in an unusual degree the 
faculty of appreciating and making the most of those with whom he comes in contact in his 
afglingiexperiences. A large share at least of the charm with which he has invested his char- 
acters must be found in his own personality, the touchstone to discover in others the entertaining 
qualitics we have all so much enjoyed reading about. The ‘‘Men I Have Fished With” have 
been among the most popular series of papers ever presented to Forest AND STREAM feaders. 


THE TWENTY-THREE: CHAPTERS: 
REUBEN WOOD—(i840).—My first fish, and a | CAPT. STEPHEN MARTIN.—Trap and rifle 
angler. 


The Forest anp Stream is the recognized 
medium of entertainment, instruction’ and infor~ 
mation between American sportsmen, The editors 
invite communications on the subjects to which 
its pages are devoted.’ Anon communica- 
tions will not be regarded. ‘The editors are not 
responsible for the views of correspondents. 


16ft. Racine sce, $200. We build alf sizes and styles, 
Also Rac owbeats and Canoes.Send He stamp for 
catalogue. Racine Boat Mig. Ve., 64 & 66 Wabash Avi, C 


Woodcraft. 


By “Nessmuk.” A bundle of shrewd ‘mother- 
wit, woods lore and common sense. As. compact. 
as “Nessmuk’s” famous duffle and ditty bag. 
Cloth, 160 pages. Price, $1. 

FOREST. AND.STREAM PUB. CO. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subsenptions may begin at anytime. Terms: 
For single copies, $4 $e year, $2 for six months. 
Rates for clubs of annual subscribers: 

‘Three Copies, $10, Five Copies, $16. 

Remit by express money-order, registered letter, 
money-order or draft, payable to the Forest'and 
Stream Publishing Company. The paper may 
be obtained of newsdealers throughout 


the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. 


For Subscription and Sales Agents— 
Londons Davies $e ox, 1 Finch Lane; Sampson 
Low & Co.; Paris: Brentano’s, Foreign terms: 
&5 per year, $2.50 for six months. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS. 
The receipt of the paper with date on the 
address label constitutes a receipt for 
= seutuated nineties a 
ite on t! our 
tion wih expire. Vitis note this date and 
renew at least two. weeks before expiration of 
subscription. ‘ 


sketch of a noted shooting with an unscrupulous man, but more 


ps lesé amusing. 
BILLY BISHOP.—A village character. Bob- | 5.7. RY Ru NEAV juan 
: ILLE.—A hunt; fish- 
bing for eels. as Rene of the Mississippi. a 


JOHN. ATWOOD.—An idle village boy, older | swroint GARDAPEE.—French tra A 
than I, ‘whe Kaew! the wotds and © winter in the wilds of Wisconsin; ashing, 
oan TYLER, “Old Port”—A et trapping and hunting on snowshoes. 
shooter 


and » Natty Bumpo, FRANK NEAVILLE.—Fishing for crappies, 
who appears in many es. ‘and campitig on « wet island. 7 


GEORGE DAWSON.—Editor of the Albany | pe $0. MU 
GROMGE W, SEMPRING “A tetterwedies | Ok a ee oe Oe 
ter,. My first deer. 


? ; DIRTY FACE.—A muskrat feast. 
COL CHAREES Bi RavMOwDtientey | deg tums oa feabing 
THE -BROCKWAY BOYS.—Michigan in ’49. | WILLIAM PATTERSON.—A “bad man from 
Fish, woodcock and my first tarkey. Me A.veere load of fish, a deer hunt and 
APT.. IRA OD,—Stri bassin fresh $ pa a 
eee “aa hl ae feats inet early: Greenbush. WILLIAM W. ae Pi tetas Se in Kan- 
GEN.) MARTIN: ‘MILLER—Camping on the sas; keeping bachelor’s hall. border war. 
Popskinny; camp cookery. ‘ AMOS DECKER.—Skittering for pike. My 
GARRETT VAN ee oe caring eels only buffalo hunt. 
-the.ice and. trapping. rabbits. CHRISTMAS WITH OLD PORT.—Return of 
CHARLES GUYON.—Gigging fish in Wiscon- the. prodigal, and the feast Port. Tyler spread 
sin; a deer wooden plugs, in of the “jayhawker.” With stories by 
GEORGE RAYNOR—Chitago, 1854; a pathetic Port.} Billy Bishop, Mat. Miller and others, 
until daylight came through the windows. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 
346 Broadway, New York. 


“CANOE HANDLING. 


BY C, B, VAUX“ DOT.” 





NS. 
White Exterior Enamel 


An elastic and durable enamel for'use on 
the outside woodwork of vessels, yachts 
and pleasure boats. Different varnishes 
for different purposes, booklet gives all 
information, 

EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY, 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 


45 Broadway, New York. 
ED 


When ‘writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream,” 





Price $1.00 FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 







FOX'S Spat-Puttee! 


ts PATENT 





Philbrook’s 


of the finest Steel made ‘The 


and NEW PATENT a c The ferrules of a non- oe ie metal. 


The sheath of as covered with calf-skin. It 


For GOLF 
miotm fae angectine, Fiawine, ave Ete. hand forged, tempered Your own 
Puttes entire! returned for exchange or the money wi | be 
Let us send you cut and price list. 


Moose Hide Moccasins & clipart 


eee eee es esse seeeeeere 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 
Oshkeosa, Wis. 
Write for our ~~ 
list of hand madehur 


anes S mae & mo: casins 
every Gescriptiou 


: 
: 
: 
, 
; 
} 


ie) 


RLES 
50 paged we Price List 


Do GAMMERLESS EJECTOR GUNS, 
(| §O8 ONE TRIGGER GUNS, 
“| 


Ferguson's son's Paton Reflecting Lamps, COMBINATION 


™ BALL AND SHOT GUNS, 
THOMAS J. CONROY, Sole Agent, ne NON-FOULING SMOOTH OVAL BORS, 
28 John Street, corner Nassau Street, New York, 


am *°303'S & EXPRESS’S: 
With Silver Plated Locomotive Reflectors fag ROOK AND RABBIT RIFLES, 


or sent — on_ receipt 
ALE & MANLEY, 
idk Wool me. pee, ads prystwes, 
or 


+ 


below ee St., New 
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LONDON,ENGLAND. 





WILL SAVE YOU 


if you want anything in 





UNIVERSAL LAMP, 
Fo: Sportsmen's use. Combines 
Head Jack. (Front and Top), 
| ae col Gar. Belt 


= Lantern, 
a LAMP, 
For Night Driving, Hunting, Fish- 
etc, Is adjustable to any kind 
‘dash or vehicle. Send stamp 
for Illus. Cai and address 
all orders Lamp ment. 










BRANSAS CITY, Ber. 





Portable Houses. |°27ce and Boat Building 


PRICE, $2.00. 


CANVAS CANOES 


AND 


HOW TO BUILD THEM. 


BY PARKER B. FIELD. 


With a-plan and all dimensions. 48 
pages. Price, 50 cents. 


FPOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 





HUNTERS CABINS, | 
CHILDREN’S PLAY HOUSES, 
RANCH HOUSES, 
SUMMER COTTAGES. 


MERSHON & MORLEY, 
Saginaw, - - - WMichigan 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 


One in natural pe ane, chee all the wild fur-bearing 

animals of North America, with complete key. 
Another, a pe enperas « of natural fur skin<. 
Another, paying the aa with products of the chase. 
All sent postpaid for 90 cents in. stamps or silver if you 
mention the Forest anp Stream. 


Nortuwestern Hive & Fur Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
qquupietenthesenentinintninteieteeneeatetaaateem eee 


AT Le WROLEALs 


CIGARS #i%, Sars 


by mail pons stants, & for 
A. WILLIAMS, Box 174, Moodus, Conn. 


Do you File your 
Forest and Stream? 


it’s worth preserving. The twenty- 
six numbers in a volume, two volumes 
in a year, make a sich Wbvrary. We 
supply file-binders. One sryte, in press- 
board, 40 cents. Another, in doth, 
$1.00. Each one holds a volume. od 














The Canvas Canoe. 


How to build it, cruise in it and live in it. 


Commodore F, R. Wess’s “Manual of the Canvas Canoe” covers the 
entire field of making and using a type of boat which is within the reach 
of any man or boy who has a little mechanical skill and not much money to 
spend. If you are interested, send for catalogue of books on outdoor 
sports, containing description of the above. Forest and Stream Publishing 
Company, 346 Broadway, New York. 


~ Sixty-seven illustrations of designs, 
plans and details, and two full-sized 


working drawings. Price, $1.25. 


‘ 


4303” HUNTING KNIFE. 


It is practical, durable, and “a -" The blade is 


blade it you wish It is fully warranted and ms par 


W. W. PHILBROOK CO., So. Hanover. Mass. 


































5° FOR OUR CATALOGUE 500 


Guns, Sporting Goods 
HUNTING COATS, BOOTS, SHELLS, 
TENTS, CAMP OUTFITS, KODAKS, 
k SEWING MACHINES, 
fam NETS, SEINES, SKATES. 






’ Wholesale 
Prices toall 


SCHMELZER ARMS Co 





FOREST AND STREAM PUB, CO. 























Common Sense Re = De Capper 


10 and 12 GAUGE. 
ONE TOOL FOR TWO GAUGES. 
$1.50 Each. 


Will Re and De Cap any of the New High Grade Paper 
Shells of any make. Write to 


The Bridgeport Gun Implement Co., a-eeesey. n'y 


THE WRONG CARTRIDGE, BY JOVE! Se aa 





‘This man feels badly. te has good reason te, having, et ne -_— 
hort range, just fired both barrels of his gum at a flock’ _ 
of wild geese, and succeeded onty in filling the air with feathers . 
Having wo marks on his cartridges to designate their contents, but trusting te carrying 
‘them in separate pockets to avold getting them mixed, he has done so just the same, and has 
ehot « quail charge of Ne. to shot at the geese, which only hurries them on their journey. Next 
time be will use the FOWLER TOP SHOT WAD and no such provoking mistake will occur. 





wna Useful as well ag ornamental. 
tm COLORS 
ewe Steen FOWLER GUN WaD Co, 





EVERY STEP YOU TAKE 


Hannaford Ventilated Boots 


Gives fresh air to the feet and keeps them comfortable, healthy 
and dry, The HANMAFORD last longer than ee tieany abe 
boots and the comfort alone is well worth the slight difference 
in price. Made in knee, hip and thigh lengths. 


Once used, they become a habit. 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO., 


Distributing Agents, 


713 Pine St., - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Send for our 104-page catalogue of Sporting Goods. 


“THE CHALLENGE 


This spirited picture of the American Elk has been engraved as an artotype in- 
size and style companion to “Alert.” The plate is 13 X 19 inches on 22 X 28 
Price (mailed in a tube, postpaid), $3.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO 


FOR ANGLERS AND BIG GAME HUNTERS. 


A Big Game and Fish Map of New Brunswick. 


We have just had prepared by the official draughtsman of New Brunswick, 
a map. of that province, giving the localities where big game—moose, and 
caribou—are most abundant, and also the streams in which salmon are found 
and the rivers and lakes which abound in trout. 

The resources of New Brunswick in the way of game and fish are only 
just beginning to be appreciated, and we are glad to offer to ForEsT AND 
STREAM readers the first authentic information as to localities where sports may 
had. The map is printed in colors, on a tough paper, and is enclosed in a 
stout manila envelope for ‘protection in carrying. Price $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 








American Big-Game Hunting. 


THE BOOK OF THE BOONE AND CROCKETT CLUB, 
EDITORS: THEODORE ROOSEVELT, GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL, 
Price $2.50. ft 


EST AND STREAR PUBLISHING CO., New Yor 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





SMALL PROFITS QUICK SALES, 
rout 
Flies 


POR TRIAL SEND US 


for an assorted sample dozen quality A Flies. 
15cts. Regular Price, 24 cents.” 





3octs. for an eas eae St. 
Regular Price. cents. 
6octs. for an assorted sample dun wate C Flies. 
Regular Price, 84 cen’ 
é6octs for an assorted sample dozen Tea Flies, 


cnc aca lar Price, 84- cents 


Split Bamboo RODS 


Fly Rods, 10 feet, 6 oun 
Bait Rods, 9 feat foot, é Jeunees, 69c. 
Try our new Braided hn aes Waterproot 
etal Centre Li Size No. &, 4c. peryd. 
ne, Size No. 4, 534c. peryd. 
Put up in 10 yd. lengths connected. 


THE H, H, KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, New York, 


TACKLE catalog free on application. 


Cres’ Goer rey 
Publications. ; 


iF YOU SHOOT A RIFLE, 
Bu Buil's” Shotgun, you? uae oe 
ul ects ide andl fork “8 “sg 


196 | a E. The latest En- 
ce... Powder, Shot 
Address 








nd Bultets Mention ioe and Stream 
“DEAL MFG. CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A, 


Rowland E. Robinson’s 
Books, 


Danvis 


have taken their 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO 





It’s free, gratis, for nothin’. 

It ‘tells all about the celebrated BRIS- 

our New — T0b Stee! FISHING ROD: shows cuts of 
5 the 18 different styles: tells about trolling 

Catalogue. tips, reversible butts, double-grip handles, 

automatic floats, ring guides, and other 

interesting matter: fishermen like to read about. 

Address, 


Send: for 


The Horton Manufacturing Co. 
BRISTOL, CONN., U. S. A. 


Ask for Cat. No. 6, 









‘ITS Petron IS SUPERB.” 


rT T ti 


Has for 64 


i 1 Kae been ¢' -— oa sve of Reel construction whe 
n ntuok te 
oe mon construct 38 af* iblighed tn ee: 


design and fi nish any Reel ever produced. The Spiral Gear is 
F sis ees feature; they never wear out you know. Write for 


B. F. “MEEK & SONS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


MILAM ~*~ REELS 


‘or 60 years. First — Chicago, 1898. as — and Gold Medal, Bergen, Norway, 1898 
Siisecd sneets Grate . MILAM & SON, Frankfort, Ky. 


With Fly- Rod and Camera, 


This handsome volume, by Epwarp A. SAMUELS, contains in its 
480 pages spirited accounts of salmon fishing in Canada and 
trout fishing in Maine. It is much more than a mere fishing 


story, for the chapters are filled with angling lore. The 147 full page 


illustrations—half-tones .from photographs—picture the charm- 
ing scenery which contributes so much to the pleasure of the 


of| American salmon. angler in Canada; and the Maine fishing 


country too is well represented. Taken altogether the volume 
is one which may well have a place in the choicely selected 


angling library. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $5, by 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 





Woodcraft Magazine 


The plan of the Woodcraft Magazine is to gather into convenient form 


the best things in the literature of ForEsT AND STREAM. 


The first 


volume contains a list of enticing titles, and the contents amply bear out 


the promise. 


There is a rich store of good reading. 


*.* On request we shall be’ glad to send the full list of contents of the 


four numbers of the first volume, and a coin card, which will make it 


ae easy to send a silver quarter for any desired number. 


The subscription price of Game Laws in Brief and Woodcraft Magazine 


- is one dollar per year ; 


25 cents per copy. 


*.* There are in the first volume thirty-two pages of illustrations. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLICATION COMPANY, 


The Com nplete | ‘Sportsman. | 


Cloth, Royal Beeave, a oe 17 Illustrations. Price $2.00: this office 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. | 


346 Broadway, New York. 


Steam Yachts and Launches. 


OWLAND GASPER. ' C. P. Kunhardt.° With 
illustrations: » 
Price; 

POREST AND STREAM PUB. CO, 








“MEEK” Reel : 





Their machinery and management. By 


and many 
ay pages 


BuvAsaG 


For Your Fishing: Tackle, 





| Shipley’s Tackle Bag is the wr ec mplete and con- 
market. With it your tackle ee 
oo! 


venient on the 
| ready and at hand. Partitions for Reel 
extra lines, leaders, sinkers and your repair outtit: 
Bag grain leather, 18 in. long, 7% in. wide, 9 in, gud 


frame cov red with leather, nickel mountin 


og og are removable, 

Ko.» Stcomh. is No. 94, Better grade “a 
MALCOLM A. SHIPLEY, 

432 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANGLER’S GUIDE 


TO EASTERN CANADA 1:2 pages). 
By E. T. D. Cuamugrs, 
Author of “The Ouananiche” (Harpers). 


Showing where to fish for salmon, bags, « uananiche 
and trout, Post free on receipt of 25 cents OREST 
AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York 


Boston Sells the Brief. 
Chicago Sells the Brief. 
New York Sells the Brief. 
St. Louis Sells the Brief. 
Philad’a Sells the Brief. 


Costs a quarter. Illustrated. Gives the Game 
and Fish Laws of all North America. 


JNCLE LISHA’S OUTING. 


This new volume of the Danvis series 
comprises chapters published in Forest 
AND STREAM, and others printed elsewhere, 
the contents being: Planning the Cam- 
paign; A Rekindled ra Along the 
Shore; The Ducks of Little Otter; A Way 
Station; Visitors in Camp; The Canada 
Boat; A Side Track of the N. G. R. R.; 
Le Feu Foll let; The —s, ee De 
parts; an East Slang; Se 
Wild Goose. Chase; Teste: 4 A wie 
Inland; Story Telling; “Uncle Lisha and 
Joseph go Voyaging; A Crusoe of the 
Marshes; Around the Fire; Sungahnee- 
took; An Inland Exploration; ae 
ed Visitors; Women’s Day; van. 

Cloth, 308 pages. . Price, és56. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


TWO WORTHY 
WORKS. 


WORTHY OF THE SUBJECT, 
WORTHY OF THE AUTHOR. 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 


Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle 
lains. ~ heodore Rooseveit. Illustrated 
with iw ull- age illustrations. Cloth, 350 
pp. Price, $8. 


In this work Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has 

iven a spirited and vivid description of the great 
Gorthere cattle plains, and of the ranchman’s 
life in the bad lands of the West. 


The Wilderness Hunter. 


poe Roosevelt. Illustrated. Price, 


cedar partitioned tra 
0. ', $6.00each. 











“Mr. Roosevelt is sufficiently known b 
earlier writings as a keen sportsman an 
who looks at sport of whatever description from 
the best standpoint. His first book on this sub- 
ject, ‘Hunting Trips of a chman,’ was @ 
charming volume, and the same may be said 
for the later, “Ranch Life ‘and the. Hunting: 
Trail.’ To the present work he brings a riper 
hunting experience, and a literary style even 
more attractive than in his earlier works. There 
is a freshness and a breezy out-of-door flavor 
about it that calls up vividly to the mind the 
bigh 4 country ear pptte 

e crags on ere the white goat 
the snowbanks in the shade. “The W 
Hunter’ presente a@ series 
of ow é in the West, 
are so ~~ dra 


an 
fies om 
ilderness 


= tk be es over 
time. memories.” —Forest 
'Sent. postpaid on receipt of we 
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, Rulés “of the “Yacht Racing “Association, Yacht 








FISHING TACKLE 


—- FOR —— 


Christmas Presents; 





| Santis Rifle, 
be REVOLVER “AND : 
‘SMOKELESS SHOTGUN § 
POWDER. : 


a Safest, Strongest, Quickest % 
and Cleanest Nitro Powders’; 
in the World. 


Dy Pont’s Rifle 

Bu‘ Pont’s Choke Bore 

§ Du Pont’s Trap Powder 

¥ Marked V. G. P. Strong. Clean and Quick. #% 
Du Pont’s Eagle Ducking % 
Du Pont’s Crystal Grain. ¢ 


_.Senp. Posta. ror CaTALOGuE, 















We make a Specialty of. Tackle for 
SOUTHERN WATERS. 


WM. MILLS & SON, 21 PARK PLACE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


THOS. J. CONROY, 


MAKER 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN OF 


| ¢ “Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods,, GOLF 
gE; |. Du Pont DE Nemours & Co., 


: MABE. | 28 John St., cor. Nassau, N.Y. CLUBS. 
* 32 Pine eee New eoees | 


Sena TARPON TACKLE for Florida. 
‘FISHING geome for Holiday Presents. 


e Wye e E. VOM HOFE, 
Oriental Gunpowder | ty <% eae 














ESTABLISHED 1818. 


—— Manutacturer of 1 Mist Grade 
not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 3 ie and Feels, 
a DEALER In 


"Wing Shot,” “ Western Sporting,” y 
‘Wild Fowl" *' Falcon Ducking," 
Are Popular Brands Everywhere. 
t 9 i M 
Oriental: Smokeless” Siscres® tse Bees 
Smokeless Powder that has ever been offered to Sports- 


men, Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your 
shells loaded with if’; both black and Smokeless. 


Oriental Powder MINIS, Portland, Maine. 


Agents inal! principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 


FIsGHRING TAOCKE1. BD. 


On receipt of gc. in U. S. stamps we will send our 110-page catalogue 


Highest Award and Medal at the World's 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, U.S. A., 
on Fishing Reels, awarded to 


‘JULIUS VOM HOFE, 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER 
FISHING REELS ONLY, 


No. 351 South Sth St., - Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Nickel-plated, raised Pillar, Quadruple Multi steel 
Pivot Reels. Made in sizes 60, wai pa 9 yards. wires 


All genuine Reels bear my name, eda pee ae retail stores, 
No branch store in any city. Established 1 











YACHT AND i A el phe eters 
_ boat sane. Highest Grade GOLF GOODS. 


This edition has been hie ely re-written, and D i 
contains a great number angcly subjects, and rivers, = “ ad 
the lines of many boats never before published, 
the total number of plates exceeding 100, besides Brassies - - 
more*than 350 woodcuts in the text. Contents: 3 


Selecting a Yacht, Examination of the Yacht, 
Building a Yacht, Equipment of the Yacht, 
Seamanship, The Management of Open Boats, 
he General Management of a Yacht, The 


Socket Drivers, ~ 


$1:50 


Musselburgh, Craigpark, 
Silvertown, Triumph and Practice Balls always on hand, 


Old Golf Balls exchanged or remade. 


DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL, 
Jobers and Retailers in Fine Fishing Tackle, Cutlery and Sporting Goods, 
370, 372, 374 WASHINGTON ST., p,c°2<"*., BOSTON, MASS. 


Racing—Handling 2 Yacht; in a Match, Cen- 
terboard Boats, Centerboard Boats for Rowin 


Socket Brassies, - 
ne a Saits Se Boats, — Forged lrons, re - 
ent Cl 
Selling Boats: Bele tLpcgh fonts ‘Detig | Caddy Bags from $1.00 to $4.50. 


Bay, Kingstown Boats, Cork Harbor Boats, 
Itchen Boats, Falmouth Quay Punts, Thames 
Bawley_Boats, Lake Windermere Yachts, Yachts 
of the Notfolk Broads, Small Yachts and Boats 
of the Y. R. A. Rating, Single-handed Sta 
Types of Sailing Vessels, etc. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING co. 


THE CLUB COCKTAILS 




















Manhattan, 
Martial, whiskey, || SMALL YACHTS. 

US Holland Gin, Small Yacnts, Their Design and Construction. By C. P. Kun- 
Tom Gin, Vermouth, HARDT. Enlarged and extended to 470 pages of text and illustra- 
and York. tions, and 87 full-page pilates. Size of page, 14% x 12% inches; 


Price, $10.00. 
For the Yacht. 


For the Sea Shore. 
For the Mountains. 
For the Fishing Party. 


For the Camping Party. 
For the Summer Hotel. 


No Pleasure complete 
aor ss 
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\. 
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FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 





When writing say you saw the ad. in the “Forest. and Stream,” 












UNS, 


Ammunition & Sportsmen’ $ 
Supplies of All Kinds. 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE NOW READY 


VOM LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 
bash 
ib. St & 80 Van Buren St, ¢ CHICAGO. 


The Trapper’s Guide. 


A Manual of Instructions for Capturi 
Kinds of Fur-bearing Animals, and e 
ing their Skins; with observations on the 
fur trade, hints on life in the woods, nar- 
ratives of trapping and hunting excur- 
sions. By S, NEwHousE and other 
trappers and sportsmen. 


This is the best book on trapping ever written. It 
gives full descriptions of all the oe which the Amer- 
ican trapper is likely to meet with, tells how they live, 
how to trap them and how to care for and cure their 

its. No man who is interested in tra rapping animals, 
whether it be muskrats or bears, should without this 
complete manual of instruction 

Ninth edition, Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


WOODCRAFT. 


The April Woodcraft. 

i Tappan’s Reel. 

he Big Bear of Hermosa. 
Fly-Fishing for Shad. 
A Wild Horse. 
A Night Race Against Death. 
Captain Martin Scott. 
A Swamp Hunter. 
A Chamois Drive in the Tyrol. 
The Old Raven. 
The Serpent’s Ton 
The Sportsman In 


Opossum Hunting Before the War. 

Game Law Test Cases—I.—Geer vs. Con- 
necticut. 

Practical Pheasant Rearing. 


The July Woodcraft. 


A Summer Hunt with the Pawnees. 

A Camper’s Rhapsody. 

The Bull and the Bear. 

The Autocrat of the Eddy. 

The Amateur Fisherman. 

Mother Care. 

Kit Jackson’s Mule. 

The Great Auk. 

The Prairie. 

The Coverley Hunt. 

Trouting on the Bigosh. 

Game Law Test Cases—II.—Phelps vs. Racey. 
Nessmuk on Blackflies and Mosquitoes. 
The Salmon’s Leap. 


Single numbers sent t postpaid on ee of 25 cents 
by FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Down Channel. 


By R. T, McMULLEN, with Introduction by 
Drxon Kemp. 


This work forms a com - oetaction of ae 
cally written a ullen’s 
cruises in the Leo, Sirius, Orion, Pecyon' and Perseus. 
Also an account of his death when sailing alone in the 
Perseus in mid-channel. The text is illustrated with 
numerous engravings and charts descriptive of the 
cruises. “Down Channel” is the best gate for single- 
handed sailing published, as Mr. McMullen describes in 
clear language every operation connected with the sail- 
ing of his yachts by night and day, including their man- 
— in harbors and in exposed anchorages. Price 


ROREST AND STREAM PUR. co 


The Singing Mouse Stories. 


By E. Hovcx. 
Cloth, 177 pages. _ Price, $1.00, 

The scheme of the book is attractive. The 
simple machinery employed is that of a singing 
mousé, which visits the author, and by its song 
calls up to him memories of happy scenes of 
long ago, and thoughts on problems of life and 
death, and past and future. These are given 
in a series of chapters or essays written with so 
much feeling and as much sympathy as to move 
and charm the read 

FOREST dn STREAM PUB. cO., 

346 Broadway, New York. 


AFTER THE HUNT, 


OR AT ANY TIME, 
CLEAR and POLISH your GUNS 


~ SieOme™™ 
AD it wit! prevent thom from Rusting. 

standard article 
olighes, lubricates and 
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or meet the demands of wee 
to send you our Sporting Goods 


Originators of the Catalogue business. 
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EREST is being displayed in the 
use of smokeless powders and 
wee bullets in large calibre rifles. 


45 calibre bullet weighing 500 
grains gives a shock to large game that the 
small bores oma aot ons s be depended on 
for. Marli B98 Repeaters have 

“ Special Sasktio ‘Seccl ” barrels. For 
os -to-date information see our catalog. 
for 3 stamps. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS Co, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 












to everybody. ‘We carry in stock 


Fishing teeth and Sportina Goods 
amounting to a quarter of a million dollars, We can please the fancy of millionaires, 









and torsigne ae. and give wholesale 










and angler. Write for prices; or ask'us 


. We load and sell over 


_ 1000,000 Hand Loaded Shells a Year. 
Ask us to send you our price card of hand and machine loaded shells. We have 


The Largest Gun Repair Shop in America. 


We make guns, re-bore, re-stock, repair—in fact, alter a 
guarantee satisfaction. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & 6O,, ! 120 mitican rome, Ghigago, 


m to suit the owner, and 
Write for 


Mention this Publication when writing. 


LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Send for x Page Catalogue of 


Sights and Fine Shooting Rites. 


AM LYMAN, Middlefield, Conn. 


A Free Trip to Paris! 


Reliable persons of a mechanical or inventive mind 






salary aod a trip tothe s Exposition, with good 


sh ia wr writ 
PATENT RECORD, Baltimore, Ma. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 
“SMALL YACHTS.” 


Containing examples of Yachts and Small 
Craft built in America and England between 1890 
and 1896. With working drawings and complete 
details of construction. Sixty-three plates, 
Price, $4. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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pelted Al tees pee el abenmees 
oO in m an 
em Seton wh with a new portrait of 
ert Aina aed and with peecie of the “‘men’’ 
of whom he writes - range eully. The con 
Christmas with “Old 








When writing say that you saw | year. re see reading, aeons 


the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


7,000 Guns in Stock: 








| Hazard’s “ Kentucky Rifle” 


SHOOT 


~ dwn “Blu, Ribbon” 





.SMOKELESS POWDER 
AND WIN. 


All Prominent Rifle Matches won with 
HAZARD’S POWDER. 


All Important Trep Prizes won with 
HAZARD’S POWDER. 


Magazine and Fresh Powder at All 
Principal Points. 





J. A.R. BiLinrt ae” BLUE ie 


{ 
For ee powder July 2d at Denver, Colorado, 2! ing oF. 


or Rifle. A. B, Daniels for the Du Pont trophy, score 98 to m. 
Properly Grained for Long or Short Range, Muzzle —_July 18th defeated Mr. Charles A. Young, Sprin, 
or Breechloaders. field, — for the St. Louis Republic Cup, score 98 to 


at Kansas Cy Moo defeniled the ‘‘Repub- 
lic” Cup efeating Mr R Crosby, score 100 to 97, 
th, at Nashville, Tenn., defeated Mr. J. D. B. 
De Bow for the championship, score 97 to 98. 


Write for Circulars to 


The Hazard Powder Co.,, 


44, 46 & 48 CEDAR STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Se bt A d Specia 
Hazard’s “Trap Powder.” msc’ tor Pear 
shooting. The best powder ever manufactured for 
shotgun cartridges. 


Hazard’s “ Duck Sheoting.” 


Nothing better for general field use. 


Hazard’s Electric,” Sats is.auatity ane 
quick and clean. 

NEWHOUSE STEEL TRAPS OF EVERY SIZE. 

Good Material—Care in Making. 


Men who make a business of trapping use the very 
best traps they can get. 


It Pays. 


Don’t load yourself with imperfect ones Ask your 
dealer for Newhouse or write us for catalogue. 


- Kenwood, N. Y. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD., 





The Gun and Its Tiddeseie 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING 


W. GREENER. Price $4.00 


COMPANY. 





1886. 


Shoot Blue Rocks. 


1900. 


Throw Them from a Magautrap. 


We wish to thank the target shooters of the United States and of the rest of the world also for their 
generous patronage as is shown by the increasing sales of the OLD RELIABLE BLUE ROCK in the diagram below. 
We will continue to merit this patronage by giving in the future, as in the past, the best targets and traps that 


‘money can buy. 


Diagram Showing Sales of Blue Rocks from 1886 to 1900. 
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1888 
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1890 
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NOTE ESTIMATED 


Expert Trap Introduced. 

















107 Magautraps in Use. 


SALES FOR 1900. 





Old Reliable Blue Rock Pigeon. 
500 Magautraps in Use. 


300 Magautraps in Use. 


ESTIMATED SALES. 








While we are not the “latest,” we have seen at least:thirty of the “latest” 





750 Magautraps in Use. 


come and go. We guarantee our 


targets and traps to be the best made. Send for list 


IN. CARTRIDGE & TARGET CO., 


‘ CLEVELAND,’ OHIO. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





Books for Sportsmen. 


Books are most acceptable for holiday gifts. Our list 
of publications comprises ay Sack, because of sttb- 
ject, contents and beauty of k-making, are worthy 
to be chosen as presents for Christmas and New Year's. 

We shall be glad to forward to any address free on re- 
quest our illustrated catalogue, in which all our books 
are fully described. All the books noted below are in 
cloth bindings. Books will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 
346 Broadway, New York. 


Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales, 


With Notes on the Origin, Customs and Character of 
the Pawnee People. By rere Bird Grinnell. 417 pages, 
Illustrated. Price, $1.75. Like most Indian tribes, the 
Pawnees are story tellers. They have a vast fund of 
toik-tales and traditions, which have been handed down 
from father to son, and transmitted from generation to 
generation. Years ago, when the tribe lived in Nebraska, 
the author camped and hunted with them, and joined in 
their village life. The nights were given up to story tell- 
ing, and many of the tales told in the lodge and by the 
flickering camp-fire were carefully translated and written 
down. hey are tales of daring and adventure, weird 
accounts of magic, mystery and the supernatural; rela- 
tions of the ways of life in the old, wild days; stories 
of war and the craft of war parties, the history of the 
tribe as treasured by the very old men; and, in short, 
a fund of good things, so fresh and ingenuous that they 
have been warmly welcomed by the reading public.as a 
grateful surprise. 


Blackfoot Lodge Tales. 


The Story of a Prairie People. By George Bird Grin- 
nell. 300 pages. Price, $1.75. Mr. Grinnell’s 
book about the Blackfeet equals in interest and 
value the one about the Pawnees. 


The Story of the Indian. 


By George Bird Grinnell. The first volume in the 
Story of the West Series, edited by Ripley Hitchcock. 
1zmo. $1.50. A very full knowledge of Indian life and 
customs may be gathered from the chapters which 
describe his Home, Recreations, Subsistence, a Mar- 
riage, the War Trail, Fortunes of War, and Prairie 
Battlefields; Implements and Industries. There is a 
vast fund of curious and extremely interesting informa- 
tion respecting the savage interpretation of natural phe- 
nomena, with an exposition of the religion of the In- 
dian. 


Rowland E. Robinson’s Danvis Books: 
I.—UncLe LisHa’s SHOP. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. 187 pages. Price, $1. 
“Uncle Lisha’s Shop,” the place of business of Uncle 
Lisha Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of 
sportsman’s exchange, where, as one of the fraternity 
expressed it, the hunters and fishermen of the widely 
scattered neighborhood used to meet of evenings and 
dull outdoor days “to swap lies.” The talk naturally ran 
much on hunting stories and wood lore, but although the 
stories told were generally good, their truthfulness was 
not always accepted without question, and the volume 
abounds as much in dialogue as in narrative. “Uncle 
Lisha’s Shop” si brimful of humor and ‘sentiment: 


IIl.—Sam Love's CAmMpPs. 


A Sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” Price, $1. As 
with “Uncle Lisha’s Shop,” the scene of “Sam Lovel’s 
Camps” is laid in Vermont. When Uncle Lisha went 
West, Sam Lovel took Antoine as his partner, and the 
fortunes and misfortunes of the two as trappers are de- 
scribed with all the charm of our author’s style, while 
their friends and enemies, and all with whom they are 
brought into contact in the course of the story, step 
on to the stage real living flesh and blood creatures. 


IIl.—Danvis FOLKs. 


A continuation of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and “Sam 
Lovel’s Camps.” 16mo. Price, $1.25. “Danvis Folks” 
is a series of rural happenings bound together and made 
into a more or less continuous narrative, and its chief 
ingredient is drollery, good, clear, sheer fun. Gran’ther 
Hill with his pa’tridge; Josie bracing himself for the 
extracted tooth; Uncle Lisha’s summing up of the West 
vs. the East; the paring-bee and its lesser bees, fishing, 
hunting, and again the quiets of home.—Portland Tran- 
script. 


V.—Uncie Lisua’s OUTING. 


A Sequel to “Danvis Folks.” Price, $1.25. In these new 
chapters figure the familiar Danvis people, made familiar 
to us in Mr. Robinson’s other volumes. The pages are 
pervaded by the same kindly humor and homely philos- 
ophy of Uncle Lisha, Sam Lovel, and the irrepressible 
Antoine. 


Woodcraft. 


By Nessmuk. 160 pages. Illustrated? Price, $1. “A 
book written for the instruction and guidance of those 
who go for pleasure to the woods. Its author, having 
had a great deal of experience in camp life, suc- 
ceeded admirably in putting the wisdom so acquired into 
plain and intelligible Enblish, It is.the thing that thou- 
sands of novices are looking for, bea use it gives them 
just the advice and practical information they want. Then 
there are ‘hints as well for older, who will be 
surprised to see how much “Nessmuk” can tell them, 
with stories, anecdotes, and a never-failing supply of 
mother-wit for the entertainment of all who can appre- 
ciate a thing told in camp or in print, 




































Books ot the Boone and Crockett Club. 


.. Sketches written by members of the club. Editors, 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. Illus- 
trated. Uniform in style, size and price. Price, $2.50 each. 


I.—AMERICAN Bic-Game HUNTING. 


A Buffalo Story; The White Goat and his Country; A 
Daywiththe Elk; Old Times inthe Black Hills; Bigt e 
in the Rockies; Coursing the Prongbuck; After Wapiti 
in Wyoming; In Buffalo Days; Nights with the Grizzlies; 
The Yellowstone Park as a Game Preserve; A Mountain 
Fraud; Blacktails in the Bad Lands; Photo phing 
Big Game; Literature of American Big-Game Hunting; 
Our Forest Reservations. 


Il.—HuntTinc 1In Many LANDS. 


The contents are: Hunting in East Africa; To the 
Gulf of Cortez; A Canadian Moose Hunt; A Hunting 
Trip in India; Dog Sledging in the North; Wolf Hunt- 
ing in Russia; A Bear Hunt in the Sierras; The Ascent 
of Chief Mountain; The Cougar; Big Game of Mongolia 
and Tibet; Hunting in the Cattle Country; Wolf Cours- 
ing; Game Laws; Protection of the Yellowstone National 
Park; The Yellowstone National Park Protection Act. 


III.—TRAIL AND CAMP-FIRE, 


This is devoted chiefly to the great game and the out- 
door life of Northern America; yet it does not confine 
itself to any one land, though it is first of all a book about 
America, its game and its people. The first article is one 
of extreme interest, giving’ a detailed account of that 
region in the northeast—wholly unknown except to the 
Hudson Bay Company—the Peninsula of Labrador. 


Forest Runes. 


Poems by George W. Sears (“Nessmuk”). With arto- 
type portrait and autobiographical sketch of the author. 
208 pages. Price, $1.50. True poetry, true both in con- 
ception and execution; with humor, pathos and shrewd 
philosophy 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 


Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle Plains. By 
Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated with 26 full-page illus- 
trations. 350 pages. Price, $3. A spirited and vivid 
description of the great Northern cattle plains and of the 
ranchman’s life in the Bad Lands of the Little Missouri. 


Our New Alaska; 


Or, The Seward Purchase Vindicated. By Charles 
Hallock. 209 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.50. Mr. Hal- 
lock’s writings are vivid and full of life, and convey a 
striking picture of the scene described. To the sports- 
man his books have an especial charm, for in his travels 
Mr. Hallock is sure to discover something that is worth 
telling about the fish or game of any region he visits, 
and to tell it in his own entertaining way. 


The Singing Mouse Stories. 


By E. Hough. 177 pages. Price, $1. The simple 
machinery employed is that of a singing mouse which 
visits the author, and by its song calls up to him 
memories of happy scenes of long ago. 


A Man from Corpus Christi ; 


Or, The Adventures of Two Bird Hunters and a Dog 
in Texas. By Dr. A. C. Peirce. 257 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. A book that is surcharged with rollicking 
humor. The chapters are a succession of breezy stories 
of roughing it on the prairies and in the bogs. The 
real hero of the book is the dog Absalom, whose pranks 
and escapades are followed with unflagging interest. 


Jack, the Young Ranchman; 


Or, A Boy’s Adventures.in the Rockies. By George 
Bird Grinnell. Price, $1.50: ,Jack Danvers was a young 
New York boy who was sent to spend some months on 
a Western ranch. This was before the extermination of 
the buffalo and the wild Indian, and when the cattle 
business was at its best. On the ranch Jack met with 
many adventures, learning to ride and shoot, killing ante- 
lope, elk; etc., riding a wild horse, and finally returning 
to New York the proud possessor of a tame wolf. 


With Fly-Rod and Camera. 


By Edward A. Samuels. 480 pages. 147 illustrations. 
Price, $5.' It is as an art volume that “With Fly-Rod 
and Camera” merits special distinction. 


Hints and Points for Sportsmen. 


Compiled by “Seneca.” Illustrated, 244 pages. Price 
$1.50. This compilation comprises six hundred and odd 
hints, helps, kinks, wrinkles, points and suggestions for 
the shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachts- 
man, the canoeist, the camper, the outer, in short for the 
field an in varied phases of his activity. 
The scope of the information it contains embraces a 
wide field, and “Hints and Points” has proved one 


of the most eae 
sportsman’s library. 


Tee 


Forest and Stream Outdoor Scenes. 


A series of four artistic and beautiful 


ace “Het Them” 
i mie Toa Bob Filing Of Block, and 
The are for frames eames are 
twelve.colors, and are in effect. 


to old or new 6u' 
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e 

5 "Feunar snp Stanas § nowt and any tye of the 
$3. Price of the pictures alone, $1.50: $s per set. 


works of reference in the 


The Camp-Fires of the Everglades; 


Or, Wild Sports in the South. By Charles E 
Whitehead. Illustrated. 308 pages. rice, $5. Mr. 
Whitehead’s volume on old-time Florida, as it was be- 
fore the war, is one of those beautiful and luxurious 
books which we see only now and then in the literature 
of sport. It is a most charming story, giving a wonder- 
fully effective picture of Florida as it to be, full 
of incident, of travel, and shooting and Indian fighting. 
Tt is beautifully illustrated with engravings printed on 


vellum parchment, and with many tail-pieces and small 
cuts in text. 


Training vs. Breaking. 

Practical Dog Training; or, Training vs. Breaking. 
By S. T. Soeneee, To which is gone a pe 3° 
training pet dogs, by an amateur. 1 . Price, $1. 
This is a book for dog owners, who, te the instructions 
here plainly given, can successfully train their huntin 
dogs. It teaches how to bring out the wonderful intelli- 
gence of the dog by an entirely novel method, in which 
kindness is substituted for the whip. It is humane, 
sensible, practical, and will develop whatever “hunting 
sense” there is in the animal. 


Hitting vs. Missing. 


By S. T. Hammond. Price, $1. A practical guide to 
the art of using the shotgun. Told in Mr. Hammond’s 
happy way, and being for the most part based on his 


own experience as a life-long sportsman and successful 
field shot. 


Canoe and Boat Building. 


A Complete Manual for Amateurs. Containing plain 
and Cunereenee directions for the construction of 
Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Baats and Hunting Craft. 
By W. P. Stephens, canoeing editor of Forest AND 
STREAM. Seventh and enlarged edition, 264 pages, nu- 
merous illustrations, and fifty plates in envelope. Price, $a. 


Small Yachts. 


Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the 
Ruling Types of Modern Practice. With numerous 
Plates and Illustrations. By C. P. Kunhardt. New edi- 
tion, 470 pages of type and illustrations and 87 plates. Size 
of page, 14% by 12%. Price, $10. This book is in- 
tended to cover the field of Small Yachts, with special 
regard to their design, construction, equipment and keep. 


Supplement to Small Yachts, 


Containing Examples of Yachts and Small Craft built 
in America and England between 1890 and 1806. With 
Working Drawings and Complete Details of Construc- 
tion. By W. P. Stephens, yachting editor of Forzst 
AND Stream. Size, 11 by 44in, 104 pages text, 43 platce. 
Price, $4. In selecting the best examples to illustrate the 
changes in yachting since the publication of “Smal! 
Yachts,” the same course has been followed as in the 
original volume, of limiting the subject as closely as 
possible to such sizes and models as appeal most strong- 
ly to the amateur yacht sailor, designer or builder as 
being within his personal reach. 


Steam Yachts and Launches; 


Their Machinery and Management. By C. P. Kun- 
hardt. With plates and many illustrations. New edition, 
267 pages. Price, $3. A complete review of the develop- 
ment and present status of the marine engine and boiler 
as applied to steam yachting. The theory of the en- 
gine is set forth and its parts fully described. 


Yacht Architecture. 


By Dixon Kemp, Associate of the Institute of Naval 
Architects and Member of Council. Second edition. 
Super-royal 8vo. Price, $16.80. This work enters 
into the whole subject of ths laws which govern 
the resistance of bodies moving in water, and the 
influerice a wave form of body and wave lines have 
upon such resistance. It also deals comprehensively 
with the subject of steam propulsion. 


The Canvas Canoe. How to Build It, Cruise 
in It and Live in It. 


By F. R. Webb (“Commodore”). Many illustrations 
of designs and plans of canvas canoes and their parts. 
Two large full-sized working (24 by 38) drawings in a 
pocket in a cover. 115 pages. Price, $1.25. This in- 
teresting manual of how to build, cruise and live in a 
canvas canoe is written by one of the most enthusiasti 
- the older a es who has had a 
long experience of cruising on Shenandoah -River, 
and of building the boats best adapted to such river 
cruising. With the help of this volume, aided by its 
abundant plans and illustrations, any boy or man who 
has a little mechanical skill can turn out for himself at 
trifling expense a canoe alike durable and beautiful. 


Men I Have Fished With. 
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Save Your Trophies. ROWLAND, 


Write for our Illustrated capes 
“Heads and Horns,” TAXIDERMIST: 
ie, 


qoeehe 

Deer Call and examine wor ANTED.—Several mote setters and pointers to 
ves directions for preparing and preserving . 

mus etc. Also deicee Sar Ff 


train on game (retrieving guaranteed): ane house 
breaking and boarding, for which I have chek nest facili- 
ties, including large yards and a stream of running water 
through kennels. ighest references, Prices reason- 
able. D. J. TREAT, Moodus, Conn. 





No. 182 Sixth Avenue, 
A Near 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


Moose 
Deer 


Caribou 
Elk 


and other GAME 
HEADS or SPECI- 
MENS MOUNTED 
TRUE TO LIFE. 
Guaranteed 
Moth Proof. 


WM. W. HART & CO., 
LEADING TAXIDERMISTS, 


(NEW SCHOOL) ; 
No. 47 East 12th St., - New York. 


Canoe and 
Boat Building. 





eads and Rugs, B 
and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Warts Natural Sclence Establishment, | 



















ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
J. KANNOFSKY, 


Practical Glass Blower 


| 
| “eo! 


And Manufacturer of 
Artificial Eyes for birds, animals and manufacturin, 


ial Send for prices, All kinds o 
Biulis for “he fur Sates Please een For&sT AND 
STREAM, 


369 Canal Street, New York. 


»Taxidermists’ Supplies 


FOXHOUNDS, 
hounds, cur 
attree. F. 


rs ras Lae 9 a a 
ridge and squirre! at will sta 
AVES, Dexter, Maine. . 

















FOR COCKERS, ADDRESS MOUNTAIN KEN- 
NEL, Cabin Hill, N. Y. Established 1884. 













OCKER SPANIEL, SCOTTISH Snes. 
For circulars und information apply by mail to 
Newcastle Kennels, Brookline, Mass. Wighest refex 
ences given. 













MOUNT PLEASANT GORDON SETTER KEN- 
nels. Established 1870. Largest kenneis on the con- 
tinent, sending their famous strains of Gordons all 
over the worl (From North to South, from East to 
West the Gordons suit the people best. ) 25 Gordon 
— uppies forsale. Prize stud dogs King B, No. 

eal Gordon, No, 58570; oe. No. 53671. 
cr ee "BROWNELL, P. O. Box, , New Bedford, 

ass, 


















ENGLISH SETTER DOG AND IRISH SETTER 
dog, both warranted. Thoroughly broken on all 

soot lookers. $25 each 
Cincinnati, O. 






ame, including retrievin 
enry Turner, 202 East th 





St., 7 





FOR SALE.—The grand pointer bitch Belle B,; age, 
three years; color. jet black; fashionble bred; fault- 
less form; great speed and style; perfectly broken on 
quail, grouse and woodcock; great field experience; 
200 quail killed over Relle B. this season in N. Caro. 
lina. She is a grand animal with rare courage and 
endurance, and none better living in the field. Price, 
only $60. She is a great — I guarantee her 
in every detail or no sale lle B. {is very hand- 
some and obedient at all times. Address HENRY 
N. HOWELL, Lancaster, Pa. 21 



























ous erations, and fifty plates in envelope. 
Price, $2.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED, such as 
— Fox, Skunk, 
FU asoest cash prices aid. 
EDWIN G. BA FR, 104 $ South Water St, Provi- 
dence, R.I. Write for price list and shipping tags. 








CALENDAR 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF VARIOUS 
BREEDS OF 


DOGS and BIRDS, 


NOW READY for (900. 


Will be sent on receipt only of THREE ONE CENT 
scamps for cost of postage. 


SPRATTS PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED, 


245 East 56th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Special Books for Anglers. 


Two books which appeal especially to 
os fishers for their gieat beauty and their 
ony pees of stundard flies are those 


FAVORITE FLIES AND THEIR HISTORIES, 


: By Mary Orvis MARBURY. 
Gives the of anglers relating to 
the flies with w they have been most 
or Bh It is a square octavo volume of 
fea pages with een 6 engrav- 














Lor photographs. 


FISHING ® WITH THE FLY, 
ORVIS-CHENEY Collection. A series of sketches written by well known masters 
of the art. Sinan Gd guarodenbinan Gan oi paek Pais Gn be petyeta. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., New York. 


Canoe and Camp Cookery, ===" 


a On SPORREY, AND STREAM PUBLIBHING Co. NEW YORK, 


, 











BOOK ON 


Dog Diseases 
HOW TO FEED. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author, 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 1293 Broadway, N. Y. 











Hl 





If you a to buy 2 dog or pup of any kind, write 












at 


On the Range and in the Gallery 


Advertisements under KENNEL SPECIAL head, set in uniform 
display, 25 cents a line first time, 15 cents a line each time after. 
Count seven words to a line, Cash must accompany order. #& J 





DOGS FOR SALE. 


tor pains the 
PT. HOPE, 20 WH. Oth St., Philadeipnia, Ps. 


Min 1ng5 Sern Strsoheless onde op 


Have won victory a victory. Tested by the greatest living shooting experts 
and found perfect for 


Rifle, Pistol and Revolver Shooting. 


Information about Rifle, Pistol, Trap and Field Shooting 
in our Booklet—Sent Free. 


PETERS CARTRIDGE CO.,_ - 


Eastern Branch: 80 Chambers St., New York City. THOMAS H. KELLER. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


FOR SALE.—An extra good litter a Ws 


ppies Same 
breeding as ‘‘ Pink’s Boy,” J, C, Vail 


arwick, N. Ee 


SILKS AND SATINS.—PUPPIES WHELPED 
Aug. 23d, Ch. Count Gladstone IV., Ex. Dan’s Lady; 
blood, none better; few equals. Point and retrieve 
now. SILKWORTH K NNELS, Fostoria, O. 27 


GRAND SETTER DOG AND BITCH, thoroughly 
broken for | ae men sportsman; being shot over 
daily. Ins a for hard work. First-class in every 
respect, HUGHES, Fostoria, O. 


Two polmena.oe the one Pape, $75.00; one biack 
and white, $100.00; three years old. Warranted thor- 
oughiy broken on partridge, woodcock and quail. 
Ex-retrievers, J. F. Curly, Fitchburg Kennels, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 27 


CLEARENCE SALE.—As the season is about clos- 
ing here, will sell what broken do 5 I hare left at $75 
each ave a few good ones, G . LOVELL, 
Middleboro, Mass. 27 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES FOR SALE.—Address 
J. G. MORRIS, Easton, Md. 5 


TRAINING AND. BOARDING KENNEL.— 
Pointers and setters for bird shooting. Terms, $50. 
C. F. ROBBINS, Oxford, Mass. 


RISH SETTER PUPS AND BROOD BITCHES, 
REDSTONE KENNELS, Huntington, N. Y, 


27 














Modern Training, 


HANDLING 


and Kennel Management. 


BY B. WATERS. 


A comprehensive and practical guide to the —— 
care, management _ eeding of field dogs. Cloth, 


you TRAL LLEW RB 4 
. Conpptate eonal, for Ameen, Seateining By the UNG, os LAG uy LLEWELLYN Boye 273 pages. Price $2 
plain and comprehensive directions for the con- | R d t two field 
struction of Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Boats } jand. we Y Sanh Bootes teen Con. <2 FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO 
and Hunting Craft. By W. P. Stephens, Canoe- 
ing ditor of Forest anp Stream. Cloth. == 
Fourth and enlarged edition, 264 pages, numer- ~ 


The Kennel. 








go OCKERS! co, 

Everything in cocker spaniels. 

bitches in whelp. Puppies, stud dogs, etc. Rareo 

tunity to secure choice stock at m erate prices. Stat o. 

color wanted, HANDSOME BROOK KENNELS, 
Franklin, N, Y. 


DOGS AND PUPS 


AT LOW PRICES. 
Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Great Danes, setters 
and pointers, fox, buil and black and tan terriers, 
pugs, Cockers, and King Charles and Blenheim 
spamels. Write for what you want. 


OXFORD KENNELS, 
831 Filbert Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


AT STUD 
THE ENGLISH SETTER 


““MONK OF ZION” Reg. a31,110. 
By Monk or f Seana 421,178, out of SHawHam’s Juss, 


Reg, a15,682 

FEE, $15.00. 
FRED. I. RICHARDS, Box 1272, Providence, R, I, 
—— 


Nursing vs, Dosing, 


Price, $1.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 


.When writing say that you saw 
ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 


KER 
ancy mar! N aint 














———— 





or ee 


Nee SRS a PORRET- AND STREAM, 








Golf. Hunting. Fishing, 
Florida West Coast Hotels 


PLANT SYSTEM. 
Tampa Bay Hotel, tampa, Fis. 


A. Dick, Manager. ‘Open Jan. 15th, 
HOTEL BELL EVIEW, Belleair, on the Gulf, Fla 


W. A. Barron, Manager. Open Jan, 15th. 
SEMINOLE HOTEL, Winter Park Fla 


O. L, Frisbee, anaes: Open Jan, 15th. 


RARE CHANCE 
Valuable -Ouananiche 
Fishing Property. 


goo acres of land; large, comfortable club 
, ie house, etc. 









THE PLYMOUTH ROCK Roms co., 
Plymouth, Ma 


For Sale.—Live Quail 












' for scientific and t . None} but 
OCALA HOUSE, Ocala, Fla, SVEN FINEST OUABANICHE FISHING ‘strong birds. and shippe ped. light patent crates, 
rown, Manager, an. . 4 carr safel also 

HOTEL KISSIMMEE, Kissimmee, Fi IN CAMADA. which will carry them safely to any pomt 





H. Dieffenbach, Lessee. Now open. 
Dudley S. Phinney, Asst. Manager. 
Address until Jan. 10th, Managers at 
New York Office, 12 West 234 St, 
After Jan. 10th address the Hotels. 


HOTEL GASPARILLA,“S0bipa.” | sets 


Beautifully situated on Lemon Bay. the home of the 
tarpon. No better tarpon fishing in Florida. Sheeps- 
head, Spanish mackerel, bass, etc., are caught from 
pier in front of hotel. Excellent shooting Deer, 
quail, wild turkey, ducks, etc., in abundance. New 
and splendidly furnished hotel Rates, $2.50 to $5.00 
per day for transients and $15.00 per week for regular 
re Special rates made on appiication to W. M. 

ILSON, Hotel Gasparilla, or B. TRELOAR, 
522 W. 150th Street, New York City. 


AT MOUNT AIRY, N.C. Fifteen to twenty-five 

— coveys in a day’ ‘shunt guaranteed. ao livery. 
eliable guides, weil trained dogs. ce. 

Nov. ist. Northern references in as 3G ac- 

commodations and shooting if desired. Reached by 

Souers Railway. For periceions address GEO. 
R. QUINCY, Prop., Blue Ridge Inn 


have tor sale jack rabbits, deer, swan, ete. Address 


CHAS. PAYNE, P.O. Bon Fe ates. 
BROOK TROUT. 


We have some very nice trout fry for sale. Can spare 
about 2,000,000 more eggs 


BROOKDALE TROUT CO., 
KINGSTON, MASS. 


MOUNTED DEER HEADS, WHITE OWLS, 
LUE HERO! 
Also many other s of birds foe ‘sale by 
B. MUCHMO 
East eee MY ft 


For explanation and full particulars, address 


130 SOUTH STREET, AUBURN, N.Y. 2) 


—_—_——— - eee - 


eee LANDS IN LAOS, AND: SMALL 
5°W CLARK, 181 Brondway, Nev 

“" GEO. WwW. K 1st vonaway, New York, 

ouypnatipunemmnearemaeel 

HUNTING LODGE and game preserve—10,000 acres 


—for sale or lease. Pam Uo = ew on ap+ 
plication to JAMES H. Raleigh, 






















eg 










Routes fue Sportsmen. 
ROD 


FOR THE J VInTsaR 


BERMUDA. 


48 hours’ voya; ing mookiy, also for West In- 
dies, St. Cro at Keke ae igua, Dominica, Martin- 
ique, St. Lucia and Barbados. Steamers ever ten 
aan For eh ee eee apply to A. E. OUTER- 

IDGE & C 39. Broadway. New York; Thos, 


~ 








6,000 FERRETS.—PURE BLOOD. FURNISHED 
not akin. Finest strain in the land. Bred from 
workers. Small, mediumand large breeds Trained. 
Will kill rats and, hunt rabbits. Price low. Safe 
arrival Book “‘Care and Working,’’ free. 
S$. & L. FARN SWORTH New London, O. 


LIVE QUAIL FOR SALE.—POSITIVELY gic 
, Georgia, Tennessee or other migra 

ered. Pheasants, grouse, rabbits, etc. Esta’ ished 

1838. . E. B. WOODWARD, 174 Chambers St., 


FOR SALE ALIVE,—Ornamental waterfowl, wood- 


duck, call, .mandarin, black, mallard and décoy 
ducks. E. WHITON, 280 Boylston St., Boston. 


BROOK TROUT. 


It will pay yon to correspond with me roe buying 
fry or earlings in any quantity. 
ors ae Crystal Spring 1 rout Fae. 
L. B. HAI DY, So. Wareham Mass 


or —Hogs, Sheep, Cattle 
Fercng Bor ORs, *Poulty. Shetland Ponies, 
MAN, for catalogue. GEO. B. 

HICKMA West Chester, Pa. 


LIVE ELK AND DEER FOR SALE—INFOR- 
mation inquire of C. W. PUFFER, Allamuchy, N. J. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


to obtain a complete set of FOREST AND 
STREAM, the entire fifty-one bound volumes, in 
perfect condition. Address, L. G., 

care FOREST AND STREAM. 


Live Pigeons for Trap Shooting. 


Strong fiyers of our own raising, especially for 










ALERT 
























This spirited engraving of the noblest game 
anim . Eastern Moat America was drawn 
‘or the FOREST AND STREAM by Carl Ru: 
Sock 0s Sos. 901 Breanwey. New York, or A-“Ahern, | and has been reproduced as ba artotype wr 
—_——_. Bierstadt in the full size of the original draw- 
ing. The plate is 1234 x 19 inches, on paper 
22x 28 inches. It is the most faithful and 
effective picture of the moose we have ever seen 
and makes a magnificent adornment when 
framed for hanging on the wall. Price (mailed 
in a tube, postpaid), $3.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


HOTEL CLARENDON, OKAHUMPKA, PLA. 
An up-to-date hotel for health, sporting and plessure 
seekers. All conveniences. — shooting unsur- 

in U.S. Terms $8.00 to $1000 per week. 
pecial.terms to families or parties. Write for circu- 
lars, THOS. BREWER, Prop. 


DAVIS HOTEL, Kittrell, N. C. 
Under Northern Management. 


Open from October 15th to April 1st, cuisine unsur- 

ssed, ball and billiard rooms, toilet rooms in the 

ouse. Fine quail, woodcock and wild turkey shoot- 
ing ; will find from 6 to 12 coveys of quail a day; ex 
clusive privilege. over 80,000 acres of land, good 

om ge. Ogs, canrage and. saddle horses, Terms 
rom 


50 
DE FOREST & BUNCE, Proprietors. 
TO HUNTER 


Boarders wanted on a thousand acre farm weil 
stocked with quailand other game. Three miles from 
R. R. town, three daily mails. Commodious house, 
well furnished bedrooms, hot baths, parlor and sitting 
room. Address E.H PASS, Esq., Mocksville, Davie 
County, North Carolina. 


SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE. Broadwater Bay. 


Duck, brant and goose shooting. Best shooting on 
the Virginia coast; terms moderate, accommodations 
ood. For further information address T. LUCIUS 

OBB, Cheriton, Va. 


COLONIAL INN, 


Williamsburg, Va. 


& 





































New Book for the Sportsman and Naturalist. 












Hunting and Fishing 
in Florida. 


Including a Key te the Water Birds known to 
occur in the State. 


By Charles B. Cory, F. L. S., 


Curator of the department of Ornithology in the 
Field Columbian Mugeum, Chicago, I 
Describing the author’s various hunting and 
fishing experiences during many years in Florida, 
often in company with the Seminole Indians. 
Profusely illustrated, including many pictures of 
wild animals taken from life, and giving descrip- 
tion of the best hunting and fishing grounds, and 
how to reach them. 240 cuts oud two full-page 
photogravures. 


BOSTON, U. S. A., 1896, 
Contents: “The ‘Seminole Indians.”—Manners 


and Customs. Green Corn Dance. Clothing and 
Ornaments. Methods of Hunting. Location of 
































LOG CABINS 


AND 
HOW TO BUILD THEM. 


BY wM, 8S, WICKS, 


This is a complete exposition of the art 
and methods of a to highly crtisue from 
the simplest dog k i 
dwellings. Everyone going + yy A the 
woods and designing to construct his 
shelter with the materials at hand should 





















































































, Villages, History. V ocabulary. “The Florida rr trap shooting, by the 1 000, 
ees +> pt ri from. bg _ Panther.” “A Panther Hunt.” **The Black Bear.” rocure Log Cabins,”* for in its pages 
coed BC SPENCER, ene ne Ox hUNUNg. | “Deer.” “Alligators and Crocodiles.” “Turkeys.” e ‘will find a variety of designs, simple A ic P Ranch Joliet, ills 
pply to J. . I Toprietor. “Tarpon Fishing.” “The Hunting and Fishing and ornate, adapted to temporary shelter mer an eon ' ‘ 
Currituck Sound Side Gunners’ Resort, | 2." “Remarks'c0 Some o he Florida Snakes." | OF #0 Petmanent homes, with full aed | FOSATE —y comple set of uraiture and foe 
* | “Key to the Water Birds + “lorida."—The Key | Clear instruction and illustration in every | tures necessary to equip a fishing or shooting club of 
4,000 acres good Jind for quail as N.C. affords and | gione contains some 170 il:: :--ations. 
8,000 acres good marsh for ducks, geese and swan; 


watter of detail. Sent, post free, for $1.50. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


wave “eo ame including beds and ding, 
lass, cutlery, tables, lamps, rugs, cooking 

a as chen utensils. An inventory will be fur- 

nished on application to Box 259, Union Club, N.Y. 2 


quail, ducks, geese and swan plenti iful. Season Nov. 
10 to March i, One mile water front on Currituck 
Sound. Good accommodations with excellent table. 
Terms reasonable b: iy. day, week or month. 

Apply to WM. H. "BRAY, Currituck, N.C. 1 


CLOTH. ‘PRICE $2.50 NET. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 









CHERRYSTONE LODGE, 


Cherrystone, Va. 


Supplement to “Small Yachts.” 










Sporting all the Year Round. nee Yachte and Smal) 
Ones year round: all epotere, comventenees; $0 fon Oraft bull fs Amer = pearene 
duck apd pecse, quail and baybird shooting ‘and fab} COMBINATIONS. 


ing. Special rates to families by month. Send for 
pam: 
HENRY CLAIR, Mgr., Cherrystone P. O. 


HOTEL WHEELER, 
HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


The finest hunt ground in North Carolina, 
Plenty of turkeys, phesants, ae deer ; first-class 
kenneis. oon trout ing accommodations 
unexcelied BARDIN & WHEELER. Props. 


COBBS ISLAND CLUB HOUSE 
is + pepese all the yet for sportsmen. Brant, duck 


complete details of set ciertaion. i Sixty-three 
plates. Price, % 







The price of Woodcraft is $1 a year. 
The price of the engraving. Alert is $3. 
The price of The Challenge is $3: 

We will. send Weodcraft and either 
of the engravings for $2.50. 


The price of the Forgst AND STREAM 
Outdoor Scenes is $1.50 each. 


Price of Woodcraft, $r. 











POREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 





FOR EXCHANGE.—Homing ; Rigeons for well bred, 


tporemgtly b broken beagle dog 
Randoiph, N. Y. 


|The Leaping Ouananiche. 


L. RATHBONE, 




















THE SALMON FISHER: 















good ean > aie. Medrese B: Chae For $1.25 we.will.send both. What It Is, Where..and How to 
herriton ‘o. Northampton Co., Va fF FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO; @ CHARLES HALLOCK. Catch It. By Euvcene McCar- 

SPORTSMAN’S HOME. BiH: THY. Paper, 66 pages. Price, socts. 
ood. dogs, euldes, ead" good, comfhable CONTENTS: Distribution of the’ Sal- 




















mon. Life History of the Salmon. Tech- 
nology of Salmon Fishing. Salmon. Fish- 
ing in the Abstract. Luxury of Salmon 


accommodations come to m 
oP Lata HAM, Haslin, N.C, 


MAN AND BOY LODGE. 


The ouananiche is rapidly coming into 
nence. This book tells where, when ad ow 












Forty Years of Adventure, 













and 
. has thorougal 
Geese, brant. duck, baybird shooting; open all the a Waters. Itinerary of the Salmon Rivers. with authority on his subject. © ok 
seus write JOS, H CRUMB, Pett yMenctiton, BUFFALO. JONES. A book to read now; and not to be put | contains a large number of half-tone cuts from 
Northampton County, Virginia. in one’s pocket for reading again in camp. and a correct portrait of the fish 
QUAIL SHOOTING evi ote Coty, 278, peaa Peek Te aieiiidaapmines enna 
' 
Southern Virainia, An account of the Honorable C. J. Jones’ adven- FO 
open mauitnern Virginia | tures cones ate fron teens aes | FOREST-ANP: STREAM PUB. CO. 





etc., Address W. D. PAXTON, Chase City, Va. 


FINE QUAIL SHOOTING. 
Also deer and wild turkey. Season open till Feb, 
15th, 1900, L. P. BLOW, Lumberton, Sussex be Ve 


circle, describing -his hugting on the great plains and 
in the frozen north; his capture and domestication of 
the largest herd of American buffalo éver in captivity 
ang his capture:of muskdx calves. in the Basten 















" Y CAPEAIN A. H. BOGARDUS, 


THE FOX-TERRIER 


‘18 Portraits and ‘Illustrations. 239 Page: 
Price, $2.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
04 Broadway, New York 













the ad. in the “Forest and St "| FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 


846 Breadway, New York. 


. 



















FOREST AND STREAM. 


8, 10, 12 and 16-Gauges 


-We use Whitworth Fiuid 
Steel, Crown Stee! and 
Damascus Barrels. 































ae the Chamberlin Commitee & Target Co,’s Tournament, held at Cleveland, 

io, June 14 and 15,1899, it won First and Second High Averagein the Amateur 
class and First High V Average in in the oes ciass, with scores as foliows: 97.83% 
in ae teur class and 


We now put Ejector mechanism on all of our different grades, 


OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, ok * PAR Gun, at Sioux City, lowa, June 6th, 7th, 8th ant 9th, shooting at 910 


Fred 
targets scored 9 
THE, H U NT R ARM S co - F U LTO a N Yy. These records show that the Pashes Gun for close, hard shooting and ability to perform continuous hard 
"y 5 ® work is excelled by none. Send for catalogue to 
Sond for New Catalogu PARKER: BROS Meriden, C 
e . eriden, Conn. 


New York Salesrooms:. 96 Chambers Street. 
READ me RESULT! — {iustirs cuampon- cus. swoxeuess POwoER 
AUSTIN’ SHOTQUN CARTRIDCES, 
Du Po nt Smokele SS loaded with Champion Club Smokeless and Crack Shot powders. 
They represent every feature requisite to a perfect load. Ask your 
dealer for the Celebrated 


“‘Load 147.”’ 
December 8th and gth, 1899, AUSTIN POWDER CO. THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CoO. 


: 
Won Highest Average. Cleveland, Ohio. 
| 


QUALITY ein itsetr. |WELOX.smoxetess POWDER. 


Velox Smokeless Shotgun Powder VELOX HAND- oun cantnivers. SHOT 


Makes a first-class cartrid; ge for an as of shooting, | These Cutten are loaded with the “* VELO 


m 
because it hasa high ve fooity ae pressure | Smokeless Powder, which is unexcelled for High 
min on Ri, and gives good patterns. It is cfean in the gun Velocity, Absolute Sofety Good Patterns, and 
as 5 and ejects very little smoke, It is not affected by ex Cleantiness in th in the gun. hey are not susceptible 
tremes of temperature and is less affected by moisture bmn de to the es of temperature or to moisture ; 
than any pow: er in the market. hooters wrillepeck wil especialy appreciate them in marshes or 
VELOX contains no ingredients that deteriorate, and swampy loca 


You Are Not Up-to- Date remains stable for all time. ae cnet es a nee of fondling a= 





In the hands of Fred. Gilbert, at St. Thomas, Canada, 











We noxious fumes arise from its combustion. together with our constant supervision of the testing 
UNLESS YOU HAVE SEEN THE VELOX is ay 16 ounces to the pound, each pound } of them insures Absolute Regularity 
5 containing 187 leads. Send fe r price list and ‘ote that. these 
Model 1898, Built for Nitro ‘ Send for our = and you will fiad it te be Soma ey efficient cartridges cost but a trifle 
and Black Powder. mpro the cheapest smokeless powder on the market. | more than biack powder cartridges. 
. 







Lefever MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


Hammeriess.; The Economic’ Smokeless Powder Co., 


13 & 14 Rimbach | Building, HAMMOND, IND. 


THE ROWLEY CHEEK PAD 


PREVENTS Patented Dec. 20, 1898. 
FLINCHING AND © 
PROTECTS YOUR 


wee Sal Becton 














thelate iiammeriess Ou Fons Mo be inter- 
ested — —— ‘ew the ~pece & EE — 
oe meets the requirements. a wi an 
reliable gun, to our higher grades. We = Remodel Make your crooked stock s' mee ust what you want. tn ite to 
your USoser te is cePoaibe. 2 Ra rome cone %, o— — wi be sent on tral; i not oe 
—— = ee actory mone be refun: rite for Cc f a see what the 
— .—=- LEFEVER ARMS CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y experts have to say about it. To insure a fit, mention name of gun used. 


ROWLEY PAD CO., 1273. Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


CHARLES D ALY| sc cciorru sno vnousove ooo onan avenean ar. 
_ Hammierioss Shot Guns. | J ACK, The Young Ranchman, 


OR A BOY'S ADVENTURES IN 
THE ROCKIES. 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL, 


Author of “ Pawnez ee Srorizs,” * BLacxroot Lopce 
ALES,” etc. 


And thereby increases your score both at the trap and in the 











Jack Danvers was a young New York boy whose health 
‘was not good, and who was sent by his family to spend some 
months on a Western Ranch, This was before the extermi- 
nation of the Buffalo and the wild Indian, and when the 
cattle business was at its best. On the ranch Fack met with 
many adventures, learning to ride and shoot, killing ante- 
lope, elk, etc., riding a wild horse,and finally returning 
to New York the proud possessor of a tame wolf. The 
story is founded om fact,and is an excellent, healthful 
book to put in the hands of a boy. 





We have a full assortment of 12, 16, and 20 gauge 
DALY THREE-BARREL GUNS. 
HAMMER, - $76.00. HAMMERLESS, - $200.00. ; 
Sole Agents for Waisrode Powder, the leading nitro. 


ros ee et DALY & GALES, 





With eight beautiful iMinsteesions ie E, W. Deminc, the 
great delineator of Western life. 


Seat-sestpald on receipt of price, $1.50, hy (FOREST. AND |STREAM PUBLISHING C0. 








New York. 


& 








a J 


xil ‘ FOREST AND STREAM. 


FINE GUNS. 22 seuctsitaces. 
SCOTT'S I E CARLO. \ 







































We are now In @ position to FILL ALL ORDERS for 


BABY Hammefléss REVOLVERS, 3|= 


PROMPTLY ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 


"29 Calter, 6 
shot Ni. P.,. 











for an accept. t 
able Holiday iH 
eesee iH} OS ae the tne on OS yo - 
’ fy '. . . ag ‘ } 7 3 Gi Sn no la sas shove of REP 
WER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO.,*°*sosysas*assz"- me ee WM, READ&SO = 





a ae 


There has been an increasing demand of late for light 
weight twelve bores, guns as light as 5% pounds with 26% in. 
barrels and up to 6% pounds in 28 if in? barrels, especially 
adapted for field shooting. 

Very few sportsmen now-a-days want to lug around a 7% 
or 8 pound gun for quail, woodcock or small game when: they 
can accomplish the same result with 5% or 6, especially as the 
extra two pounds feel like ten by the end of the day. ah 

To make extremely light 12 bores is difficult work and very 
few makers have been able to reduce them to the proper propor- 
tions and have them balance well. 


American gun manufacturers are unable to make them at 
all, and the Belgium and German guns are uhdesirable in many 
ways and are of course unsafe in very. light weights. 

This element of absolute safety is a great feature in English 
made guns and Greener guns in particular. 

A 5% or 5% pound Greener 12-bore is a perfectly safe 
weapon to put in the hands of a lady or a boy, and we find a 
growing demand for this miniature type of 12-boré rather than 
the 16 and 20 bores of about the same weight. 

We carry them in stock in the $150,00 and,,$200.00 grade 
hammerless and the $225.00, $300.00 and $425.00 grade Ejec- 
tors and the range in selection was never so varied as at present. 

If you want an ideal fiel@ gun a a Grgener feather weight. 








Besides being Sole Agents for FRANCOTTE and 
KNOCKABOUT Guns, we are, 


SOLE AGENTS for MAUSER, 


“WAFFENFABRIK MAUSER" of Germany. 


For Bandit or Beast Hunting, for any offensive or defensive business 
no weapon can compare with the 


'Self-loading Mauser Pistol or Carbine, Price, $35.00 Net. 


As bandy as any revolver in grip, or rifle when its own case is “‘ slapped” on for a stock, with 
fo shots ever ready as quickly as the trigger ¢an be pulled 10 times and 120 shots within the 
minute by reloading with clips, wonderful accuracy with smokeless powder, 30 cal. soft nose or 
full mantled ammunition, sighted up to 500 yards, a range of a mile and twenty inches of pine 
penetration. No frontiersman, ranger, guide or cavalryman, cowboy, expressman or stage 
driver, nobody who may be called upon to — life or y, sho d be without this most 
modern arm. Mauser Self-loading Spo — es, same ammunition as Pistol, 


$75.00 Net. Ammunition, $2.50 per 100. Ad your dealers, or 


Von Lengerke & Detmold, 318 Broadway, New York, 


E QUICKEST OF ALL IS 


NOBEL'S SPORTING BALLISTITE 


Absolutely smokeless and waterproof. Best powder for game and ae 
Unaffected by climatic changes. Safest powder manufactur 


Slight recoil, pleasant shooting. Will not pit or rust the iden. 
TO INTRODUCE ‘THIS POWDER, we offer sample lots of 109 U. M,C. Co.'s “Acme” Wy tt 
shells, 12-gauge, loaded with 27 grains of SPORTING 1 ounces of No. 7% . * fa PRK 
chilled shot, and 24 . with 1% or 14oz. shot for $2,00. We to introduce this powder H EN RY C SQUIRES & SON 
ands ask a trial only. Results will for themselves. ‘ . 
U & CO., Sole Agents ss Nobefs Sporting Ballistite, ’ 
Dealers in Pernt Amm a s a *, 
a Peg cw York City, N. Y. No. 20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. City. 






CANOE AND BOAT BUILDING. 


A Complete Manual for Amateurs. Containing plain and comprehénsive directions for) the’ constraction ’ of Canoes 


} 


Rowing and Sailing Boats and Hunting Craft. By W. P. Stephens, Canoeing Editor of “Forest and Stream.” 
Eighth and enlarged edition. 264 pages, numerous illustrations, and fifty plates in envelope. Price, $2.06. This office. 


E.G, No, 1—SCHULTZE—E, 6. No, 2, 


~ 


Bite | fot ON Si eee | ( A akan sa eaanutactured 


Cloth. 





ACCURATE. | | especially for IGHT'GAME LOADS. 
Are always the same; and hold more. records E.G. No. 2, The SEas nitro powder on the market for 
SCHULTZE on both live birds and targets than all the ae. use in the CHEAP SHELLS. 
"(other nitro powders put together, ba’ Ce Nhe Qa : than’ pe nebeege” 


Write for _Deseriptive Poison and Loading ‘laistructions. aa 


einoeorn 2 





“OTHE AMERICAN’ “E: oe SC 


Offices: 318 Broadway, New York. 











